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LINGARD'S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



COKTBUFORARY PKINCES. 



—The f legellants. 

For some years Isabella and Mortimer enjoyed the 
reward of their guilt. The youth of the king allowed 
them to retain that ascendancy over his mind, which 
they had hitherto exorcised; and the murder of his 
father secured them from the resentment of an injured 
nuBband. Of the forfeited estates of the Speneers and 
their partisans the larger portion, with the title of earl 
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of March, fell to the lot of Mortimer ; whilst the queen 
obtained the sum of twenty thousand pounds for the 
present payment of her debts, and a yearly inooaie 
^ ]^ to the same amount for her future expenses. In. the 
J327. parliament an act of indemnity was passed for all vio- 
Feij. lences committed during the revolution : the award 
^- against the Spensera was re-enacted ; the jndgmeots given 
against tie late eatl of Lancaster and his adherents 
were reversed* ; the survivors, orthe heirs of the de- 
ceased, were restored to the possession of their here- 
ditary estates ; both the ^reat charter and charter of 
forests were confirmod, and certain grievances aboUshfcd ; 
and a council of reirency was appointed, to consist of 
four bishops, four eails. and six barons. Most, however, 
of its members belonged to the queen's party, and those 
who were not under her control were i^'adually dismissed 
by the contrivance of that unprincipled woman and her 
paramour. 

The first measures of the new government were dis- 
concerted by an unexpected occuvrenne. Of the truce 
with Scotland only a few years had expired : but the 
state of affairs in England offered to the, Scottish king 
a, temptation which he had not the virtue to resist. He 
determined, in violation of his engagements, to wrest, 
if possible, from the young king a solemn renunciation 
of that superiority which had been claimed by his 
fether and grandfather. Aware of the intentions of Bcuce, 
the Eniflish government had recourse 1« every expedient 
to avert hostilities. The lords of the marches were ordered 
,, . to observe the articles of the late treaty ; it was solemnly 
(* confirmed by the new king; envoys were sent to ne- 
gotiate with the Scottish monarch ; and it was at last 
agreed that ambassadors should meet in the marches, 
• Bym. iv. B45-aC4. Rot Part, tf, 3-6, 63. Knyehl. 255a. Theat- 
been M^gnejln Oiekins'BCOnrtnnrtriurthjhiapMrB, " llinngh it was 
beilfijjwl Ihe CJiUo of Tiokill.uniiUken Oielown of BnrtDa? The aij. 
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A. D, 1327.] 

and treat of a final peace. But Brui 
mltary ta t j n li m at tl ia ^1 d 23 

the sam d y and Ed«a d t b p i d f ll 
nt was mpell d t is n I d t th 

t nt f th a d th m f th tl 

t Th ? t n t h S t Id 

th wntm dwl tlEj,lldm dn 

my f tw nty f u tl a d m d R d If ai d J no 

Douglas croaaed the borders, and ravaged the county ^■ 
of Cumberiand *. 

Edward conaumed six weeks at York, waiting for 
' the arrival of his forces. At the suggestion of Morti- 
mer, he hail purchased for the sum of fourteen thou- 
sand pounds the services of John of Hainault, and a 
body of foreigners, who were lodged in the best quarters, 
and treated with the best cheer. On Trinity Sunday June 
the king entertained fiie hundred knights, the queen ^' 
sixty ladies, at their rieapective tables : but the festivity 
was interrupted bj the alaim of a tumult in the city. 
The insolence of tho foieigners had irritated the Lin- 
colnshire archers , tnd in a battle, which lasted till 
night, some hundreds vm.e slain on each side. The 
men of Hainault claimed the \iotory : but they were 
compelled from that moment to use the same precau- 
tions as in a hostile country, and never considered them- 
selves safe till they had left the island. Commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into the origin of the quarrel : 
whatever may liave been the result, it was deemed 
prudent to suppress itt. 

At length the English, amounting to more than forty 
thousand men, maiched to Burham, but were unable 
to obtain any certain intelligence of the enemy. An 



lie— IIS) aei 
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V. 256. 2;0, 271. 230.287.893. Lord Hiiles (Anoiils, 



tIlyra.iT.S9£. FnHH.c.i.ie. Wals. 197. Lei. C 
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4 EDWARD in. [cHAi\ r. 

July army of Soota was peculiarly adapted for predatory iiicui'- 
13, aons. It oonaiated ectirdy of cavalry, and was nninoum- 
bored with luggage. For proviaions they depended on tlie 
cattle to be captured from the enemy, and on the scanty 
supply of oatmeal which every horaemaii carried in a pouch 
at the end of his saddle. The fleah of the cattfe was eaten 
almost raw, having been prorioady scorelied, rather than 
roasted, or elae seethed in boilers made at the moment 
of their hides, which were slackly stretched upon stakes 
over the fire. The oatmeal was mixed with water from 
the nearcflt broot, kneaded into cakes, and baked on thin 
heated platesof metal, which plates they carried with them 
in' their saddles. Hence the rapidity of their movements waa 
BO great that whether they advanced or rotreatedit was iMf- 
jaly ficult rather to discover or pursue them. On the fifth day in- 
18. telligence reached the king that the enemy were burning the 
villages at a distance of ten miles from the cily. The 
army was immediately in motion, and marohed in three 
divisions, in each of which the inftintry occupied the 
c#ntre, with the cavalry on its flanks. Orders had been 
issued that no man should quit his banner under the 
penalty of death. 

In thia manner they advanced for two days withont 
overtaking the Scots : on the second evening it was 
resolved to gain by a rapid march the left hank of the 
Tyne, and to intercept the return of the enemy. With 
this view the baggage and provisions were conveyed 
back to Durham, and no man was permitted to carry 
with hLm more than a single loaf, tied to Iiis saddle 
They set out at midnight, rode all day in a straight lino 
over mountains and valleys, heaths and morasses, and 
a little before sunset crossed the river at the town of 
'"'y Haydon. Here theyremained seven days, still ignorant 
of the motions of the enemy, and suffering from the con- 
jul„ tinual rains, and the want of provisions. The soldiers 
2?: murmured : suspicions of treason were circulated in the 
camp : and Edward by proclamation promised the 
honour of knighthood and an annuity of one hundted 
pounds for life to the first man who should bring him 
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ioteUigenoe of the Scote. The army now recrosscd the rivec, July 
aadoa the fourtli day, about three ia the afternoon, Thoinaa 31. 
deEokesby, ^loping up to the king, said: "Sre, theScota 
" ate at a distaooe of three leagues posted on a moantaJQ, 
iiwhere for the last week they have expected you, I have 
' ' seen them, myself, having been made prisoner, and released 
"that I might claim thereward which yon promised." Ed- 
viaxd immediately turned to the neighbouring abbey of 
Manchland, where he spent the night, and with many of 
his friends prepared himself by devotional exercises for the 
expected hattle of the nest day. 

Id die morning Rokesby led the army towards the Aug 
Scots. They were encamped in huts on the summit ^^ 
of a mountain on the right bank of the Wear, at a small 
distance from Stanhope, At the sight of the English 
tliey formed themseWes on foot in three divisions on 
the declivity, with the river hetween them and the enemy. 
Edward ordered his men to dismount, made several 
knights, and rode thraugh the ranks attended by his 
principal lords. After a short pause the army marched 
slowly to the hank of the river; but the Scots remained 
immoveable in their position ; and an English herald 
was sent to propose, that one of the two nations should 
retire to a certain distance, and allow its adversary to 
cross the water, and fonn on the opposite bank. Doug- 
las replied that he had come there against the will of 
the king, and should not leave the mountain to please 
him. If Edward were not content, he might cross over, 
and drive him away if he could. On the receipt of this 
uncoutteous answer, the English, were ordered to lie 
all night on their ai'ras. The Soots, leaving a division 
to watch the river, retired to their huts, " where," says 
Froissart, in his quaint style, " they made marvellously 
" great flres, and, about midn^ht, set up such a blasting . 
" and noise with their horns, that it seemed as if all the 
" great devils from hell were assembled together." 

The two following dajs were spent in the same man- Aug, 
ner;buton the thirdat dawntheSoolshaddisappeared. 4. 
Tliey were discovered in tlie afternoon, posted on 
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G imao Bi. [CUP. I. 

aaothor mountain of still more difficult aJ3ce33, and oil 
the same wde of the river ; and the king following, 
pitched his camp in Stanhope park, opposite to tiie 
enemy, la the midst of the night an alarm was created 
by shouts of "A Douglas, a Douglas! die ye English 
" thieves V That gallant chieftain had passed the river 
at a distance with two hundred followers, aiid entering 
5 camp, galloped towards the king's tent, 
■ ■ ■ ■ 'He 



Ai^' The object of this nocturnal visit was soon explained. 
^' The next day Edward learned from a prisoner that the 
whole Scottish army had received orders to assemble 
in the evening, and follow the banner of the lord Doug- 
las. Apprehensive of a nocturnal attack, he called his 
troops under arms, and appointed them their stations 
Aug. during the night. All was tranquil and silent : in the 
6. morning two trumpeters were brought in, who declared 
that the Scots had left their camp at midnight, had 
crossed the river, and were on their march towards 
Scotland. But the English disbelieved the account, 
and remained the greater part of the day in the same 
position. At length the fact was ascertained : to pursue 
a more active eaemy, who was already at the distance 
Aug. of thirty miles, would have been a fiTiitless task ; and 
10. t]]g army marched back to Durham, and thence to 
j^" York, where it was disbanded. Such proved the ludi- 
crous result of this mighty expedition, in which the 
English commanders were foiled by the superior skill- 
and activity of their ibea *. 

This inglorious campaign was followed by a peace, 
equally inglorious in the estimation of the people. But 
the queen and Mortimer had no inclination to continue 
the war : the proposal from them of a marriage betweim 
David, the only son of Robert, and Jane, the sister of 
Dee.Edward, was gladly accepted ; and the terms of a future 
treaty were discussed and arranged by c 

• Prelssan, Lo.17, la. Rym. iv. 30L 3L2. I 
17. HenilntESe. SiJulaolironloB. 153-5. 
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from the two princes at Newcastle, These were, that 
thete should be final and perpetual peace between the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland ; that DaTid the 
Scottish prince should be married to the sister of Ed- 
wai'd, as soon aa the parties reached the age of puberty ; 
that the English king should interpose his good ofaces 
with the Pope for the extinction of such processes against 
him as were pending in the papal court ; and that Bruco 
should pay to Eilward the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, by three instalments, within three years. A Vec. 
parliament was immediately summoned to meet at York ; 
and in it Edward was persuaded to execute a deed of 
renunciation for himself and Uia successors of all claims »;^ 
of superiority o\er the ciown of Scotland; by which'jjj^^^ 
act both princes weie plaied on the same footing of j_ 
independent sovereigns When this was ascerfained, jaar, 
Bruce, in a Scottish parliament at Edinburgh, solemnly jr. 
latified the treaty, and subsequently Edward did the May 
same in an English parliament at Northampton". Yet ■ 
no pai't of this transaction could he said to have had 
the sanction of the EnglisJi nation. Tlie summons to 
the parhament at York as well as to that atNorthamp- 
ton had been disobeyed bj the principal bai'ons, whose 
absence testified their disapprobation of the intended 
measure + : and the people loudly execrated the incon- 
sistent conduct of those who advised the young king to 
renounce his claim to Ihe Scottish crown, though they 
had made it a capital charge against the younger Spen- 
ser that he liad not won the same crown for his master. 
It is probable that Isabella and Mortimer had their own 
interest in -view. The queen conducted her daughter July 

• Forfliii.ia Ey1D.iv.3a7. Ne"Byin. ii.730. AMilioual irlidiB 
bsrl a.v8 to EdwBrdiimnd for lOO.OOOI. lo be paid at Micll»Blm»>. 133«. 
NowRvm.ii.74l; and Ednaid at Niitaiamnlon ™«'¥'^ ^^^^j i. 
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julytoBonvick, wliere Ihe princess was affianceil to Davi.l, 
18. a boy in his fifth year; and Bruce faithfully paid the 
twenty thousand pounds, which the queen — so we sre 
told — divided between herself and her paramour *. 

To a man of ordinary ambition the fate of GavestDii 
and Spenser in the last reign might have proved a 
useful lesson: Mortimer not only walked in their foot, 
steps, he assumed an authority to which they had not 
aspired, When the council of regency was appnmted, 
it had been directed that out of the number one bishop, 
one earl, and two barons, should daily attend tbe king, 
and irivo him their advice on all matters of importance. 
But Mortimer superseded them all, took theii authority 
- on himself, filled the court with bis dependents, placed 
his creatures as spies round the young monarch, and 
maintained a guard of one hundred and eighty kmghfs 
for his own security f. Sueli conduct nafuraliy exeitod 
tbo jealousy of the great barons: his scandalous fami- 
liarity with Isabella, the murder of Edward of Carnar- 
von, who was now as much pitied as he had i5>imerly 
been blamed, and the public disapprobation of the peace 
so recently concluded with Scotland, all coneuned to 
embolden his enemies ; and associations were formed 
to remove him from court, and to renew the oidmances 
which had been enacted and repealed in the last leign. 
Qj(_ A parliament had been summoned to meet at Salisbmj, 
16. and tbe barons had been strictly forbidden to arm then- 
attendants and followers. By both parties the piohi- 
bition was disregarded. Mortimer with a numerous 
army entered Salisbury, and Henry earl of Lancaster, 
the nominal guardian of the king's person, and president 
of the council, halted with an inferior force near Win- 
chester. The favourite resolved to intimiddte his ene- 
mies. He bra'st int« the room, in which the prelates 
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liad aasembled, forbade Ihem under the peril of life 
and limb to oppose his interests, and taking with him 
the king and queen, advanced towards Winchester. 
From Winchester he led his followers to Leicester, and 
plundered the ample domam of the earl of Lancaster 
in the neighbourhood. That nobleman had hitherto 
retired before Mortimer : he was w j ed by th 
king'sunclea,theearlBofNorfolkandK t 1 t d 
to advance in his turn. But at B df d h u 

expectedly deserted by the royal el d 1 p n g 

of success, submitted to ask pard h f th tw 
armies, engaged to pay by instalm t h If f tl 

value of his estates, and entered int g n t 

" to do, nor procure to be done, ay il mj y lo 
" the king, or the two queens, or y tl wh tl 
" great or small, of their council h h Id Of 
his associates, some were admitted to the km^, s peace 
on similar terms : but the lords Beaumont and Wake, 
sir William Trussel, and several others, abandoned 
their country, and sought an asylum in France *. 

Of the tragedy which followed, both the origin and 
progress are involved in considerable obscurity. As the 
discontent of the nation inci-eased, many strange reports 
were circulated and believed. It was even affirmed that 
the late king was still alive ; that the body exhibited at 
Berkeley was that of another person ; and that Edward 
himself was actually confined in Corfe castle, under the ^_^ 
custody of sir John Deverel. When the parliament as- 1330, 
sembled at Winchester, the earl of Kent the king^s Mar. 
uncle, Uie archbishop of York, the bishop of London, H- 
with several knights and gentlemen, were unexpectedly 
arrested on the charge of having conspired to depose the 
king, and to replace on the throne his father, the account 
of -whose death they did not believe. What was the real 
crime of the earl, whether he had opposed the n 
ofTsobella and Mortimer, or by his influence i 
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mind of lus no[iliew had awakatted their jealousy, we ara 
igiiorant : but from his confession, and the subsequent 
proceeding, itis plain that the unfortunato prince Wds 
surrounded by the secret agents of the court, who under 
the guise of friendship drew him into the snare which 
cost him his life. He received letters, undouhCedly for- 
geries, from the Pope, exhorting him lo liberate his bro- 
ther from prison : different messengers, most of them 
apostate friars, brought him from several prelates and 
gentlemen promises of co-operation and assistance : he 
was assured that the exiles in Franco, and a body of 
Scots, were prepared to draw their swords in his favour, 
the moment he should unfurl the royal standard ; and 
sir John Maltravers, Deverel, and Boeges de Bayo^me, 
not only encouraged him in the notion Siat the late mo- 
narch was alive, but even procured from him letters, 
which they undertook to deliver lo the royal captive. 
On his examination bysir Robert Howel, the coroner of 
the household, he ingenuously confessed these particu- 
lars, and acknowledged thatthe answers, which, as soon 
as they were received, had been taken to. the queen, were 
written partly by himself, and partly by bis countess, 
under his direction. When he was arraigned before the 
peers, he repeated his confession, and threw himself on 
the king's mercy. Though they adjudged him to suffer 
the penalty of treason, it was believed that his birth 
would save him ftom punisliment. B ut Isabella was in- 
exorable: the son of the great Edward was led by the 
Order of his nephew to the place of exocution, and, after 
a painful suspense of four hours, a felon from the Mar- 
shalsea (no other could be found to perform the office) 
'• was induced by a promise of pardon to strike off his 

That the earl was in roftltty innocent was afterwards 
acknowledged by Mortimer himself, when that nohle- 
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man in his tucn was led to the scaffold * : nor ia it pro- 
bable that the coiirt would have ventured to shed his 
blood had he not rendered himself unpopular by his 
haughty and oppressive behavtourt. The natioa sus- 
pected that he had been sacrificed to the policy of the 
queen and her paramo»ir ; and this auapicion was con- 
firmed, when many of the accused, even those who had 
been implicated by the confession of the earl, were suf- 
fei'ed to go at lar^e on their recognisances, to answer on 
a future occasion j. To silence the voice of tlie public, 
tlie frovemment issued a proclamation, by which the 
sherifis were ordered to arrest and imprison every man 
who should assert that the earl of Kent had suffered for 
any other cause than treason ; or that he had been con- 
demned without the judgment of his peers ; or that 
Edward of Carnarvon, the king's father, was still alive. 
Edward was now eighteen, an age when his prede- 
cessors had been deemed capable of governing the 
realm; and Philippa of Hainault, whom he married in June 
Mas, had borne him a son, the same who is so celebi-ated 15, 
in history under the name of the Black Pi'inco.^'He felt 
the state of dependence in which he was kept, and viewed 
with concern the past and present conduct of his mother. 
Nor was he without remorse as to the part which he had 
ao'.ed himself. If his extreme youth could acquit him 
of the crime of dethroning his father, yet he had given 
his consent to the execution of his uncle, whose guilt 
was at the best very doubtful, but whose blood had served 
to cement the power of Isabella and Mortimer. At last 

33, 65. Bo& t^y tixnt Uiatima puhlWj ailtcd pnrdon''nf God (i>"l'h« 
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13 EDWAHDHI. [CHAP. I. 

h.a oonli'led his tliouglits to the discretion of the lord 
Montaoate, who immediately exhorted him to break his 
chains, and assume the exercise of the royal autbority. 
The king letit a willing ear to the proposal: a design was 
formed to seize the person of Mortimer; anditwasBxed 
to make the attempt during the session of the parlia- 
ment at Nottingham. 

When the time came, Isabella, with her son and her 
fevourite, took up her residence in the castle ; the pre- 
lates and barons were lodged in the town and the neigh ■ 
bourhood. But Mortimer had ta.lieii every precaution 
for his security. A strong guard lay within the walls ; 
the locks of the gates were changed ; and the keys were 
taken every evening to the queen's chamber, and 
laid on her pillow. Montacute found it necessary to 
make a confident of sir William Eland the governor, 
whom he first swore to secrecy, and then acqnainted with 
tlie royal pleasure. Eland replied that there was a sub- 
terraneous passage, leading from the west side of the 
rock into the castle, which was unknown to Mortimer, 
and through which he would iutroduce any number of 
the king's friends. Montacute, with his associates, fixed 
the hour, and rode into the country ; and the ihvourite, 
who had receivedsome dark hintsof a conspiracy against 
himself attributed thejr departure to an apprehension that 
. their design had been discovered. In the afternoon he 
informed the council that an attempt to oppress him and 
the queen mother would soon be made by the exiles 
abi'oad, in union with Edwaid's most intimate acquaint- 
ance at home. He even charged the king with being 
privy to the plot, and refused to give creditto his denial. 
Before midnight Montacute and his friends returned ; 
•J*'- Eland admitted them by the subterraneous passage ; and 
they were joined by Edward on the staircase leading to 
the principal tower. They mounted in silence, till they 
heard the sound of voices in a room adjoining to Isa- 
bella's apartment, where Mortimer was engaged in con- 
sultation with the bishop of Lincoln and hia principal 
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advisers. The door was instantly forced, and tw k ght 
who endeavoured to defend the entrance, iv e la n 
The queen, alaimed by the noise, and conjeitu mg U 
cause, exclaimed, " Sweet son, fair son, spare mj g lie 
" Mortimer."' But her fears would not perm t h to 
remain in bed. She burst into the room, crying out that 
he was a worthy knight, her dearest friend, her well- 
beloved cousin. In defiance of her tears and exclama- ^^^^ 
tiouB, Mortimer was secured ; and the next morning the 2jj_ 
kii^ announced by proclamation that he had taken the 
reins of government into his own hands, and summoned 
a new parliament to meet in a few weeks at Westmm- 

By this parliament Mortimer was condemned. Tlie Nov. 
principal charges against him were, that ho had fomented io- 
the dissensions between the late king and his queen, 
and falsely persuaded her that she could not return to 
her husband without the danger of her life ; that he had 
illegally assumed that power, which was vested by law 
in the king's council alone ; that of his own authority 
he had removed the late kingfromKenilworth to Berke- 
ley, where he caused him lo be put to death ; that he had 
induced the present king to march witli force of arms 
against the earl of Lancaster and other peers coming to 
parliament, and had compelled them to pay excessive 
fines for the preservation of their estates; that by his 
agents he had induced the late earl of Kent to believe 
that the king his brother was alive, and then procured 
his death on pretence of treason ; and that he had em- 
bezzled the royal treasures,and had divided with his as- 
sociates the twenty thousand marks ah'eady paid by the 
king of Scots. The peers retired with the bill of im- 
peachment, and after some deliberation, returned to the 

"eredWMMO lobo'oUosen by the ojinmi,ll ,;BS«nt of Ule coMly Xw of 
lliu moat loynl and aiiHicii^nt knighlB « aijonnfi. 
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jj king, declared ttat all the chaises were notorioualj true, 
29'' a,nd as judges of parliament condemned Mortimer " to be 
" drawn, and hanged, as a traitor and enemy of the king 
" and kingdom." He was exeoated at Tyburn; the first, 
it ia said, who honored with his death that celebrated spot. 
They next proceeded, at the request of Edward, to try his 
aasooiates, having previously protested tliat they were 
bonnd by law to at in judgment on none but peers of the 
land. Sir Sinwin Eereford, iMr John Maltravors, John 
Deverel, and Boegea de Bayonne were condemned to 
death as accomplices of Itlortimer ; the first in all hiti 
treasons, the other three in the deception and conse- 
Pgg qucnt eseoufion of the late earl of Kent *. Berefoid 
22. suffered at Tyburn : but as the other three wore at 
large, a price was set on their heads t. The queen mo- 
ther at the solicitation of the Pope was spared the igno- 
miny of a public trialj; but Edward reduced her in- 
come to three thousand pounds, and confined her to the 
manor of Risings, where she passed in obscurity the re- 
maining twenty-seven years of her life. Tiie king an- 
nually paid her a visit of ceremony 1 he even added a 
thousand pounds to her yearly income ; but he never 
more allowed her to assume any share of political power. 
After these executions he asked the advice of John 
XXII. for the regulation of his subsequent conduct ; and 
was exhorted by that pontiff to shun tlie danger of ik- 
vouritism, and, instead of following the interested coun- 

•RoiPail.il 19. Ills obMciabU that on Ibb «ciiBHbii Ihe diBgasting 

theh quidity or lllBir demerit ; bat fur MoTiraveis were ofTered u theusiiLid 
nalllB, for fioe^a ]D0 pounds, and Ibr Deverel 100 marks- T\tepticgr,t 
their beads waa Sxed al 9M pouads. 100 marks, and 10 uonada. kut. 
Pari, li, S3. It WDB in the same parliament that Iha murileieiE iif Ills late 
ktOK were condemned. See ™1. i1. p, 558. 
1 Jobn XXll. wrote Id exlintt Jiim M show mercy <o his nrisoni'i'H. and 

miseneordis J. C. nl mutris padori, qoanttim Becandum deum pnir-rinr 
veils ]>areare rt ejua iFLpsnm, si C|uls (qwid alisit) lUeiil, noq ^iiliLiciiEi', 
aiii,3Bayqrid,iii.ll'3. '•""'"• I"""! 1" '"""'""'■«"'' ■"■■ -v.?. 
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oils of a few individuals, to govern by the united advice 
of his barona, prelates, and coramoM afiaembled in par- 
liament*. . J ,] „ 

E„bejtBruco,ki«E •< ScottoJ, M !"«"» ■•• '" -jfj. 
independonce of his ciwn aokiiowleds"? 'J ''" '"S °' Jam 
Eni-knd. Atlii.d..lhtalotlli.Baii«olt,e.rlofMor.y, ,, 
the sniardianship of his son Darid, who was only m his 
i«,nnth year, rormorly many of the haron. of wch 
kingdom possessed at the .am. time land, m the other. 
These, do, ih w,r b dh«,n md by the r«ipeotm 
soveieign b w n£d <1 h b 

peace tbe w dd b ea d h ^ " j, ^ 

X.""'.' l»bs'eet."dE,°b. £.d 
oyer ins • g * . 

PercyaidWk bdb dd es n tt p 
elause in fboii own faiom, and in fiy h d 

Boaomont, the friend of Mortimer. Percy ,«>oy.r.a 
his lands in Angus and Galloway, and in return aii 
„Lt. in Northumberland ,ai "by Ibo king's speoU 
-fivour," restored to Douglas tbe Bcotttsh n.got.tor. 
But Wake and Beaumont nad jomed tbe enil of l.an- 
caslor: the resentment of Mortimer compelled them to 
leave the kingdom; and tbe.r ontk.ry *ided the 
Seottisb government a plausible pretext to rofo.e the 
r«torali?n of their estates. Now bowevet tl at Morti- 
mer had fallen, and tbe exiles were recalled Edward 
demanded that tbe treaty should bo foliilled ,n ftv out of 
these two barons. Raudolf, the guardian of Scotland, ..». 
teauiied time to consult the parliament ; and when the '^^ 
demand was repoatod, again returned an evasive an- ,, 
swerl- In tbemeantimeWakeandBeaumont repaired 
to the northern counties, where they were joined by all 
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1*332 '''^ ^ngl'sli loi-ds, who claimed lands ii> Scotland, and 
Fab.'**>" Edward Baliol,theson and heir of John Baliol,whom 
24_* the king's grandfather had onrapelled to rraign his crown. 
After some eonaultation they resolved to appeal to the 
sword; a resolve which placed Edward in a very delicate 
situation. On the-one side he had sworn to observe the 
peace, had given his sister in majriage to the young king 
of Scotland, and had received the stipulated sum of 
twenty thousand pounds from the guardian of David ; 
on the other the miaority of David offered the most fa- 
vourable opportunity of reoovering that superioritj', which 
he would not have surrendered had not Brace taken 
the advantage of similar cirnumstancBs to iuvade Eng- 
land in violation of his oath. His counsellors, however, 
though they might secretly wish siicooss to the enter- 
prise, determined not to tolerate any open infraction of 
the treaty ; and as soon as it was ascertained that the 
" querellours" (so the disinherited lords were called) 
were collecting forces to invade Scotland, the sheriffe of 
^ the five nofthern counties were enjoined to forbid, under 
g^_* pain of forfeiture and imprisonment, the passage of 
armed men through the mai-ches, or the perpetration of 
any act which could be dewned a violalion of the peace. 
Discoikcerted by tlieae orders, Baliol, with his associates, 
was compelled to alter his plan ; and having secretly col-' 
leofed his followers in Holderness, he sailed with about 
three thousand men fiom Ravenspur, a port in the 
mouth of the Humher. Edwai'd was at the time atWig- 
Aug, more in the marches of Wiles: but on the ariival of the 
9. news he appointed the loid Percy his lieutena;it in the 
north, with ftill power to punish every infracfioa of the 
peace by his own subjects, and to repel the Scots if they 
should pass the borders with hostile intentions*. 

When we read the adventures of Baliol, we may fancy 

ji^„g_ ourselves transported into the regions of fiction. He 

e. lands at Kinghorn ia Fife, orders liis fleet to the mouth 
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of the Tay, and hastaiiB to meet an enemy, whose forec fe 
twenty times gieater thaa his own. At Duiiffermhne he 
leamsthat the earl of Marre, the new regesit (for Raii- 
dolf was dead) m at Duphn, and the earl ofMarchat 
Auchterarder, each at the head of thirty thousand men. 
He boldly throws himself between them, passes the Aug. 
river Eai'n in the dead of the night, and puis to. the • 
Bword the sleeping and defenceless Scots, till the dawn 
of morning dispels the darkness, and allows the regent 
to discover his enemy. In the eagerness of reveage that 
nobleman hurries into a narrow pass, where his nume- 
rous followers, unable to arrange themselves in order, 
offer an easy victory to the English. I shall not startle j^^' 
the ftiith of the reader by enumerating the thousands of 
the slain : but the deaths of the earl of Marre, of many 
barons, and of almost all the men at aims, sufficiently 
prove the enormous loss of Ihe Scots. From Duplin 
moor Baliol hastens or rather flies to Perth, while the 
earl of March, who liad not joined in the battle, pursues 
with equal rapidity. The adventurer has just time to ^S- 
clear the ditch, and erect a defence of palisades, before 
the enemy ai'rives. His good fortune, however, befriends 
him again. The Scottish fleet is destroyed in an attack 
on the English squadron in the Tay ; distrust and scar- Aug, 
city gradually dissolve the army of the besiegers ; the 26. 
ancient friends of his family resort to his standard ; and 
he iscrowncd at Seone by the bishop of Dunkcld. As- Sept. 
tonished at the rapidity of his success, his enemies solicit 24. 
a suspension of hostilities, and propose a convention of 
the states to settle the kingdom. Baliol consents; is Dee 
surprised at Annan by the earl of Moray during the ar- lli. 
mistice; and with difficulty escapes to the English 
marches, a solitary and helpless fugitive. It employed 
him only seven wieks th win the crown : in less tbiin 
three months he had lost it *. 

When the news of Baliol's first success arrived, theS^p. 

• Fnrd, si\L 33— S5. Hem. iu 278. KnygK 25ffl). 2362. Scda CLrou. 
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jiai-liament was sitting at Westminatei-, and had been 
consulted by Edward respecting the expediency of a 
voyage to Ireland. They now advised bim to postpone 
every other hnainess, and to repair to the northern ooun- 
tiea wifh the wisest of his council, and a numerous body 
offerees to prevent or repel the inroads of the Scots. 
Dec. Another parliament was held at York in December, 
4, and to it the king put the question, whether he ought 
to require from Baliol, who was now king of Scotland, a 
recognition of the superiority of the Englsh ro vn or 
to claim the kingdom for himself as heir lo E Iwird I. 
to whom it had been forfeited; or c i te t hmself n th 
requiring some concession as an equivalent from tl e i ew 
king. The members present reque ted perm sb on to 
wait till there should be a fuller altenda ce a d ab ut '' 
a month later the prelates, barons a d commons as- 
sembied in three separate chambers to dehbe ate on the 
subject But the opinions were so divided that at the 
end of five days they had come to no determ nat on and 
A.D. Edward calling them before him, a no need by the 
1333. chancellor that he would take the advice of the pope 
2^' "1"^ *^® '''"S "^ France ; and in the mean time order a 
vigilant watch to be kept in the marches, and have six 
of his council always near his person, to be prepared for 
auy event which might happen *, 
Nov. Before Edward put this question to his parliament 
23- he had secretly concluded two treaties with Baliol, By 
the first the new king acknowledged that the crown of 
Scotland was a fief belonging to the crown cf England ; 
transferred to Edward the town and casile of Berwick, 
to which other lands were to be added to the yearly 
value of two thousand pounds, in return for the advan- 
tage which he had derived from " the sufferance of his 
" said lord and the good aid of his vassals ;" oifered to 
many the princess Jane, if her marriage mth David 

• K""^ P^rL 66-69. l-hB A.<l =h™l«t K,„sisled of sis p«l^> «„d 
uiDanins-, Ibf second nt Uie olhurpn^iuleaunillMroiis, and the nroiiei 
of imltttfs uud hatons, aud the third of llie koijjhls, ciiizen^ luul but 
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Brace did not proceed; and engaged to grant to that 
young prince such an establishment as the king of Eng- 
land should think proper. By the second, each monarch 
bound himself to assist the other with all his power 
aa;ainst every domaatio enemy. These treaties were to 
have been ratified iu their respective parliaments; but 
the expulsion of Baliol suspended their effect, and they 
were in all probability concealed from the knowledge of 
the public *. 

But the real wishes of the English king were soon 
gratified by the impetuositj' of the Scots; and their re- 
pealed incursions furnished him with the pretext that 
they hod violated the treaty of peace, and induced the 
English parliament to give its approbation to a renewal 
of the war. The campaign was opened by Baliol mth Mar. 
the siege of Berwick, which, was gallantly defended by 3- 
Ihe earl of March, the commander of the castle, and sir 
Alexander Seaton, the governor of the town. Twomontha May 
elapsed before the king of England arrived: but the l^- 
operations of the siege were immediately pushed with 
new vigour; and in a general assault the town was set 
on fire. The inhabitants, intimidated by the danger, 
stipulated to open the gates, unless they were relieved 
before a certain day; and sir Archibald Douglas, the 
new regent, anxious to save so important a fortress, 
passed the Tweed with a numerous army, and offered July 
battle to the besiegers. Edward kept within his in- ^'■ 
trenchments ; and the regent, having Ihiowii a few 
knights and some provisions into the place, departed the 
next morning, ravaged Northumberland, and laid siego 
to the castle of Bamborougb, in which queen Philippa 
resided. The king now demanded the surrender of the 
place : the Scots replied' that it had been relieved ; and 



iNibitity Ihai thfly Jiad ever seen tacli otlier eincc tbe cumiue 
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the English in revenge hanged one of tie hoslaaiea, the 
son of the governor. This act of severity alarmed the 
relations of tlie hostages that survived ; and new agree- 
July ?1^?*^ "^'■^ 'nade by the earl of Mai'ch and sii- William 
jg_ Keilh, who had assumed the command of the town, to 
admit the English within (he walls at the end of ftve 
days, unless the Scottish army should previously raise 
the siege, or introduce a body of three hundred men at 
arms mto the place between sunrise and sunset of the 
same day*. A messenger was iiistantly des]>atched to 
the regent, and on the aftemoo i of the fourth day the 
July Scottish aiTay was seen advancing in four bodies to 
- attack the besiegers. Edward drew up his army on 
Halidon hill ; from which the archers annoyed the 
enemy, as they struggled through the maishy ground 
at the foot, and climbed up the declivity of the moun- 
tain. The Scots were faiigued and disordered before 
they could reach their opponents ; and the obstinacy 
with which they fought served only to increase their 
loss. The regent, six earls, and many barons fell on 
the field of battle : the fugitives were pursued by Ed- 
ward and a party of horse on one side, and by the lord 
Darcy, and his Irish auxiliaries on the other ; and the 
slaughter is said to have exceeded that of any former 
20 ^®*'^^- "^^^ '^""'n ^^^ castle were immediately surren- 
dered; and the yomig king with. his wife, the sister of 
Edward, was conveyed, for greater security, from Dun- 
barton into Prance, where he resided for several years 
at Chateau Gaillivdt. 
^ ?■ Baliol was nowagain seated on the throne of Scotland, 
l334.andEdwaj'd required him to fulfil his former engage- 
* ■ ments. A parliament was called at Edinburgh: the 
demands of the king were admitted without opposition ; 
and at first Berwick, then all the country to the east of 

cumrtSr "'"''"'^""roUin Rymrr (iv. set-6eSJ with the wry cir- 
publiBhfJ by lord Hail,.B, iij^l and SMLohroSi by slMi'iiii^lsa* 
t KnjBht M63, asat, Fotd. siii, 27, 28. HimiBg. IL 275, 276. 
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a lino drawn from Dumfries to Linlithgow was by Feb. 
general consent Beparat^d from the crown of Scotland, 
and annexed to that f E la 1'' This impolitic dis- 
memberment of the k gd m n a d the Scots ; while 
the dissensions am n h E h barons, who had 
heen vestured to the ta u aged the ftiends of 

David. A new gua d an eg was appointed, the 
cause of independence a-ni n mp ed, and Baliol was 
compelled to tate efUge n he a ds which he had 
ceded to Edward. But il woiild weary the patience of 
the reader to pursue his history to a greater length. For 
several years he contrived to struggle agwnst the obsti- 
nacy of his opponents and the perfidy of his followers. 
As long as he mas supported by the king of England, he 
rose victorious from every disaster : but from the mo- 
ment that Edward detei'mined to claim the crown of 
France the war was suffered to languish ; fortress after 
foi-treas surrendered to the adherents of David : that 
prince at length ventured to revisit his kingdom ; and 
Baliol, instead of wielding the sceptre of Scotland, was 
employed in protecting from insult the northern coun- 
ties of England +. ,,-„:, J 
To underetand the line of policy pursued by Edw^d 
during the remainder of his reign, we must revert to the 
succession of the French monarchs. Phdip IV siir- 
named the lair, died in 1314. and left three sons, I^uis. 
Philip, ana Charles, who all, in the short space of fouiv 
teen years, successively came to the throne, and all died 
without male issue. The eldest of the three, Louis X., 
died in 1316, aad though he left a daughter was suc- 
ceeded by his brother PhUip; Philip died in 1522, md 
though he left four daughters was succeeded by the third 
brother Chailes, the succession in both cases being de- 
termined in fevor of the nearest heir male, on the prmci- 
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pie tliat bj a fundamental law of tlio moiiarehj females 
were excluded fi.'om the thtoce. Charles died in 1328, 
leaving two daughters, who of course were set aaido for 
Philip de Valoia, the nearest heir in the male line to 
Philip m. On the birth of the second daughter, more 
than three months after her father's death, Edward was 
advised bj his parliament, sitting at Northampton, to 
claim the French crown, as being of all the male descend- 
auta of PhUip HI. the nearest in blood to his uncle the 
last monatch ; and under that pretence the bishops of 
1328. Worcester and Lichfield were despatched to Pi-ance, to 
May claim and take possession in the king's name. Whether 
IS- they arrived in tune is unfcnovm. If they did the claim 
was rejected, for Philip was crowned, vrith the full con- 
sent of the states, in a few days. Nor did the new mon- 
arch wfut long before he summoned his Enghsh oompeti- 
tor to come and do homage for the duchy of Guieime to 
him, as his li^e lord *. 

The jealousy which these rival claims had eseited 

1^ w?"^' 'J:^', 2""*^ i1.*'«- ^- '■ P' ^- '^lif =e ri™» claims will 
be IwHer uiiderelood tram llie foUowlug Tables— 

•Thetr daMsnlwUl poAaps bo bctler urutetatooS fronj i!ie fulloivinn 
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was never extinguished ; and each prince had, or pre- 
tended to have, many causes of compliunt against the 
other. Philip kept possession of several fortresses in 
Guienne claimed by the king of England; andEdwai'd, 
when after much tergiversation he consented to do 
homage, did it in general terms, omitting the liege pro- 
miseof feith and loyalty*. In ^331 a partial adjust 
ment of their differences took place : Philip restored 
certain castles to Edward ; and Edward by a public in- a.d. 
strument acknowledged that the homage for GuienneJ^^' 
ought not to have b I general hut liege f. The other .^^- 
Hubjects of content w d to the award of 

arbitrators; and a Qd hp as entevtamed that 
peace would be prese d h h opposite interest 
■which each foU in h ft Scotland awakened 

their former jealoi d d them into hosti- 

It had long been p y h French crown to 
support the Scottish kings against the superior power of 
England, When David was driven from his throne, 
Philip took him under his protection, gave him an 
asylum in his dominions, and repeatedly aided his parti- 
sans with money and ships. Edward behold this con- 
duct with displeasure, and laboured, but in vain, to 
detach the French monarch from the cause of the 
orphan. He suggested to him different intermarriages j^ 
between their children, proposed to pay him a consider- jg, 
able sum in rt-turn for the restoration of his fortresses, a.d. 
and offered to accompany him in a crusade to tho holy 1332. 
landj. But the jealousy of Philip was not to he laidA^'- 

• Ryni.i7.890. N. Bym. li. 7B7- "^^ P^"^ 'S'°"j,f|i^""';,in™ 

kii'g »b4 Snte SBvs, vulre. 1A391. 
ovo jnalUloation. Rjin 'v. 805. t. 160. 
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asleep: every advance waa eluded or rejected; and con- 
tinued irritation iiwlueed the king to turn hia arms from 
Scotland against France, and to revive his former claim 
to the Frenoii crown, which by doing homage to Philip 
he had in fiict abandoned long ago. It might flatter 
the vanity of Edward as a bold, hut the event showed 
that it was an injudiaiotis, measure. Unincumbered 
with a continental war, he was perhaps equal to the con- 
quest of Scotland. By aiminj; at too much, he ulti- 
mately gained nothing. 

By the public the king's determination was attributed 
to the influence of a sti'anger and an outlaw, whose pre- 
vious conduct had hi'ought indelible disgrace on his 
character. Robert II., count of Artois, had two chil- 
dren, a son Philip, and a daughter, Matilda. Robert, 
the present advisor of Edward, was the son of Philip; 
but his father had died before the grandfa.ther ; and in 
Artois the succession did not follow the lino of descent, 
but was attached to proximity of blood. Hence it hap- 
pened, that on the death of Robert II, Matilda obtained 
the county in preference to her nephew. She died in 
1318, and Robert immediately seized Artois hy force ; 
but was soon expelled by Philip V. of France, who 
claimed it in r^bt of his wife, the daughter of Matilda. 
Robert acquiesced: but when Philip of Valois, whose 
sister he had married, ascended the throne, hedernanded 
a revision of the judgment which had deprived him of 
Artois, His petition was granted ; and during the pro- 
cess he laid before the court four charters, which he 
A-D. pretended had been purloined, and secreted by Matilda, 
'^^- but which on examination proved to be forgeries. The 
2g 'fabricators of these instruments were condemned and 
executed : Robert fled to Namur, and was decUred an 
outlaw. The time of hia exile was employed in devising 
^ ^ schemes of revenge : the king and queen of Fratice 
332 became the principal objecls of his hatred ; and to satisfy 
Mar.' it. he had recourse to tJie spells of the sorcerer, and the 
(9, dagger of Che assassin. Driven iromNarauv, he cama 
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to England, where he insiniialed himself into the con- j.n. 
fldeace of Edwaid, obtained from him a yearly pension 1 337. 
of eight hundred pounds, and in return taught him to 
indulge, the flattering but visionary hope of being able 
to tear the French crown from the brows of Philip, aad 
to place it on his own head *. 

To cany into execution the mighty designs whioh he 
had formed, Edward was advised to solicit the aid of the 
continental, princes and sovereigns. With this view he 
concJuded alliances with Louis of Bavaria, emperor of 
Germany, the dukes of Brabant and Gueldres, the 
archbishop of Coloi^ne, the Marquis of Juliers, the counts 
of Hainaitlt and Naraur, and other princes of inferior 
consideration and power. He sought out, and retained 
every foreign adventurer, who could bring a few men at 
arms into the fteld ; and condescended to cultivate the 
friendship of Jacob Von Artaveldt, the celebrated brewer 
of Ghent, who had established democratic factions in all 
the opulent cities of Flanders, and with their aid reigned 
more absolutely than the earl, the rightful but almost 
nominal sovereign. Neither did. Philip neglect the 
storm which he saw gathoing around him ; he took into 
his bands Edwaid's possessions in Francet, and sought 
to fortiiy himself with the aid of his neighbours. Among 
his allies he numbered the kings of Navarre and Bo- 
hemia, the dukes of Bretagne, Austria, and Lorraine, 
the palatine of the Rhine, and most of the petty pi-inces 
of Germany. Thus more than half of the sovereigns of 
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A.u. The king, to defi'ay tlie expenses of his intonded ex- 

133S.pedi1ion, had recourse to subsidies, tallages, and forced 

loana: he pawned his jewels and crown; he seized for 

his present use the tin and nuol of the year ; and yet be 

hitd the address to make the war popular with the nation, 

j'e'b.ot at least with its representatives. The commons 

24. petitioned liim to pursue his right; the lords gave their 

consent'?, and in the summer of 1338 he sailed with a 

juj numerous fleet from Orwell to Antwerp. To his dis- 

16. appointment he soon learned th^ it was more easy to 

purchase the pcoinises than the co-operation of his 

aLies. Though he granted commercial indulgences to 

the town* of Brabant and Flanders, though he scattered 

with a lavish hand the treasiires which he had brought 

with him from England, evciy attempt to diaw them 

into the field was fiuitlesa; and he was compelled to 

satisfy himself with their respectiye engagements to 

join him the next yeai- in the month of July, and to 

Sept. ""P^n the campaign with the siege of Camhray. Even 

2. thi« cost him a journey to Coblentz, where the emperor, 

by mseHtmg him with the title of vicar or depnty, 

gaie him authority to receive the homage, and to 

command the services of the princes belonging to the 

empuej In the spring he sumraraiod his allies to 

assemble at the appointed time; and about the middle 

, o_ of September he was able to lead an army of fifteen 

'. -39. thousand men alarms to the walls of Cambray, which 

"■ 't' with its territory was comprehended witliin the ancient 

* '■ limits of the empire. Here he spent four daj-s in laying 
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waste the coutitiy : but as soon as he had crossed Ihe Sept 
borders of France the counts of Namur and Hainault ^^ 
fell back, on the pretest that hia authority as imperial 
vicar expired the moment he entered a foreign terrkory. 
He dismissed them with thanks for their past services, 
ajid continued his march, ravaging the country, and 
burning the villages for the breadth of twelve leagues, Oct, 
from Bapaume to Peronne and St. Quintin. Here, !'• 
however, the rest of his allies refused to advance. Why, 
they asked, should they leave tlie frontiers of Hainault, 
whenc* they drew all their supplies ? Let Philip come 
and seek them, since he bad so oi^en sworn tliat the 
king of England should never possess two feet of laud, 
nor spend a whole day within the borders of France '. 
Edward reluctantly yielded to their advice, and directed 
his march towards the Ardennes, when letters were re- 
ceived from different persons in the Fvench army, oifer- 
ing on the part of Philip to light on the following Thurs- 
day, if the king would choose afield of battle in an open 
plain, without wood, water, or morass. He therefore 
recalled his detachments, which had spreail devastation 
to the gates of Laon, and waited for the enemy at the Oct 
village of La Flameogrie. On the Friday evening it 22. 
was ascertained, from the information of the prisoners, 
that Philip was arrived at Vironfosse, about five miles „ . 
distant, and intended to fight the next day. In the 23. 
morning Edward marshaled his forces on foot in three 
divisions, with the English archers and Welsh lancers 
before the men at alios ; and, mounting a palfl^, rode 
from banner to banner, recommending to the courage of 
tlie^^troops the preservation of hia honour. Philip had 
arrayed in similar order his more numerous force ; but 
his ardour for battle was checked by tlie cooler policy of 
his council, who represented that the king of England 
dared only creep along the boj'ders ; that such another 
expedition must be his rnin ; and that it was folly to 
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stake a crown on the uncertain isswe of a battle, when 
the best advantages of victory might he seuured without 
any risk. The Enghsh, fall of hope and courage, im- 
patiently H'aited the app h f ll e enemy ■ in the 
evening their scouts repo I d th t th Fj 1 
ployed in felling trees, op 1 1 1 d f t fy 

their camp. The king r pai ed f th gh t A 
nes, and sent word to Ph 1 p ti t h Id p 1 1 ra 

another day ; but learnin tl t th my h d n ar h d 

NoT.back into the interior, he t ndt B 1 tl ank I 
1- his allies for their exert and d b d d 1 is my 

Such was the issue of tb f n d hi p d t 
N»v. which Edward had us 1 salj xp d d th mm 
13. tieasure wbieh he had dra f in Engla d nd h d 
moreover involved himself m debt to the enormous 
amount of three hundred thousand pounds *. 

From the moment that the real object of the king of 
England was disclosed, the pope Benedict XII. had 
most earnestly laboured to prevent the effusion of blood. 
With this view he had repeatedly despatched legates fo 
the contending monarchs, and at last had offered as 
their common father to take on himself the office of 
arbitrator, and to weigh with an impartial hand tlieir 
respective pretensions. Bat when he learned that Ed- 
ward had sought the ftiendship of the emperor I^uis, 
Oct, and accepted fi'ora him the title of vicai- of the empire, 
^2. he wrote a long and espoatulatory letter, reminding the 
king that Louis had never been acknowledged as em- 
peror by the apostolic see ; that he had raised up an 
anti-pope, and endeavoured to pIuBge the Christian 
world into schism; that he had been excommunicated 
by the hist pontiff; and that a similar sentence had been 
i.D. fulminated against his abettors. But the king was im- 
1340.nioveably fixed in his purpose : he evaded the offers and 
^*°' reproaches of the pontiff by declaring that it was hia 
earnest wish to reconcile Louis with the church, and 
• SceUieWnK'aletlrvin Ayoibiii7,^-19-'HcminB.30B. KnyBhton, 
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that he was ready to accede to any honourable terms, 
which Philip or Benedict mig;ht propose * ; and imme- 
diately afterwards, at the solicitation of Arlaveldt, pub- 
licly assumed the title of king of Franue, and quartered 
in his arms the French lilies with the English lions. In 
two proclamations issued at Ghent, and circulated Feb. 
through the jjow Countries and the neighbouring pro- '■ 
vinces, he set forth his undoubted right to the French 
crown, of which, by reason of his tender age and ignor- 
ance of law, he had been deprived by tlie insatiable am- 
hition of the lord Philip da Valois ; enumerated all the 
injuries which he had received from that prince by the 
invasion of his rights in Guienne, the support of his 
rebellious subjects in Scotland, and the depredations 
committed on the English, commerce at sea; and con- 
cluded with a declaration that he now revoked his for- 
mer homage and his recognition of Philip, and took 
upon himself, what was Iiis own hereditary r^ht, the 
dignity of king, and the government of the kingdom of 
Fiance t. 

This new measure drew from the pontiff a sensible 
and affectionate reproof. He wrote to Edward that his Mai^ 
own ambition, and the interested advice of his allies, 5- 
were leading him into difHculties and disgrace ; that it . 
was madness for a stranger to rely on the fidelity of the 
men of Flanders, who had always been noted for dis- 
loyalty to fhoir native princes; that he had acfed pre- 
cipitately at the best in proclaiming himself king of 
France, before he was in possession of any part of that 
kingdom; that; unless the heirs of females were capable 
by kw of inheriting the crown, he eould have no pre- 
tensions ; and if they were, there existed persons still 
living, the issue of the daughters of his uncles, who had 
a nearer, and therefore a better claim ; that by doing 
homage to Philip de Valois he had acknowledged tlie 
title of that prince, and by assuming it himself would 

■ Rjni.iv.Bafi.u.6a, 12ti.l4e. 15fi. + R J m. V. 158-163. 
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iiiritateallnatIvesofFiar.ee; that to wrest llie sceptre 
froiE his rival by foiee was, in the eatiraatLoii of every 
indifferent judge, an impracticable attempt: and that 
the event would convince him of the perfidy of his allies, 
who, when he had once exhausted his treasures, would 
leave him to make the beat terms he could with an ck- 
asperated and powerful adversary*. 
Feb. But DO arguments could ccvince the ambition of 
21> Edward. To raise money for the payment of his debts 
and the expenses of another campaign, he determined to 

^^' revisit England, and left his queen at Ghent as an host- 
ago for his speedy return. From his parliament he ob- 
tained an imprecedented supply of the ninth lamb, the 
ninth Hcece, and the ninth sheaf 1', with an additional 
duty on the exportation of wool for two years ; and was 
preparing to fulfil his engagement, when advice was 
brouglit that Philip, to intercept him on his passage, 
had assembled with the aid of the Genoese and Nor- 
mans a powerful fleet in the harbour of Sluys. Tlie 
king immediately collected every vessel in the southern 
ports, and declared his intention to seek, and fight tie 
enemy. The opposition and entreaties of his eouncil 
wore despised. " You are all," he exclaimed, " in a 
"conspiracy against me. I shall go: those who are 

June " afraid, may stay at home." He sailed with a gallant 
22. fleet from Orwell, and the next evening, off Blakenbei^^, 
discovered across a neck of land the forest of masis 
which occupied the harbour. Three knights were landed, 
who reported at their return, that they had reckoned 
nineteen sail of unusual dimensions, two hundred ahip^ 
of war, and a still greater number of. smaller vessels. 

JiioB During the night tha enemy moved from tlieir anchor- 
^■'* age, and at sunrise were discovered in four lines moored 

* Id. V. 113. t ARcr the dt^uctloo ota teoUi tot Oa payment otBOm, 
tba Tdnth part <tt ihb remiLlDder la equal to tbe nti^j-esold teeth. It was tblH 
BoibufDlntJiThlcli tbepArLlanugit i^vetflUjeking. A^r aeveral ejtperl- 
jnentihe dedaed that it B&uuld belovled Ln ofary parish aMorflmgloHiO 
vahiatioa of dertala of the pariEbloDera npon oath, uid Chat, If tbe anjouot 
uta nob equal to tbe amrmnt of the tithes according to the taxation oT Fopa 
Hloholaa In 123% a eibliuiLuil r.;.i.wii s'miM be a^jsigoed fir the deMeuc;. 
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aecoes the passage. Tlieit ships carried turrets provided 
m-ith BtoneB oa thdr maat heads, and were feetened to 
each other with chains of iron. Edward placed the 
strongest of liis ships in front, so that every vessel car- 
rying a body of men at arms was a.ccoinpaiiied by two 
sail manned with archers : while the noble ladies, who, 
to the number of fifcy, had come to wait on queen 
Philippa were intrusted to the protection of a strong 
guai'd behind the reserve. At first the king put out to 
sea ; a movement which impressed the enemy with a no' 
tiou that he declined an engagement ; but his object was 
to avoid the sun, which shone full in his eyes ; and soon 
afterwards, having the wind and tide in his favour, he 
bore down on the Brst line of tlie French. Each com- 
mander selected his opponent, and met with a gallant 
resistance ; but the discharge of the archers gradually 
cleaied the decks of tlie enemy ; the men at aims im- 
mediately boarded ; every ship in the lirst division was 
captured ; and the banner of England waved trium 
phantly over the colours of France. 

At this important moment arrived the lord Morley 
nith a fleet tiom the norttiern counties; and the victot's 
with then & ends pioceeded to attack the three remuin- 
ing d luioi s But a panic struck the second and third 
1 nes of the eneiav the men leaped fiom their ships, 
which ihey could not disengage, into their boats; and 
moie than two thousand ai'e said to have perished in the 
waves The lourth hue remained, consisting, of sixty 
large vessels reinfoued by the bravest of those who had 
escaped flom the captjred ships. This, though the vie- 
toi-y na;: already won opposed an obUinate resistanc« 
fo the conquerors ai d by prulonging the coiitest till 
midnight afforded to a few stragglers the opportunity of 
escaping in the dark. With the exception of these the 
whole fleet remained in the hands of the English, Ed- 
ward is said to have lost two ships, which were sunk, 
■ and about four tliousand men: the slain and drowned 
of the enemy amounted to seven times that number * 

• FMlliisbnUle.MoFn,iHsatt,c4a. AwBljnry,6ifi9. Hennng.SSI), 
3S1. KQj-ghl.SM7. Hjmcr, V, 19S. 
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History liardly presenta an instance of a naval victoiy 
more complete or more sa;i [Quinary . The French mi- 
nsters dared nol acquaint Philip with the disaster : it 
was first hinted to him hy his huflixin *. 

Crowned with the laurels of vietoiy Edward landed 
the Pext morning, repaired to the church of Ardenboui^ 
to return thanks to the Almighly, and hastened to visit 
his royal consort at Ghent The report of hia arrival 
soon crowded his court with the principal of his alhes, 
and the treasures w^ich ho brought with him gave such 
activity to theirexertions, that in a short lime he marched 
at the head of two hundred thousand men to undertake 
at the same time the two sieges of Toumay and St. 
Omert. Yetthesemightypreparations, which astonished 
all Europe, after a few weeks ended in nothing, The 
force which, under Robert of Artois, advanced towards 
St. Omer, was dispersed befure it reached its destination. 

Ju'yA detachment had been surprised in the little town of 
*"• Arques : some of the fugitives about midnight reached 
the camp in the vale of Cassel; a causeless alarm was 
raised and propagated with rapidity, and sixty thousand 
men fled in eve\y direction, leaving behind Thera their 
bn^^ge, their arms, and their general^ Edward him- 
self surrounded Tournay with a numerous force; but 
it was resolutely defended by a garrison consisting of 
thirty thousand select men. From his camp he wrote, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, a challenge to Philip de 
Valois, proposing to him to fight singly, body to body, 
or to leave the decision of their quarrel to one hundred 
combatants on each side, or to appoint a day when they 

'"■y should engage with all their forces. The king of Franco 
' replied, that it was not for him to ansKer letters ad- 
dressed to Philip de Valois; but he would observe ihat 
Edward, in violation of his homage and fealty. Lad a 
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second time entarod the French territory, and tWt his 
sovereign loi'd would drive Iiim out of it again whenevpr 
he sliould thialc proper *. Pliilip liad resolved to pursua 
the same policy, which had proved so useful the last 
year, to exhaust the finances of his rival without al- 
lowing him an opportunity of gaining any decided ad- 
vanfage. From the neighbourhood of Bouvines, at the 
short distance of tliree leagues, he watched, but did not 
interrupt tlie operations of the besiegers. The garrison 
had turned every useless mouth out of the city ; yet at 
the exphation of some weeks the horrors of famine were 
severely felt, aud the iall of the place was oonfideiitiy 
anticipated, unless it should he relieved by the result 
of a battle. At this crisis Jane of Hainault, the sister 
to the king of France, and mother to the queen of Eng- 
land, left the convent in which she had resided since the 
death of her husband, and on her knees besought Ed- 
ward to consent to an accommodation^. Nothing could 
be more repugnant to his wishes or interests. But the 
predictions of the pontiff now began to be verified. His 
treasures were exhausted: his allies refused to fight 
without money; and he reluctantly acquiesced in an 
armistice for nine months, in which the Scots were 
included, and which before its expiration was prolonged Sept. 
for another year J. A hope was cherished, that in the 25. 
iiiteiTaJ might he laid the foundation of a lasting peace : 
but, tliough the pope employed aU the influence which 
he possessed, nothing could subdue the obstinacy of the 
two monarchs. Edward, indeed, was induced to waive 
his other claims, provided he might enjoy not only the 
possession but also the sovereignty of Guienne : but 
llie pride of Philip refused to treat on any conditions 

• Rvm. T. 193—200. He sMf>l a iprliai mesange, tlist ha was readr 
toniHi EHueril siuKly on luiy iluy. lui cuncnunn that Die viclor shn.ilR 
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till his rival had erased from hia arms the lilies, and 
fonnally renounced the title of king of France. 

Edward retired in sullen discontent from the walls 
of Toumay. By the most urgent messages he required 
money from England : hut the exchequer nas unable 
to satisfy his wauts ; and the damour of his allies, who 
demanded the discharge of their arrears, compelled 
!iim to borrow of usurers at exorbitant interest * , 
Some of the courtiers improved the opportunity to instil 
into hia mind suspicions of the fidelity of his ministers ; 
and suddenly, without any prerious notice, leaving the 
earl of Derby and other noblemen in pledge with hia 
creditors 1", he sailed in stormy weather from a port in 
Zealand, stole unperceived up the Thames, landed abc^'it 
"■ midnight at the Tower, and the next morning displaced 
■ the chancellor, treasurer, and master of the rolls, con- 
fined three of the judges, and ordered the arrest of most 
of the officers employed in the collection of the revenue. 
But the man whom he principally wished to aeoure, 
archbishop Stratford, president of the council, escaped 
to Canterbury, and set his enemies at defiance. When 
he was summoned to appear before the king, he appealed 
in his own favour, and in favour of his colleagues, to 
). the provisions of the great charter, renewed the ancient 
'■excommunication against those who should violate the 
^" liberties of Englishmen, refused to answer before any 
other judges than bis peers assembled in parliament, 
and reminded the monarch of the fate of his father, 
who had by his arbitrary proceedings forfeited tlie love 
of his subjects. Edward, afraid in his present cu'cum- 
Htances to proceed to extremities, condescended to enter 
into a personal controversy with the primate, and 
. ordered a proclamation to bo I'cad in all the chvirches 
. ' accusing Stratford of having intercepted the supplies 
granted to tlie king, and either appropriated tlicm to 
himself, or diverted them into different eliannelst. To 

■ Rym. V. ^6. i III V. S;?. 1 Ke« Rjrii,.(i. l.tt. 6, J. 
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this proclamBtion the archbishop opposed a circular Fab. 
letter, in which he victoriously refuted the ehaj^e, by 22, 
showing that it was impoEsible to collect the taxes for 
the whole year during the siege of Toumay ; and that, 
if they had been collected, they were already mortgaged 
for the payment of the debts contracted in the preceding 
year*. The sequel of the quarrel is interesting, aa it'^" 
involved a question respecting the privileges of the 
peerage. When the parliament assembled the arch- 
bishop obeyed the summons, but was stopped at the 
entrance of the hall, and hm^iied iato the court of ex- 
chequer to hear an information which had been lodged 
ajjainst him by the king's order. On the following 
days he repeatedly attempted to enter, and was re- 
peatedly excluded, with the bishops of Chichester and 
Lichfield, the late chancellor and treasurer. He pro- 
tested against the injury which was thus offered to the 
first peer in the realm : the other lords considered it 
a violation of their privileges ; and their opposition 
cjmpelled the king to at^ourn the parliament from day 
to day. At length he allowed the primate to take his Apr. 
seat, but immediately left the house, and employed 28. 
sir John Darey and sir William Killesby to accuse him 
before the citizens of London and the house of com- 
mons. But the lords were not to be diverted from their Apr. 
purpose. They petitioned the king to acknowledge 30, 
lliat, when a peer was impeached by the crown, he 
could not be compelled to plead before any other tribu- Msy 
nal than the high court of parliament; and, when Ed- 3, 
ward objected that such an acknowledgment would be 
prejudicial to the public interests, and derogatory from ^ 
the rights of the crown, they requested his pel-mission j/ 
to refer the question to a committee of four prelates, 
four earls, and four barons. The report of the com- 
mittee was unanimously approved, and an address was 

• Anr. Sat i B7-3li- The king replied : l)Ut fhe yiolen™ of bis aiuaflt 
pt.~M that he could nol n-miB ific primnW. See it in Rymoc, SW Ang. 
SiiC. L 36. And llw whule cotMSJond™™ in Heminefcid, 32fi-35a 
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So H HARD I 1 iQ-iSKUl 

^ kl totl kin^' 111 1 c!i t n-u slilid Bsar m It 
niable primple llmt no poei oould ba airaieiied or 
brought to judferaent except m piriiament and bj hw 
peers \ doubt, Iheyobsened had been nised whether 
a peer who had been employed m the great oiiices of 
the MOW! might not on iccount ot his offii-e be cilled 
before some other e iirt of justice but it was their 
opinion that even in such case he ought not to be 
arraigned at the prosecution of the kmg nor bse his 
tempoiahties, lands tenements goids or chattels, nor 
be arrested ii iprisoned or outla'wed nor plead nor 
recenejudgment t\cept m full parhament, and before 
his peei-s* The nec^b'iity of piocuring a supply in 
duced Edward to acquiesce- at the joint prayer of the 
lords and mm h ce d St tf d t f 
and, wh ih t p 1 t q t d th t h m felt b 
treated asp dlldtop h 

by a trial pi t h t d t 1 q t,. 

on condit tl t b th h 1 Id p n ly k 

the subje t of ppl> t d rat Am tt 

of two pr 1 t d f 1 w pp nt d t 

the answers of the primate : but tbeir decision was de- 
ferred till the next parliament t- 

Such had been the urgency of the king's wants, as 
to admit of no delay ; and the lords, clergy, and com- 
10 la 1^ redress 

g mbodi d ma statute, 
bis grea Edward had 
us g ed against 
m he n, and de- 
fa had ceded necessity. 
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A. a. 1341.] Edward's dissimulation. 37 

.ha would aflerwai'da revoke at his own convenience. 
As soon as be had reaped the advantage of this dissimu- 
lation he was not ashamed to avow and defend it. In *** 
a eiroular letter to the sherifFs of the counties he stated 
I hat the ohstinacy of tlie parliament had thieatened the 
most serious evils ; that it was his duty, in such cir- 
cumstances, to dissemble, that he had pretended to 
aasent to their pelitions, while in reality he protested 
a^amst them; and therefoie he did now by his own 
authority, with the assent of his council, revoke and 
.maul the late statute*. It was necessary that the 
uther orders should acquiesce till the next parliameut : 
hut the convocation of the cleiaj had already been sum- 
moned, and to prevent it from employing tiie spiritual 
arras of censure and excommunioatioii in defence of 
the clerical privileges, Bdward wrote to the archbisliop, 
fiirbidding him, under the severeHt penalties to under- 
take the defence of the pretended statute, or to f>,rui 
any resolution in contempt of the royal authority t. Two 
years elapsed before he ventured to meet his parlia- 
ment. He had then the address to prevail on buth 
houses to consent to the repeal, on condition that the 
principal of their requests should be granted ; and at 
tiio same time ordei'ed the process against the primate 
"to be eiased a d q ashed, as eontraiy to reason and 
I thj 

The fa lure of the two last campaigns might have 
weaned Ed ard f om bis attachment to continental 
all ■» cos But he as destined to experience a more 
c ulI mort ficat on Tlie emperor, who had concluded 

liiii psnniilmu Ills vice. ^m. v. 2S2. Ths pilnidpal anislsi of iSis 
bt'ililXe,«iu«nwd ihe prlvilfi^ oftha psBrae" menEioDEd abova. a provl- 
ETua Ibat tbe cH^rzy Bbould not bs unduly Inu-cruvl^ in their mnru liy 
till! civU oDli»rB,Bii onln that ill (he i!nat offlnnrioTtlie acma hIiohIiI lie 
swidU ia ulHerve the magna chaila, and that at the DmniaFnis'intiit uT 
mcii piullixiiirnt they alifiuld he aut^ivlerl fVoiu Iha e!Bcutii>a at ikieir 

ulaintaufiniTnlihem'b^rmelLliDuteul'Uiiils. Uat.l'iiLl. ii, 1^,133, 
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a peace with France, levoked li 

Junf parial vicar *, and tho princes of the empire declinud 
■^^- lo Sght any longer under his hanner. It is not im- 
piobahle that in these circumstances the quand be- 
tween the two crowns might have been accoraniodatud. 
had not an event happened whith piomised to open 
tu the king of England a road into the heart of France, 
Ji>hn IJI., duke of Bretagne, had three brothers, Guy, 
Peter, and John earl of Monlfort Guy and Peter 
died before him ; but Guy liad left a daughter, Jane, 
who, since the duke had no children, was considered 
by her uncle and the states as apparent heir to the 
djchy, and as such had been married to Charles de 

^.,rij Blois, nephew to the king of France t. But when John 

30. himself died, his brother Montfcrt claimed the auo- 

ceasion, seized the treasures of the late duke, obtained 

llossession of th^ principal fortresses, and crossing over 

to England, did homage, it was said, to Edward as king 

S*nt "^ J^'iiice, and hia sovereign J. The cause, however, 
7_ ■ was carried before tlie legitimate tribunal, the peers of 
France, and by them the dukedom was ailjudged to 
Charles de Blois in right of his wife. The king of 
France immediately sent a strong force under hia son 
and his nephew into Bretagne ; the king of England 
armed in aid of his vassal. It iadifficuU to justify the 
conduct of Edward on tliis occasion ; for, if he admitted 
theclaim of Montfort io the exclusion of Jane, he ouglit 
also to have admitted Philip's right to the French crown 
to the exclusion of Isabella and her offspring, Philip 
was more consistent. For by the laws of the monarchy, 
though females could not inherit the throne, 'Ley could 
succeed to fiefs equally with males. 

The war began to the advantage of Charles, who by 
treachery or surprise made himself master of Nantes, 
and got possession of the person of his rival. But thu 
• Rym. V. aea. 3B1. ^ t D'Avgenhe, y. 1-& 
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interests of th M tf t 1 11 suppoited by the Oct. 

couraire a d p f h w fe, Jane, sister to 

the earl of Fl-md A h heard of the cap- 

tivity of h h b d he p t d her infant son to 

the citizen d g so f R i>, id exhorted them 
to defend th f tl hild th only male issue, 

besides hi fth fh C p-inces. AiTected 

by her te b ty d I q and perhaps still 

more by th d t b t f 1 herald native, they swore 
to live and die m her sereiee. the rising enthusiasm 
diffused itself through the neighbouring cities, and 
the interests of Charles appeared to he rather prejudiced 
than advanced by the captivity of his competitor. During 
the winter Jane retired to the fortress of Hennebon, 
sent her son for greater security to England, aad 
earnestly solicited succours from Edward, In the ^ „. 
spring Charles, with a numerous army, invested the 1.142. 
fortress, and the heroine, on horseback, and in ar-^ar. 
mour, directed and encouraged the gairison. On one 
occasion during an assault she sallied out at the op- 
posite gate, set the camp -of the besiegers on Are, 
retired to (he neighbouring castle of Aurai, and shortly 
after fought her way back into Hennebon. Still no 
succour arrived: the garrison was thinned by repeated 
assaults, and enfeebled by femine; and the bishop of 
Leon had aJready arranged the terms of the capitulatbn, 
when the countess from the highest turret of the casile 
espied a fleet in the horizon, and exclaimed, " The Msiy. 
"EjiglisliI I see the English!' The garrison imme. 
diately ran to the ramparts: all thoughtsof a surrender 
were banished ; and sir Walter Manny, with a strong 
body of troops, who had been detained forty days by 
contraiy winds, safely arrived in the harbour *. 

The force under Manny raised the siege of Hennebon, Jtily, 
but was too weak to venture into the fielS. The coun- 
tess sailed to England herself, returned with Robert of 
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40 EDWAiiB in. [chap. I. 

Artois and a small force of archei-s and men at arms, 
and besieged and took the city of Vannes. Edward 
followed in autuma witli twelve thousand men; but by 
attempting too much, effected nothing;. He divided 

Oct. his forces into three divisions, with which at the same 
^' time he pretended to invest Rennes, Nantes, and Van- 
nes, which had lately been retaken by Charles: but the 
arrival of the duke of Normandy, the eldest son of 
Philip, compelled him to concentrate and intrench his 
forces. The French did the same ; and the two armies 
remained for several weeks during the depth of winter 
in the vicmity of each other* At this juncture, to 
the equal satisfaction ol both parties, two cardinals 

i.D, arrived, chaiged to mediate a peace by Clement VI., 
31S. whobad been lately raised to the chair of St. Peter. 

Jaii.^ truce wasconeluded for three jeais andciglit months, 
' during which a negotiation for peice should be opened 
before the pontiff, as a pi iv ate mdi\ idual, and the com- 
mon IHend of the two powers f. One of the conditions 
stipulated for the release of John de Montfort; but 
Philip evaded its execution, and to the complaint of 
the pontiif answered, that he kept him in prison not 
for any public, but for private and particular' reasons, 

*■ "^ At the end of three years he escaped from the Louvre 
Feb ' disguised as a merchant, arrived safely in Englaifd, did 

May homage to Edward as king of France, and returned to 

20. Bretagne to die in the castle of Honnebon. By his will 
''•'I't he appointed Edward guardian to his son J, 

It was not long before the hope of an Bceommo<!atioH, 
which had been so fondly cherished by the pontiff, was 
entirely extinguished. Each party daily violated the 
ai'mistice, and the negotiators, instead of settling the 
conditions of peace, were employed in discussing com- 

+ Rym,T.337.3a?.* The"arl'u™ant'=MenU,a''tliat*mj!'eiigs'rs shouM 
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plaints and recriminations. The two nations were ex- 
asperated by mutual injuries ; and tlieir sovereigns 
sought only a respite to breathe, that they might renew 
the contest. Preparations for wac were made on both 
sides : Edwai'd obtained grants of wool from bis parlia- 
ment : Philip established the gabelle. the monopoly of 
salt for the becefit of the crown, which was so long con- 
sidei^ed an intolerable grievance by the French. These 
modes of raising money afforded them opportunities of 
exercising their wit. The king of England declared 
that his advetsary now reigned by salic law ; and the 
ting of France retorted by denominating Edward " the 
" wool-merchant*." 

Ac length the English parliament recommended the 
renewal of hostilities +, and an army proceeded to 
Guienne under the command of the king's cousin, the 
earl of Derby, who was reputed the moat accomplished 
nobleman, as well as one of the bravest warriors of the 
age. He landed at Bayonne, inarched to Bordeaux, and Juua 
soon recovered the greater part of the places which had "■ 
been conquered by the enemy. The most splendid ac- 
tion in the campaign was fought under the walls of 
Auberoche. The count of Lisle, the French comman- 
der, had ordered twelve thousand men to assemble se- 
cretly in the neighbourhood, and immediately invested 
the place. With four engines they threw lowers of 
stones within the walls, and forced the garrison to take 
shelter under the ground. The eai'l of Derby, witl^ three 
hundred men at arms, and six hundred archers, ad- 
vanced through bye-ways to their relief: at supper time (^^^_ 
they burst into the French camp : the general and prin- aa, 
cipal officers were killed or taken at table, and the 
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arcLevs with their arrows instantly dispersed every small 
body of the enemy as soon as it was fotmed. Eut the 
intelUgence had now reached the other half of the be- 
sieging army, which hy on the opposite aide of the place, 
and the conquerors had still to contend against an enemy 
six times their number. The victory was secured by the 
garrison from the castle, who in the heat of the contest 
charged the rear of the French. Of the whole twelve 
thousand me.i, very few escaped. Nine earls and vis- 
counts were made prisoners ; nor was there a man at 
arms timoiig the English, who did not return with two 
■■r three barons, knights, or esquhes, as his share of the 

The earl of Derby, having obtained a reinforcement 
from England, pursued his victorious career, while Ed- 
ward aaUed to Siuys tfl meet the deputies of the cities of 

"'a'i ''^'^i''^''*- His object was to perauade the natives lo 
withdraw their allegiance from earl Louis, their sove- 
i-eign, and to transfer it t» his son, prince Edward. The 
majorityof the deputies openly testified their disappro- 
bation of the proposal. Artaveldt not only spoke in iis 
favour, but engaged to proems its adoption by the prin- 
cipal cities. At Bruges and Yprea he was successful ; 
but at Ghent his enemies had previously exasperated the 
inhabitants against him: he met with no civilities on his 

July way through the streets ; and liad no sooner entered his 

'7- house than it was surrounded by an etir^ed populace, 

demanding his head. The doors were forced ; Artaveldt 

July "'** murdered ; and Edward, deprived of his cliief sup- 
2B. Ifi't. returned to England. Hither the Flemish depu- 
ties followed him, and consoled him for the loss of bis 

Stilt, demagogue, by engaging never to obey their earl till he 
3"- should swear fealty to the king of England. Louis lived 
at Ruremond, despoiled of the greatest part of his terri- 
tory r but he remained fiiithful io Philip, declaring that 
his conscience would never permit him to actnowledgp 

• I'mias. c 105. m. Villftiii, aim, 1&15, 
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Edward for tlie king, till he should see him in posses- 
sion of the crown of France *. 

The uninterrupted success of the earl of Derhy had 
proved how much might be eifofited hy English yalour, 
when ils exertions were not checked by the councils of 
iiitcresled allies ; and Edward havii^ collected a nu- 
merous force, consisting solely of his own subjecta, sailed 
from Southampton, with liie intention, as he gave out, 
of invadingtliesouthemprovinces of France. Butwhe- 
ther it were that he sought to deceive the enemy, or that 
during the voyage he was dissuaded by Geoffrey de liar- ^ ^^ 
court, a French refugee, be suddenly altered his course, jj^g^ 
and ancliored in the road of La Hogue, on the coast ofj,|iy' 
Normandy. The province was defenceless: while (lie li 
neet burnt all the vessels in the different hai'houis, tlie 
army in three divisions pillaged the country, set fire to juiy 
the villages, and collected prisoners ; Carentan, St Lo, 18. 
and Caen, a lai^ and populous city, were taken; and 
the spoil, with the constable of France, sixty knights, j^i^ 
and three hundred of the wealthiest citizens, was sent 26. 
to the fleet and conveyed to England +, Edward's object 
seems to liavo been to draw from Guienne the Frencli 
army of one hundred thousand men, which had entered 
that province, to cross the Seine, march through Picardy 
into Artois, join his Flemish auxiliaries, who, to the 
number of forty thousand, had passed the French fron- 
tiers, and then lay siege to the important town of Calais. 
But on his arrival at Rouen he found the bridge over 
the Seine broken down, and Philip with a numerous 
force on the opposite bank. From this moment it be- 
came a contest of skilUhetween the two monarchs. The 
king of England was impatient to pass the river, and 
bring his adversary to battle before he could be joined 
by his reinforcements : the king of France sought to 
confine the Enghsh to the left hank of the Seine till ho 
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Aim V°^^ <iv<:i'wlielin them with tho superiority of his force. 
^^■Edward proceeded along the river, burning the villages, 
and phmdenng the tovms of Vemon. Mantes, and Poissy ; 
but not a bridge had been left standing, and all his mo- 
tions were followed and watched by the enemy from the 
opposite bank. It was in vain that he sent his light 
ti-oops to insult the feuxbourgs of Paris ; that he re- 
duced to ashes St. Germain, St. Cloud, and Bowrg la 
iieiue; and that some adventurers passed the river in 
boats, and set Gre to NeuiUy and Boulogne. Philip was 
not tfl be diverted from his pui-pose by the bravadoes of 
his enemy, or the murmurs of the Parisians. Frum this 
situation, which daily became more rtangei-ous, the Eng- 
lish were delivered by a successful stratagem. De- ' 
campmg early in the morning from Poissy, they ad- 
vanced with expedition towards the capital : but as soon 
j'J^' as it was ascertained that the French army was in full 
• march for the same city, they rapidly retraced their 
steps, cleared the opposite bank with the aid of the ar- 
chers, crossed by the bridge which the workmen had re- 
paired, and took possession of Pontoise. Chagrined at 
the success of this manteuvre, and elaled by the number 
of troops that had crowded to his standard at St. Denis, 
Phihp challenged the king of England to fl^t him on 
the plain of Vaugirard. or between Pontoise and Fran- 
conville. Edwai-d replied thet he should always be fownd 
ready for battle ; but that, as he was in his own domi- 
nions, he would not allow any other person to dictate to 
him either the place or the day *. He continued his 
march, burnt, as he passed, the suburbs of Beauvais, 
plundered the town of Pois, and fixed his head-quartew 
at Airaines. Anxioustoci'osstheSomme,he despaCehed 
two marshals, with three thousand men, to discover or 
force a passage. They successively attempted the bridges 
of Pont de Remi, Long, and Pecquigny ; but were foiled 
in each place, and returned with the disheartening news 
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tu the iirmy. On the same daj Philip had fined his head- 
quarters at Anuens. The nest morning Edwaj^ qmtted 
AiTiunCB. In two houi« it waa occupied bj the enemy. 
He attempted to surprise Abbeville, but was defeated by 
tlie vi^ance of the townamen. In thfl evening he had 
the good fortune to carry Viaement by assault, which of- 
fered to him the prospect of a lodging for the night ; but 
what course was he to take in the morning ? A number 
of country-men were brought before him ; he tempted them 
with promises and threats ; at last a peasant owned that he 
WM acquainted with the ford of Blanchetaqua, near the 
mouth of the river, and offered for an adequate reward to 
lead them to the place. The army marched at midnight ; 
but on their arrival at the ford the tide had not began to 
ebb, and at sunrise they beheld the opposite bank lined 
wilii tweke thousand men, under the command of Qode- 
mar du Fay. In this distresMng atuation they waited for 
some hours, espeotiug every moment the arrival of thiar 
pursuers. About ten o'clock it was reported that the tide 
was out. Edwaid gave the word of command in the name of 
God and St. George ; and the men at arms plunged into the 
river. About the middle they were met by the French cav- 
alry ; but the English fought with the courage of despiuf , 
and the enemy were routed, with the loss of two thousand 
men, Philip at his arrival found only a few slia^lera ou 
the left bant. The rising of the tide compelled him to relm- 
quish the pursuit, and lead back his army to Abbeville : the 
English took pcfflsession of Crotoi, and found in tlie port sev- 
eral vessels laden with the wines of Poitou and Saintonge *. 
Hitherto the ting had retired rapidly before his purauera, 
now he halted to await their arrival. With his motives we 
are not acquainted ; bat he must have had some powerful 
inducement to hazard an engagement with such a dispaiity 
of force. To his attendants he merely Bind, "we will go 
no further. I am now on the lawful inheritance of my 
lady mother (the county of Ponthieu), and it is mj duty 
to defend it gainst my adversary." Of his Flemish al- 
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lies ive liava no ijitolligence. They had eDterod the Fi-cnch 
temitories ttaee weeks before, and probably had retui'ned, 
or taken a di&rent direetbn. 
Aug, Philip loitered a 5ay at Abbeville, that he might mereaBe 
^- his immense force by the addition of a few thousanda. To 
Edward, who had to fight for his liberty and Ufa, the delay 
waa moat valuable, as it allowed him to refresh his men 
after their fetigue, to arrange hia plans, and to make the 
necessary preparations for battle. The spot on which he 
had determined to receive the enemy was the high ground 
beyond Oreci, lying between the river Maye on the right, 
and Wadicourt on the left. In the evening he invited his 
Iwrona to supper, enterf^ned them with cheerfulness, and 
dismissed them with a promise of victory. When they 
weie gone, he entered his oratory, threw himself on his 
knees before the altiu:, laid prayed that God would preserve 
his honour. It was midni^t when he retuwi to his bed : 
he slept Jittle, and at the dawn of the morning assisted at 
mass and received the eommnnion with his son, the young 
prince of Wales, who had just reached his fifteenth year. 
Aug. Ab soon as the troops had breakfasted, the marshals is- 
26. sued their ordere, and each lord, under his own banner and 
pennon, marched to the ground which had been allotted 
to him on the preceding day. All were dismounted, to take 
away the temptataon of pursuit or flight. The first i^vision, 
under the nominal command of the prince, the real com- 
mand of tlie earls of Warwick and Osford, consisted of 
eight hundred men at arms, a thousand Welsh inftintry, 
and two thousimd archers. At some distMioe hehind them, 
but rather on tlieu? flank, was placed the second division of 
eight hundred men at wms, and twelve hundred archers. 
The third, under the commmid of the king, comprised seven 
hundred men at arms and two thousand archers, and was 
stationed as a reserve on the summit of the hill*. The 
archers of each division ibrmed in its front, in the shape of 
a portcullis ; and orders were issued that no man should in- 
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cumber himself with the chai'ge of a prisjner, ot qait his 
post topuvsuaafuplJTe. Edward, on a small paJlcey, with 
a marshal on each side, rode from company to company, 
speaking to all, exhorHng thorn to defend his honour, and 
expressing bia confidence of victory. About ten o'clock 
he ordered them to take refreshment. They sate in ranks 
on the ground, with their bows and lielmats before them. 
The king of France had marched from Abbeyille about 
sunrise ; but the multitude of his followers advanced in so 
disorderly n manner, that the knights who had reconnoitred 
the Eng^sh army advised him to postpone the battle till 
the morrow, and employ the interval in marshalling his 
army. Two officers were immediately despatched, one to 
the van, the other to the rear, crying out, " Halt, ban- 
ners, in the name of God and St. Denis." But these or- 
ders increased the confuMOn. By some they were obeyed, 
by many misunderstood, and by the greater part disre- 
garded. Phihp suffered himself to be carried forward by the 
stream ; and, as soon as he saw the English, he lost his tem- 
per, and ordered the Genoese to form, and begin the battle. 
The Genoese were a body of ais, or according to some 
writers, fifteen thousand Italians, who fought with cross- 
bows under two celebrated leaders, Antonio Doria and Carlo 
Grimaldi. They were supported by the king's brother, the 
count d'Alengon, with a numerous cavalry superbly accou- 
tred. Thekinghimself followed with the rest of the army ia 
four divisions : the amount of tha combatants has been esti- 
mated by different writers at every mtermediate number 
between asty and one hundred and twenty thousand men. 
Never perhaps were preparations for battle made under 
circumstances so truly awful. On that very day the sun 
suffered a partial eclipse ; birds in clouds, the precursors of 
a storm, flew screaming over the two armies ; and the rain 
iell in torrents, accompanied with ince^ant thunder and 
lightning. About five in the afternoon the weather cleared 
up, and the sun in lull splendour darted his rays in the eyes 
of the enemy. The Genoese, setting up three shouts, dis- 
charged tlieir quarrels. But they were no match for the 
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Engliah archors, who raeeivecl the voUcy iu silence, and re- 
turned their artowa in such numbers, imd with euch foree, 
that the crosa-bowmen began to waver. The count d'Alen- 
son, eallbg thom oowiuds, ordered his men to cut down 
the mnaways ; but he only added to the disorder. Many 
of Lis knights were unhorsed by the archers, and aa they 
lay on the ground were despatched by the Welshmen, who 
had armed themaelYea with long knives for the purpose. 

At length the passage was cleared ; the count on one side, 
and his edleague the ead of Handers on the other, skirted 
the Enghsh archers, while a numerous body of French, Ger- 
mans, and Savoyards, forced their way to the men at arms 
under the oommaad of the prince. The second division un- 
mediately closed for his support : but the conflict grew fierce 
and doubtftd, and m Thomas Norwich was sent to request 
a reinforcement. Edward, who from a windmill watched 
the chances of the battle, and Uie movements of the armies, 
inquired if his son were killed or wounded. The messenger 
replied, " No."~" Then," said he, " tell Warwick that he 
" shall have no assistance. Let the boy win his spurs. He 
" and those who have him in chaise shall earn the whole 
" gloty of the day." This answer was hailed as a predietion 
of victory, and infiised new courage into the combatants. 
D'Alen^on, unable to make any impression on the Eng- 
lish in his front, attempted to turn their position by pene- 
trating through a narrow pass on one side of the hill : but 
he found the outlet barricaded with carta and waggons from 
the camp, and was repulsed with great slaughter by a body 
of archers posted behind tliem. In the mean tune Philip, 
who had hitherto been only a spectator of the action, grew 
impatient ; he hastened with his force to the iud of his 
brother ; and fought aa if it had been hia object to refute 
the taunt of oowardioa so often aj^ied to lum by Bdwani. 
He .was wounded in two places ; his horse was killed under 
him ; he retired till the blood was stanched, and then 
mounting another charger, rushed into the midst of the 
combatants. But the day was already lost ; his brother, 
with the flower of the Fiaceh chivalry, had fallen ; ami John 
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of Hainaiilt, seiang the Hng'a bridle, and bidding him re- 
BOTte himself for viBtory on eome future occasion, led him 
by force out of the field. With a slender escort of five 
barons and sixty knights ho escaped to the city of Amiens *, 
Tho ffight of Philip did not terminate the contest. Many 
of the R'enoh eontinuod in detached bodies to charge their 
adversaries ; but as then: effi>rtB were made without concert, 
they generally ended in the destruction of the assailants. 
Ah the dai-knesH ind'eaaed the fighting gi-adually ceased ; 
the voices of men, scoMng the banner &om which they 
had wandered, were no longer heard ; and the English 
congratulated themselves on the repulse of the enemy. 
The king, ignorant of the extent of his victory, ordered 
fires to be kindled, and forbade his men to quit their posts. 
Ea^r to tMtify his approbation of the prince, he sprang 
to meet him, and eltaping him m his arms exclaimed, 
"Pfflr son, continue your ctn^r. You have behaved 
" nobly. You have shown yourself worthy of me and the 
" crown ! " The young Edward sank on his knees, and 
modestly attributed all the merit to his father. 

The darkness of the night was succeeded by a dense Aug 
mist in the mornmg, which equally intercepted the view, 27. 
and to gam information the king sent out before sunrise 
a detachment of three thousand men. They soon found 
themselves in the midst of a body of militia from Beau- 
vaiH mid Amiens, which, ignorant of the preceding events, 
had marched all night to overtake the army. These 
men, unsuapioious of danger, and unprepared fitt battle, 
were massacred almost without resistance. A similar 
mista:ko proved equally fetal to the arclibishop of Rouen, 
and the grand prior of France, vrith a numerous body 
of kmghts. As the day cleared, thousands of French- 
men were discovered in the fields, who had passed the 
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Tii^ht under the trees and hedges, in tlio hope of finding 
theii- lords in the morning. Those too were put to the 
sword by tho English cavalry : so that the carnage of 
the second is asserted to have exceeded that of the for- 

At noon tha king ordered the-lords Cobhara and Staf- 
ford to examine the field of battle. They took with them 
three heralds, to asceildn from the surcoats of the 
knights, and two secretaries to record, the names and 
rank of those who had fallen. In the evening they pre- 
sented to (he kmg eighty baonLTs, with a catalogao of 
eleven princes and twelve hundred knights. The slain of 
mferior note yr&re not numbered. Report made them 
amount to thirty thousand. A truce of three days was 
proclaimed fbr the burial of the dead ; and the king him- 
eelf attended in mourning at the funeral service. 

Among the slain the most distinguished was John 
king of Bohemia -f. Age had not chilled in him the fire 
of youth r though blind, he placed himself in the lirst 
division of the French; and as the issue grew dubious, 
ordered the four knights, his attendants, to lead him 
into the hottest of the battle, " that I too," said ho, " may 
" have a stroke at the English." Placing him m tlie 
midst of them, and interlacing their bridles, they spurred 
forward their horses, and were almost immediately slain. 
The reader wid probably consider the Bohemian monarch 
as fooUshly prodigal of his life ; by the writers of the 
age his conduct has been extolled as an instance of un- 
pai'alleled heroism. His crest, three osti^ich feathers, 
with Ihe motto " leh dien," I servo, was adopted by 
the prince of Wales, and has been always borne by his 

The conquerors beheld with astonishment the result 
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iif this blooiJy ana deoisive battle. They did not attri- 
bute it to their own courage or the imprudence of the 
enemy, but to the protection of the Almighty, who hod 
thus pronounced judgmeTit in fiivour of their soyereign ; 
and the thanksgivings which were offered up in the camp 
were quiekiy repeated in every town and village in Eng- 
land. The two kings immediafaly applied themselves 
Edward to improve the advantages irf victory, Philip to 
avert the consequences of defeat. The former, that he 
might secure to himself a convenient harboui' on the 
French coast, undertook to reduce the port of Calais ; 
and, foreseeing a long and obstinate resistance, ordered 
hilts to be built for the Accommodation of the army 
during the winter. The latter deepaCched a messenger 
with presents to the king of Scotland, exhorting him to 
seize the opportunity of Edward's absence, and by the Sept. 
invaaon of England to avenge his own wrongs, and 3. 
afford assistance to his ally. Four years had elapsed 
since David, at the request of the people, had returned 
with his queen to his native country. His valour and 
accompli^nienfs had won their esteem, and three suo- 
cesafljl incursions into the northern counties had grati- 
fied their revenge with the plunder of their enemies. 
The eagerness of the king wanted no additional stimulus: 
he had long menaced the English frontier ; and sis days 
before the battle of Crecj, Lionel, the second son of Ed- A"8. 
ward, and guardian of the kingdom, had ordered levies ^*'' 
to be made to watch and oppose the motions of "the 
" Scottisli insurgents." From Perth David marched 
with three thousand men at arms, and about thuty thou- 
sand others thounfed on galloways. All were confident 
of success, at a time when the whole chivalry of England 
was lying before the walls of Calais, or fighting in the 
south of France. He entered Cumberland, took, after Ocl, 
a siege of six days, the" pyle of Liddel,'' and immediately 2. 
beheaded the governor, plundered the abbey of Laner- 
cosi, and directed his march by Hexham into the 
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bishopvin of Durham. While he lay at Beaurepaire *, 
Oct. a cduntry-house belonging to the monka, the English 
army assembled without his knowledge in A.ucltland 
park. It amounted lo twelve hundred men at arras, 
three thousand archers, and a body of seven thousa.nd 
infitntry, composed of clergymen, of the militia of the 
neighbourhood, and of a small band of Welshmen. 
Queen Philippa, if we may believe the improbable testi- 
mony of Froissart, emulating the example of the coimtesB 
of Montfort, rode among them, and addressed them in 
kind and animating languuge, bidding them protect 
their country from ravage, and the honour of their sove- 
reign from insult. They ansWred with shouts of ap- 
plause : she recommended them to God and St, George, 
and retired to a place of safety t. 
Oct. Douglas, the celebrated knight uf Liddleadale, had 
1?. that morning- conducted a party of plunderers to Ferry- 
hill. On his return he was intercepted by the English 
army at Sunderland bridge, and was fortunate to escape 
with the loss of five hundred men. On his report David 
marshalled his army on the moor ; the English already 
stood in array on an eminence near Nevil's Cross. The 
Scottish cavalry, entangled among the hedges, were ex- 
posed to the unerring aim of the archers ; and the most 
distinguished knights were successively unhorsed or 
slain. After a sharp conlest the earl of Moray fell, and 
the wing which he commanded was dispersed. In the 
other wing the Stewart maintained hut a faint and wa- 
vering resistance ; in the centre the king saw with dis- 
may the bravest of his knights ailing around him. 
But his pride disdained to flee, or surrender, and his 
nobles, forming a circle for his protection, prolonged tho 
fight till two wounds which he received brought him 
to the ground, Coupland, a Northumbrian gentleman, 
in-stantly sprang from his charger to seize the royal 
prey. A violent struggle ensued. Coupland lost two of 
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his teoth ; bm he secured (lie king, and with the assist- 
anee of eight friends carried him safely through the 
crowd, and rode with him to his castle of OdeT The 
Scots made no longer any resistance; and the Stewart, 
coUectmg the fugitives, conducted them to their own 
country*. 

It IS singular that on this memorable day the Enffliah 
ftu^ht without any commander-in-chief. The arch- 
bishop of York, and the lords Henry Percy, and Ralf 
Wenl, had been appointed awayers of U,e northern 
forcM: but m the battle they seem to have possessed 
equal command, and to have assumed no authority over 
the other chieftainsf. The Scots left many thousand 
men on the field, and among them several noblemen of 
the highest distinction. The list of prisoners exhibits 
in addition to the kin^, the names of three earls, and 
forty-nine barons and knights. The earl of Monteith. 
who had been sworn of Edwardi privy council, and the 
earl of Fife, who liad done homage to Balid, were con- 
demned as traitors!. The latter owed his life to his 
relationship to the royal feraily ; the former suffered the 
punishment of the law. David was reluctantly delivered 
by Coopland to the sheriff, and conducted in great state 
to the Tower of London. The captor was knighted, and 
rewarded with the grant of an ample estate in Sand «. 

When Edward so suddenly changed his course from 
Bordeaux to La Hogue, he loft the gallant earl of 
^Ford.idv.2,3. FroJ.5aM.13S.l3G. H™,l„s. 381. Knjghl. 2S9t.- 
+ H)TB.SS4 lnlhelet(«rflh.nT« i.Bugd by pri„«IA,„e|. tl,. ™rl 
H,m m"" "^^ I'hera.aw meDlioii(.l wi,h equal cminiBndoaQn. 

■i!"?.*!'"!".™^™"*^ bylhekliitincaniKil m Cal.ii. od (hsndtn- 
riflyoriliBftlct. NolrialiVDj aranttS IVm ; and Ih, sole^™^.? li^ 
il iS b^n^n'ltl' t "" "" ''''""■ ^"^ 1'""™!=™ tha senia"™, tu^Ih at 

Ruben Bletltani. ^d WiUiin. sn™«np Iba lldor, a gen' mPi^Sn to" S 
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Deiby to struggle in the defence of Guienne against the 
powerful army commanded by John duke of Normandy, 
eldest son to the French monarch. The earl wisidy 
refused to meet his adversary in the field, and the duku 
marched from Toulonse witli 50,000 toot, 6000 horse, 
and a long train of military engines. Few places dared 
to oppose so overwhelming a force : nor was the progress 
of the torrent checked till it reached the walls of Ai- 
guillon. From May till the end of August John be- 
leaguered that fortress. He repeatedly employed every 
resource, which ingenuity could discover, or force could 
supply ; the army, in four divisions, which relieved each 
other every three hours, continued the assault for six 
successive days ; tijwers were erected, engines were 
discharged, and the liouses within the walls wore de- 
molished by incessant showers of stones. But sir Walter 
Manny and his brave garrison could neither bo worn 
out with fatigue, nor be intimidated by numbers. They 
repelled the assailants ; they burnt the engines ; and 
by fequent salUes they inflicted serious injuries on the 
besiegers. The duke, un bl t ce d by force, at- 
tempted to starve the ga t ender. He 

swore that he would neve q t tl pi till it was in 
his 'possession ; -&nd to the m nstr n fhis ofhcers 
replied, that he could not n 1 1 te his oath. 

After all, it was the victoiy f C oe il t saved Aiguil- 
lon ; Philip required Ihe p f h on, and the 

■*"/-aidof hisarmy. No sooi as h g than the earl 
of Derby issued from Bo d x ss d the Garonne, 
laid waste the Agenois, 8 t g d Poitou, and 

eariied by sioiTa the rich d p j 1 tj of Poitiers. 

Oct. When he bad revenged on tl pro the devasta- 

^' tioas which the euemy had mm tt 1 n Guienne, he 

led back his troops loaden th pi d t their winter 

quarters*. 

Edward was now engaged in tlie siege of Calais, a 

■■I'misaail.clir, 118,119.13a. Viilani.aun. 1346. Aitsb, 143— 144. 
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Eiege which formed a new era in the military history of 
the age. Contrary to all precedent, not an assault waa 
given, not a single engine was erected against the 
place. Instead of force, the king lelied on the slower 
but less fdhble operation of famine. A numerous tleet 
blockaiJed the harbour ; and all communication with 
the interior was intercepted by the lines of the hesiegei's. 
John de Vienne the governor saw with dismay a town 
of huts rise around liim : he penetrated into the design 
of the king, and aiTpr a strict inquiry turned out of the Sep. 
town every individual, who did not possess a sufficient 
supply of provisions for several months. Men, women, 
and children, to the number of seventeen hundred per- 
sons, advanced in mournful procession to the English 
camp. Edward ordered them to be received, gave them 
a plentiful repast, and at their departure distributed to 
each two pieces of silver*. But the garrison began to 
feel the privations of scarcity, while the besiegers wore 
twice in the week plentifully supplied from Flanders 
and England: a new inquiiy was made, and five hun- 
dred more of the inhabitants were driven without the 
galea. If Vienne relied a second time on the humanity 
of Edward, lie wa5 disappointed. The English lines 
were shut against them, and the unfortunate sufferers, 
without covering or provisions, perished miserably be; 
tween the walla and the camp. Philip did not neglect 
the means in his power to relieve so important a fortress. 
During the winter two fleets with men and supplies 
attempted to enter the port One succeeded, but the 
other was captured. In spring he ordered a!l his vassals 
to meet him on Wiiiisunday, and, taking with him the ^.n. 
ori-flamme, the sacred slandaid of France, encamped at 1.147. 
Wissant, with a hundred and fifty thousand men t. ■'"^V 
27. 
•Proi!Mrt,c. 131. 

liaon, di!clnikn^ tliat Ihi^y bad eaten t'.^Bir harEErB.tli^rilo^aH and all tlis 
other aniinalB Ihgy CQuld procire, aniltliat mitliin? TemnlueA rortheiQ but 
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There were but two roads by which it was possible to 
approach the English, along the beacli, or over tho 
marshes by the biidge of Nieulay. The former was 
lined with ships, on board of which had been stationed 
several thousand archers : the bridge was strongly forti- 
fied, and intrualed to the care of the earl of Derby. To 
attempt either would probably have been attended with 
the destruction of the assailants. Proposals of peace 
wei-e made and refused on any other condition than the 
immediate possession of Calais. Philip had n 



the expedient of challenging Edward to a general 
J'j'ybattle *. Tho king's pride silenced his prudence: he 
*"■ accepted the challenge ; but the French monarch, 
taught by the defeat which he had suffered at Creci, 
Aug. i-etired on the eve of the day which had baen appointed. 
■ The moment he was gone the arms of England, quar- 
j^uj,_ tering the lilies with the lions, were seen to wave on tho 
3. castle 'h. It was, however, in vain tliat the governor 
solicited terms of capitulation. Edward insisted that he 
should surrender at discretion ; ajid the inhabitants, who 
knew that the king had expressed a resolution to punish 
their habits of piracy, and that his former enmity had 
been embittered by the obstinacy of then? resistance, 
received the answer with feelings of despair. They met 
in the market-place to consult ; and the common gloom 
was dispelled by the generous devotedness of Eustace 
de St. Pierre, who offered to stake his life for the safety 
of his ffellow-townsmon. Five others imitated his ex- 
ample, and the procession walked from the gate to the 
Aug. English camp. It was headed by Vienne, riding on a. 

^t^e'|'i*np?ri»h"»h'i"iigerlnt1iHfmvni and ended whh a wish llial 
■*''™^"jr ind Kljghlon, was fotwirried by kdwoid. l£nygbl.'2593! 
tUahKiteis of lie chaUanee (0.143). it Is probably aNclion, TIibIli^ 
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palfrey, on account of his wounds : fifteen, knights fol- 
lowed with thoir heads bare, and their swords pointed to 
the ground; and then came the six townsmen barefoot, 
and bareheaded, with halters in thair hands. By Ed- 
ward they were received mtb an air of severity. The 
governor presented to him his sword, and the keys of the 
town ; and joining his cooipanions in misfortune, im- 
plored on his knees the mercy of the conqueror. The 
king affected to be inexorable, rejected the intercession 
of his barons, sent for the executioner, and, if he at last 
yielded, it was with apparent reluctance f o the teai's and 
entreaties of his queen Philippa. The prisoners were 
left to the disposal of their fair advocate, who clothed 
them, invited thom to a plentiful repast, and aftheir 
departure made to each a present of six nobles*. Thus 
was Calais severed from the French crown afier a siege 
of twelve months. To secure hia conquest, Edward ex- 
pelled the natives who refused t« swear fealty to the king 
of Englandt, and repeopled the town with a colony of 
his own subjects. It rapidly became a place of con- 
siderable opulence: it was appointed the general mart 
for the sale of merchandise exported from England J ; 
and it continued to flourish for more than two centuries 
under the protection of its conqueror and his successors. 

• Froianirt (c. I«) liaj ilramsllaed this incident wltli Himidflrsble 



dUieiulDthegidaaol'criniiiuils, iisnlureil andobuiiwd the kinA maiey. 
I may, liowsFer, ubaarre tliat eten in Fioissirt then It oulhing to pruve 
tbnt Bdvnrd ded^ed to put tilette men Lo dfalh : Da (he CQUlrnry be 
tskea soUbb IhU the king's TefUaul of mi'ii:; una acccnapntiled witb n 

t Philip woB eaTetUl To provide fbr tbe ain«9p and eave te tliem Id pus- 
fe»iicela<itb«elbeT>uiuiluffl«alii blidominioDs. SpondHB.48e. 

Enelnee da Bt Pieccg, whoM rf>er»oler Froiuntt lias so muoh cmbellislied. 
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Writers bave not aln us suiBcieiitly appreciated the 
benefits which mankind deuvud from the paoiflc influ- 
ence of the Roman pontiffs In an age which valued 
no merit but that of aims Euiope would have' been 
plunged in perpetual war had not pope after pope la- 
boured incesaantly toi the preseivation.or restoration of 
peace. They rebuked the passions, and checked the 
exifavagant pretensions, of sovereigns ; their character, 
as the common fathera of Christians, gave tfl their repre- 
sentations a weight, which no other mediator could 
claim ; and their legates spared neither journey nor 
fatigue to reconcile the jarring interests of courts, and 
intei-pose the olive of peace between the.swords of con- 
tending armies. As soon as the war .recommenced be- 
tween Edward and Philip, Clement had resumed his 
pacific endeavours : for two years he ceased not to en- 
treat, to admonish, lo reprehend ; the violence and ob- 
stinacy of his belligerent children did not exhaust his 
patience ; and as soon S3 the French army had reached 
Whitsand, the cardinals of Naples and Clermont offered ■ 
their services to prevent the effusion of blood. But 
Philip refused to deliver up a town which had so long 
set at defiance tie power of his adversary, and Edward 
would not forego the expected reward of his persever- 
ance in 80 tedious a siege. When Calais had fallen 
Sei)t. '^^ legates renewed their offer : each king was now will- 
2S, ing to admit of a temporary respite ; and an armistice, 
which was concluded for a few months, was, at the re- 
peated instances of the holy see, gradually prolonged 
for six years *. It was a breathing time necessary to 
the king of France, that he might restore his finances 
wid the spirit cf his people : it was welcome to the kini; 
of England, who could now repose with satiafiiction 
under the laurels which he had gained. The victories 
of Creei and Nevil's Cross had stamped the reputatio!i 
of the English, anJ raised their sovereign to the flist 
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rank among the princes of Europe; two of Llie ukief 
of hia opponents, David king of Scots, mid Charles de* 
Bloisduke of Bietagne*, were hispnisoaers; and not 
onlj' had he preserved his former possessions, but had 
even added to them the town and harbour of Calais, an 
important station for his navy, and aconvenient opening 
into the territory of his riiai. 

During the armistice Edward did not hesitate to em- 
hraee two opportunitisa of displaying that pef&onal 
courage which was the first requisite in the character of 
a true knight. , Amerigo di Pavia, though an Italian, 
held a distinguished place in the king's esteem, who 
had intrusted him uot only with the command of bis 
tleet, but with the custody of his late conquest, the town 
of Calais. Sir GeoiFre)- de Chargny the French gover- 
nor of St, Omer, templed the fldelily of Amerigo with 
the offer of twenty thousand crowns. The proposal was 
accepted by Ihe Italian, not with the intention of be- 
traying his trust, but of punishing the man who sought 
to stain his honour : and it was inntually agreed that, 
on the payment of the money, a French force should be 
privately introduced into the castle on the last nij^ht of 
the year. Edwai'd, who was in the secret, ai'rived, and ^ 
landed in the dark with three hundred men at arms and 13, 
sis hundred archers : at the appointed hour a messen- Dc 
ger from the governor of St. Omer was admitted, and 3 
paid down the money, and at midnight twelve French 
knights and one hundred men at arms were introduced 
by a posfern into the area of the castle. They were im- 
mediately surrounded and secured ; and the English 
under sir Walter Manny assailed Chargny, who had 
lialted near the gafe of Boulogne. The Frenchman made 
a gallant but useless resistance : the guai-d which he 
had placed at the bridge of Nieulay was overpowered, 
and, as the means of retreat were cut off, he surrendered 

• He liad bpcn surprisFd in his tent at the elene of La RMhi> d'Girlen, 
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with all lii3 cornpaniona. Edwai'd in this affray had 
fought on toot as a private knight under tlie hanner of 
Manny, and had nearly paid the forfeit of his temerity. 
He singled out for his antagonist air Eustace de Ribeau- 
mont, a warrior of distinguished valour; twiue he re- 
ceived a stroke on his helmat which brought him on his 
kriFe? ; but he recovered himself with the aid of hia 
shield, and nltimaiely became master of his adversary. 
A.D. It was not till the prisoners had been brought into the 
1349. castle tliat the kiag discovered himself. He invited them 
^'- to join him at supper, when the prince of Wales and 
the English knights waited on their guests ; and after 
supper, rising from the table, he took fuom hia head a 
chaplet of pearla, placed it on tile laraples of Ribeanmont, 
and accompanied the preaent with a high encomium on 
his merit " lo you, sir knight," said the king, " I 
" adjudge the prize of valour in the action of this morn- 
" ing, and pray you to wear my chaplet during the year 
" for my sake. Wherever you go, tell the ladies that it 
" was given by the king of England to the bravest of 
"knights." Ribeaumont was immediately released: 
Chargny and his companions paid proportionate ransoms 
for their freedom*. 
A. D. There was another occasion, in which the chivalry 
135CLof Edward exposed his life to greater danger without 
any better motive for hia temerity. . The Spanish ports 
in the bay of Biscay were inhabited by a race of hardy 
and adventurous seamen, famed for nautical skill and 
commercial enterprise, and at all times eager to ilis- 
play their hostility to the English mariners, their nrir- 
cipal competitors on the ocean. The ships from these 
ports had formed a largo fleet for their common pro- 
tection, and had sailed up the channel to the harbour 
of Sluys under the command of don Carlos de la Ce^da. 
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Th IT chef oliiect vas lo t ade tl tlie mercar.tile 
c t es of Fl'inii ra but on their paisage they IiBdeom- 
iittel inn y acts of p acj aid when they were 
t! reafe ed w th repr ala b Idly cla med the dominion 
ot tl e aeaa and dtfled the venotan e of those whom 
ll ej had ujured De la Cerda however, aware of the 
p obablo eonseque ee> 1 ad tl e pru lence to fuinish 
I a essels v h alkestoes a Iby ons derable ofTers 
Uured o board a number of mil ta 7 adventurers. 
Ldwa d deternn ed to ehast ee the nsolenco of the 
bpan a -ds a d n 11 ng to y eld he glory to his pap- 
ains took uion h nself the eommaud of the fleet*. 
W tb fiftj sail (but tho Englisl v sseis a point of ton- 
nage and eiiuipment were ftir inferior to those of the 
Spaniards) heci-uised for three days between Dover and 
Calais. He sate on the forecastle dressed in a jacket 
of black velvet, and amused himself with his minstrels, 
tdl the appearance of the enemy was announced to him 
from the head of tho mast Immediately the trumpets 
sounded ; the hne was formed ; and the king and his 
ktiighls, liaving di'unk a draught of wine, put on tUeir 
armour. The Spaniards with the wind in their favour 
might have declined an engagement : hut they disdained 
to alter their course, and bore down on their opponents. 
The battle was obstinate and doubtful. Edward com- Aug-, 
rolled the mastrf to lay bis ship in the way of a vessel 29. 
in full sail. The concussion opened several leaks ; nor 
was the crew able to bail out the water as rapidly as it 
entered. The danger was not perceived by the kmg, 
whose mind was intent on the battle only ; but his at- 
teiidan ts, to save their lives, by a bold and desperate effort 
boarded and captured, their adversary. The prince of 
Wales found himself in a still more dangerous con- 
dition. His vessel was on the point of sinking, when 
the earl of Derby, lately created duke of Lancaster, 
came to his assistance, and saved him from the waves. 
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la tile evening fourtcoii of the Spanish ships had been 
captured: but the advantage had been dearly purchased 
with the loss of many knights of distinction, and of 
severai vessels, Edwtml landed in triumph at Win- 
chelsea, and was received with joy by the queen, whose 
servants from the heights had watched the commeace- 
ment and progress of the battle*. The men of Biscay 
were not dismayed by their loss : but it was soon dis- 
covered that the quarrel was equally detrimenta\ to the 
4. D. interests of each party ; and a truce for twenty years 
Y^*"waa concluded at London between the king of England 
l*'*andthe"mai'itime cities of the lordship of the king of 
■ Castile f." 

The vicHtries, which had conferred so much honour 
on Edward, had been purchased, it was said, with the 
blood of fifty thousand Englishmen: hut the memory 
of fliisloss was almost obliterated by the calamity which 
shortly afterwards visited the island, a pestilence as 
general and destructive as any recorded in history. We 
first discover it in the empire of Cathai: tlienoe we may 
trace its progress though different provinces of Asia 
to the Delta and the banks of the Nile : a south wind 
transported it into Greece and the Grecian islands ; 
from which it swept the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
depopulated Italy, and crossed the barrier of the Alps 
*.!,. into France. A sucoessioa of oaith quakes, which shook 
1348. the continent of Europe from Calabria to the north of 
Poland, -ushered in the fatal year 1346; and though 
England escaped this calamity, it was deluded fi'om the 
month of June to December with almost incessant tor- 
rents of rain. In the first week of August the plague 
made its appearance in Doreetshii-e ; in November it 
reached London, and thence gradually proceeded to- 
wards the north of the island. Of its victims many ex- 
pired in the course of six hours, and few lingered more 
than two or three days. From man tlie exterminating 

•Johnes,F,<,L!iart,2J2-M. Wals. 162. i Rjm. v.717. 
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malady spread itself lo the brute creation : the oarcassus 
of sheep, horses, and oxen, lay scattered on the fields ; 
they were untouched hy binds of prey ; and their putre- 
fection aided the malignity of the disorder. The lahours 
of husbandry were neglected ; no courts of justice were 
opened; the parliament :vas repeatedly prorogued by 
praclamation ; and men, intent on,? on their own safety, 
fled from the care of the infeclf , and sighted every 
call of honour, duty, and humanity. When historians 
tell us that one half or one th''-d of the human race 
perished, we may suspect thea. of exaggeration: but 
it is easy to form some idea of the mortality from the 
fact, that all the cemeteries in London were soon filled ; 
th t ■ W It M y p h d f p iblic bm'ial- 
pl fi Id f tl t wh th 1 ter-house 

wtds dthtthbl dptd t dui-ing 
■al km t d t th d ly a^ of two 

h d d It was b d th t th gh tl malady 
ss 1 d th E gl h I lanl t p d th natives. 
Tl $ t to w mpt f se 1 m ths; and 

th m t ff d d th hj t f triumph 

th es,dtidm tlma popu- 

1 II by th f 1 d tl f th E I h They 
had ss mbl d my t 1 h gkbouring 

counties, when the contagion insinuated itselt into their 
camp in the foi'est of Selk rk five thousand men died 
before they disbanded their forces and the fugitives 
cai'tied with them the iifootiou into the most distant 
recesses of Scotland * 

The consequences of the mortality are <aiofully de 
tailed by the oontemporan writers At first the ill 
duction in the number of the consumers effected a pio 
portionate reduction m the piice of all mer liantahle 
aiticies : in the second year the prices rose with a ra 

• Koyshl, 2599. Wals 119 FudHv " R^m SW 653 r 1 
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pidity and to a height which akrmod the government *. 
The rav-Bgea oftho pestilence had been chiefly ronSned 
to the lower orders t : fw the more wealthy, by shutting 
themselves up in their castles, and declining ail un- 
necessary communication wkh ttie neighbourhood, had 
in a great measure escaped the infection. But hence 
rose a scarcity of labourers for the cultivation of land, 
and of artisans to construct or repair the implements 
a. of husbandry. To remaly the evil, Edward published 
^ a Kingular proclamation, prohibiting the relief of men- 
" d* t hi t k d mp ir U m d women 
^ od h 1th d th f ty d w thout 

hi m f b lat to h th m 1 s ser- 






in t h Id pi m f tl tl 

tat mbJBt ptffl ^ ^ 

and the pdloiy, the ingenuity and avanceof the labourers 
contrived to elude the provisions of the proclamation: 
during tho harvest the most exorbitant wages were de- 
manded and given , and for their own benefit the pro- 
prietors judged It expedient to waive their claim of 
rent from thtir faimers, and tlie lords of manors to sus- 
pend the cQmpulwry labours of their villeins j. But 

+ MBsime op6r«iomni M «r.lBnltuio. RyJJ^™69a ."'" **"'■ 

t KiijghLaiOO. Byni.v,693. StaL of ttonlm, 1. 397, 

I Xiiyiiht SeOl. Ha mcnliona tlis KiJlindnR u eio[b[lBDt wieei— It 

1. la. SMB. Tho ordinun wi»rot ^tuTiX ™ 



and hia viDtulB. 

f parliamflDl I — luiymBkvra pit dav. «■„„„„, ,^^ 
lit.1 ditto. 



! act of patliamonl I— ImyoiBluits per day, v 
ra.dlno,U: napeniu Wwoeti->f &ii«ut, 



kl auCEEediait w»6l!8. Sd.; thniih«Bj 
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in the next parliament tlie ordinan e was converted 
into a statute ; tlie amount of the wages to bt gnei U 
different classes was determined ind new penaltita 
were enacted against the transgressors 

The piety of the age attributed this destruoiive visi 
tation to the anger of the Aim ghty hut in speLulatrng 
OB the causes which provoked that anger every wnter 
seems to have been swayed by pexsonal prejudices or 
local considerations. All, hraevor embrace the oppor 
tunity to inveigh against the prevailing e^travagai ca 
of dress, the silk hoods and paity c loured coitsof the 
men, their deep sleeves and narrow coifined waists the 
indecent shortness of theii hose and tl o ndiculoi s 
length of their pointed shoes the bushj beard before 
and the tail of hair behind * &ome had e\en the te 
merity io extend their censure to the femiks whom 
they affected to describe as havine; renounced the native 
modesty of tho sex, to ape the manners, and adopt in 
a great measure the dre^ of the men. No lady of dis- 
tinction, if we may believe them, could now ride on a 
palfrey ; sho must be mounted on a spirited charger. 
Her head was encircled with a turban, or covered with 
a species of mitre of enormous height, from the summit 
of which ribbons floated in the air like the streamers 
f om the hea 1 of a mast Her tunic was half of one 
wiloui and half of anothei azo e deeply embroidered, 
and richlj ornamented with gold confined her waist, 
ind from it were suspended in front two daggers in 
their respectiie pouches Thus attired she rode in tl)e 
company of her kmght to jousts and tournaments, par- 
took of the different diversions of the men, and by her 
levity and mdiscretion afforded food to the lovers and 

1J4 Mnateranflloobova ttaflej one panny jwr dey more Ihantbi'ir 
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retailers of standal *. Whatever tlic reader may think of 
these censures, he must be entertained witll the descrip- 
tions. But there is oue discovery which I must not omit, 
that of the fanatics denominated flagellants, or whip- 
pors. It was their peculiar felicity not only to know 
that the mortality had been sent in punishment of sin, 
but to be in possession of the only means by which the 
remission of sin could be effected. Divided into com- 
panies of male and female devotees, under a leader and 
two masters, they stripped themselves naked to the 
waist, and publicly scourged themselves, or each other, 
till their shoulders were covered with blood. This ex- 
piatory ceremony was repeated every morning and after- 
noon for thirty-three days, equal in number to the years 
which Christ is thought to have lived upon earth ; after 
which they returned to their former employments, 
cleansed from sin by " the baptism of blood." The fla- 
gellants appeared first in Hungary ; but missionary 
societies were soon formed, and they hastened to impart 
the knowledge of the new gospel to foreiga iiations+. 
They spread witli rapidity over Poland, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, From France they were excluded 
at the request of the pope, who liad issued a severe con- 
stitution against them % ; but a colony reached England, 
and lauded in London, to the number of one hundred 
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and twenty men and w m n E h day at the appointed 
hour they assembl d g d th mselves in two linea, 
and moved slowly th gh th t ots, scourging llieir 
naked shoulderB, d h t a acred hymn. At a 
known signal all, v, th tli pt n of the last, threw 

themselves flat on the ground. He, as he passed by 
his companions, gave each alash, and then also lay down. 
The olhers followed in succession, till every individual 
in his turn had received a stroke from the whole brother- 
hood. The citizens gazed and marvelled, pitied and 
commended; but they ventured no ftirther. Their faith 
was loo weak, or their feelings were too acute; and they 
aUowed the strangers to monopolise to themselves this 
novel and extraordinary grace. The misaionarioa made 
not a single proselyte, and were compelled to return 
homo with the bavren satisfaction of having done their 
duty in the face of an unbelieving generation*. 

Through 1ov8 of man ITio S^yiaar oime. 

He HufTei'a "snt, IBprmuih, snlBbame, 
Wjis scou^M, ana cruciflad. 

■Walbl«9, Aveib. 179. 180. MuiLm. 103. Stow.SW. 
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CHAPTER IL 

EDWAllD HI. 



Edward had now awaked from the ilreara of his am- 
bition. Convinced by experience that the Fieuch crown 
lay beyond his reach, he offered to renounce his pre- 
tensions in exchange for the soveieigniy of the pro- 
vinces, which he held as a vassal in hi8 own right, and 
in the right of his queen. By Philip The proposal was 
rejected with scorn: John, his son and sucfessur, dis- 
covered, perhaps feigned, a willingness to accept it. 
When the envoys of the two powers met at Guisnes to 
prolong the armistice, they agreed tliat such an arrange- 
ment offered the only basis on which could he founded 
the hope of a permanent peace ; and promises were 
given and received that the necessary renunciations on 
each side should he made in the presence of the new 
pontiff. Innocent VI. ; that the prelates and barons of 
hoth kingdoms should signify their assent ; and that 
each monarch should subject himself and his dominions 
to the censures of the pope, in case he should ever vio- 
late the treaty. But this prospect, so consoling to the 
friends of humanity, was closed by the pride of the 
French people. The prelates and barons of England 
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Bent their procurators with full powers to the court of 
Innocent : but those of France declai'ed that they would 
ncYer suffer their king to surrender asovereignty which 
formed the brightest jewel in the French crown '. Ed- 
ward complained of the bad faith of his adversary: in- 
dignation urged him ag^n to arms; and a plan of eom- 
bmed operations was concerted between him and his 
eldest son now called, from the colour of his armour, 
the black prince. The latter opened the campaign with 
an army of sixty thousand men. The orders issued to 
the soldiers were to pillage, burn, and destroy; and 
that they might extend their ravages over a wider tract ^ ^ 
of country, they were divided into several "battles ^^y^^ 
with directions to keep during the march at a certain oct. 
distance from each other. From the walls of Bordeaux 6. 
the prince led his plunderers throi^h the county of Ar- 
maenac to the foot of the Pyrenees ; and turning to the 
north, continued his devastations till he arrived before 
the city of Toulouse. Two days were spent in frmtless 
attempts to provoke the enemy to battle: on the third 
he passed the Garonne by a ford, resumed his destruc- 
tive career, and gave to the flames the suburbs of Carcas- 
sone, and the burgh of Narbonne. But the measui-es 
which had been taken ^ assemble a numeraus army 
in his rear admonished him to return. The enemy 
retired at his approach : the English, loaden with plun- 
der, marched back to Bordeaus; and the young Ed- 
ward could boast, that in the short space of seven weeks 
he had laid in ashes more than ttve hundred cities, 
towns, and villages, in a populous district, which for a 
centuiy had not been visited with tlie horrors of war +. ^^ 

During this expedition the king of England marched ^ 
from Calais at the head of a gallant army : but all his 
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pi d t d by the isuperioi poliLV of John, 

wh a h h d ncngasement but w-istaiefiil 
h re ir d b f h ad^eiaaiy, to lay wisle the 
t y a d h m The English had not reached 
Ami wh th w t of proiisiona compelled them 
to I A ty pplj was procured in the Blu 

1 aois , and they entered Calais on the tenth day 
Nire. after their departuio from it Here the French monarcli 
I'i- sought to amuse EiJward with proposals foi t e^nLiai 
Nil,. battle; while his allies the Scots surprised Berwick, 
6, poured over the borders, and spread devastation through 
the northern counties. But at the first intelligence the 
Nar. king hastened to England, met his parliament at Wes^ 
^^' minster, obtEuned aliberaJ aid for sis years, and orfered 
his forces to oss mbl n N th mbc 1 nd B n' k 
was recovered by th It f hi pp a h and 

* ». at Roxburgh he p has 1 f m Bal 1 h p t m a 1 
'j;'^- property in Gall w y t g tl th h gits t tie 

20/ Scottish throne. TbsA p adv need n a^^ nd 

without chadren, gladly rend ed a b n nd d 
piited title for th p ese t u n of ft th usand n a k 
and a yearly rent of two thousand pounds . From 
Roxburgh Edward marched through the Lothians with 
the banner of Scotland displayed before him ; and the 
English, meeting no enemy, divided themselves into 
small bodies, and reduced to ashes e¥ei7 farm-house, 
village, and town, within twenty miles of the sea-coast. 
At Edinburgh their progress was again arrested by the 
\vant of provisions. A fleet, indeed, carrying a plentiful 
, supply, had sailed for the harbour of Jjeith ; but it liad 
been driven back by a strong northerly wind; and 
Edward reluctanfly ordered the army to return to Eng- 
land. The Scots hovered on its rear, and consoled 
their revenge with the slaughter of the few stragglers 
who loitered behind. The havoc caused by this ex- 
pedition was long remembered by the natives, who in 

ISrJ'^k*' .1^i^7r1^' ^^" ^^" ""'■ ^™'' '' ''^^' ^^' ""'i"' ^'^ '" 
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tlieir Hubsequeut iaouraions into England animated 
tiJemaelvea to similar depredations by the cry of " the 
" burnt candlemas*." 

The next year was signalised by tlio ever memorable 
victory of Poitiers. The honour and plunder of the 
late campaign stimulated the prince of Wales to a simi- 
lar attempt in a different direction. With a small army 
of twelve thousand men he left Bordeaux, ascended the July 
Garonne as far as Ageo, and turning to the left overran 6- 
the fertile pi-ovinees of Quorei, Limousin, Auvei^ne, 
and Berri. Conc[Ue3t was not his object, but to inflict 
on the natives the injuries of war, and to enrich his fol- 
lowers at tlve expense of tho enemies. The harvest was 
tiodden lindei foot; the cattle were slaughtered; the 
nmos and provisions which the army could not con- 
sume were dehtroyed ; the farm-houses, villages, and 
towns, were reduced toashes; and every captive, able 
to piy his ransom, was conducted to Bordeaux, He 
turned from Issodun and Bourges, which threatened 
iMgoiouB resistance; but took Vierzon hj storm, and Seyt. 
Romnintin by setting it on fire. In this desolating '*• 
etpeditian it does not seem to have occurred to the 
young piinoe that it was dangerous to penetrate so far 
into a pon erful kingdom, or that bis retreat might pro- 
bably be intercepted by a more numerous force, fhe 
king of France had> ordered his vassals to join him at 
Chartres, and crossing the Loire at Blois, pushed for- 
ward to the city of Poitiers. Edward, when it was too 
late, had commenced his march for the same city; but 
it was his misfortune to know nothing of bis enemy but 
from vague and suspicious reports, while his own mo- 
tions were accurately observed, and daily notified to 
the French monarch. One day, after a fatiguing march, 
the English had reached in the afternoon the village of 
Maupertuis, about five miles from Poitiers, when tiicirSqit. 
van unexpectedly fell in with the rear of the enemy. The 1 7. 
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danger of his situation immediately flaslied on the mind 
of the prince. " God help us," lie excl^med, " it only 
" remains for us to fight bravely *," 

In stating the amount of the hostile armies, historians 
are greatly at variance : but of their relative numbers a 
probable estimate may be formed from the testimony of 
Mr Thomas Gray, that John had 8000, Edward 1900 coats 
of armsunder his command t. This superiority, however,, 
was partially balanced by the advantage of a position 
most unfavourable to the operations of the cavalry, which 
formed the real, the only strength of the French army. 
It was a rising ground, covered with vineyards, and inter- 
sected with hedges, accessible only in one point through 
a long and narrow lane, which in no part would admit of 
Sf pt. more than four horsemen abreast, In the morning the 
18. prince ordered his men at arms to ibrm on foot in front 
of the road : one half of his archers he posted before 
them in the favourite figure of a portcullis or harrow : 
th th h Ifh d dt 1 t11 th h d be w en 
Ih b dy d tl m h h tl y as 

p d J 1 raj d h mj th d ns 
foit d th parat com d 1 1 co the 
d k f 1 f h th U t d fl n- 

self d h f rth so y th n h t tl y ar. 
H t d 1 sebi k nly tl ee m II b d s, le 
f 1 1 lat g f th h d d km ht nd 

q ire I ted f m th wh 1 my d t cd 

f tl h d tt rapt f 1 p mg tl h in 

ft t f th E ! 1 1 Ih rr ng m t w re 

hardly compl t d h th d 1 Tall y d P ri- 
g rd a d th fl 11, d with pi ft d h d be- 
ght J h t p th bi od f my bl k ghts ; 
nor btake on the uncertain issue of a battle the advan- 
tages which he would certainly obtain by negotiation. 
His repeated entreaties wrung from the king a reluctant 
consent; and riding to the prince, he represented to 

• Fraisa, a 155—157. i Sculs Chion. 175, 
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him tlie danger of iiis situation. " Save my honour," 
said the young Edward, " and the honour of my army, 
" and I will readily listen to reasonable comJitions." — 
" Fair son," replied the cardinal, " you have answered 
" wisely. Such conditions it shaU be my task to pro- 
" cure," The legato was indefatigable in hia endeavours. 
He rode from army to army. He laboured to subdue 
the reluctance of tbe prince, and to lower tie, confidence 
of the liiug. Edward offered to restore his conquests, 
his spoil, and his captives, and not to bear a.rms against 
France for seTen years. John, at the persuasion of the 
bishop of Chalons, and Eustace de Uibeaumont, de- 
manded as his ultimatum, that the prince and a hundred 
of his knights should surrender themselves prisoners 
of war. Tlie proposal was indignantly rejected; the 
prospect of a pacification vanished ; and the night was 
spent in proparations for battle. To judge iiom the 
opposite numbers, no doubt could be entertained of its 
issue ; but the recollection of the batflo of Creci cheered 
the English with a gleam of hope, and occasionally 
staggered the confidence of their enemies *. 

With the dawn of light, the trumpets summoned the Sept. 
two nations to their respective posts. The English had I^- 
improved the interval to throw up trenches, and form a 
barricade of wagons, where their position seemed the 
least difficult of access. The French had made no other 
alteration than to place a body of reserve under the 
duke of Orleans in the tear, and to give the command 
of the first division to the two marshals, Arnold d'An- 
dreghen and John de Clermont. The cardinal Talley- 
rand was again in the field ; but his entreaties were fruit- 
less, and he was told tliat so much importunity dis- 
pleased the king, and might be attended with disagree- 
able consequences to himself. He tben rode to convey 
the tidings to the priiice, who coolly replied ; " God de- 
" fend the right !" ond the departure of the legate was 
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made the s'lgnii! foi' the coimncnctinent of t)io battle. 
Tlie French marshals, at the head of their cavalry, fear- 
lessly entered Ihe laoe, and were suffered to advance 
without molestation. At last the order was given ; the 
archers behind the hedges poured in destmctiVe volleys 
of arrows ; the passage was choked with men and horses 
in the agonies of death; and the confusion becaiae irre- 
mediable, from the increasing pressure of the rest of the 
column. A few knights forced their way through every 
obstacle; others broke down.tho hedges, and in small 
bodies reached dilTercnt points in fkint of the English ; 
but not one could penefrate as iar as the main body. 
The arrows were directed with too sure an aim to he 
eluded by address, and Jlew with a rapidity not to bo re- 
sisted by oidtnary armour. D'Andreghen was unhorsed 
and taken ; Clermot7t was killed; tlie survivors, dismayed 
by their fate, paused, then retired sAowly, and at last 
fled with precipitation to the second division, which re- 
ceived them within its ranks. 

But that division now began to waver. The archers, 
the terror of the men at anna at a distance, advanced in 
front, and a body of six hundred English was unexpect- 
edly seen to cross a neighbouring hill, and fall on the 
left flank. The knights in the rear hastily left their 
banners tjj secure their horses, and tho lords who had 
the charge of the three princes, alarmed for their safety, 
sent them to Chaovigiii under a guard of eight hundred 
lances. The departure of so large a body was mistaken 
for a flight, and the whole division in a few minutes dis- 
persed. 

The men at arms under Edward had hitherto been 
spectators of the comhat. "Sir," said su- John Chandos 
to the prince, "the Held is won. Let us mount; and 
" charge the French king. I know him for an intrepid 
" knight, who will never flee from an enemy. It may 
" be a bloody attempt; but, please God and St. George, 
" he shall he our prisoner." The advice was approved, 
and ths army advanced from the enclosures to the inoor. 
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A. D, I35G.] JOHN IS TAKEN PRISOWEE. 7a 

ivhifh had become the Iheatrefcf battle. The duke of 
Athens, constable of France, was the first to throw him- 
sulf in their way: hisshoutof "MounljoyandSLUenisI" 
■was answered by the national cry of" St. George for 
"Guiennel" and in a few minutes the duke, with the 
greater part of his followers, was slain. The German 
cavalry next chained the English ; but were easily dia- 
pei-scd with the loss of the three earls, their commanders. 
Lastly, John himself, animated by deepah', (for his resarvo 
had lied alreafly) led up his division on foot, and fought 
for honour, when- it was evidently too late to fight for 

When kings have fallen "or have been taken in battle, 
it has always been the feshion to describe them as per- 
forming prodigies of valour : hut John does not owe his 
reputation to flattery or pity ; it had been previously 
established in several engagements, and was equally 
acknowledged by friends and foes. For awhile he main- 
tained the unequal coafest. He had received two wounds 
in the fiuie ; was beaten lo the ground ; and was sur- 
ruunded by a host of adversaries, each of whom was 
anxious to secure so noble a prize. Ayoungknight,burst- 
ing through the crowd, bent his knee, and requested 
him to suri-ender. or he would lose his life. He asked 
for his cousin, the prince of Wales. "Ho is not here," 
returned the knight, " but surrender to me, and I will 
" conduct you h) him." " But who are you ?" inquired 
the king. " Wenia de Morbeeque," he replied, " a kniglit 
" of Artois, but compelled to sorve the kuig of England, 
" because I have been banished from France." John 
surrendered to hira and his son Philip was made pri- 
soner at the same time + 

battle Frcnsia 

fighlm"g 
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T;iu3 ended the battle of Poitiurs, in which the whole 
chivah-y of Fmiioe was defeated by a handful of Eng- 
lishmen, and the king hecaine Hie captive of the piince 
whom, he p«rHua<led himself, he had enclosed in hia toils. 
If on such anoenasion the youthful mind of the con- 
queror had betrayed symptoms of vanity, it woddhave 
been pardonable : but Kdward's moderation in victory 
added to the admiration whith he had inspired by his 
conduct in battle. There were in hisarmy manykmgbis, 
who could Irnve disputed with him the palm of personal 
bravery: there was not perhaps one his equal in the 
more amiable accomplishmenis of modesty and courtesy. 
He behaved to his royal captive with all the respect due 
to a sovereign, waited on him at table, soothed his afflic- 
tion by reminding him of his valour, and assured him, 
that in the estimation of all who had witnessed his con- 
duct, ho had that day fairly won "the prize and gar- 
" land"' of chivalry*. The next morning he continued 
A.n.his maieh with his prisoners to Bordeaux, and having 
'■^"■concluded a truce for two years with the dauphin, the 
"^i^' i-egent of France, returned to England in tlie spring. 
May He landed with John at Sandwich, and proceeded by 
5. easy journeys to London. His father liad given the ne- 
cessai-y directions for his entry into the capital, under 
the pretence of doing honour to the king of France ; an 
unwelcome honour, which served to remind that monarch 
of hte captivity, and to make him tlje principal ornaraenl; 
in the triumph of his conqueror. Ai-ches were throwi> 
across the streets, tapestry, plate, and aims were sus- 
pended from the windows, and the road was lined with 
May crowds of spectators. The lord mayor at the head of 
24. more than a thousand citizens, divided into companies, 
distinguished by their respective devices and colours, 
proceeded to meet the prince and his attendants in 
Southwark. The king of Franco was mounted on a 
cream-coloured charger with inaKniflcent Irappiiiss : U» 
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A.I). 135,,] KEROTHTION WITH THE KING OF SCOTS. 77 

young Edwai'd rode od a small pony, without any tliinff 
todistmguish him: but he did not elude the eager eyes 
of the spectators, who hailed with loud acciaraations the 
conqueror of Poiliera. Some hours elapsed before the 
.cavalcade could reach Westminstei- hall, where the king 
was sealed on his throne, suri-ounded by his prelates and 
barons. When John entered he rose, descended to 
embrace him, and led him to partake of a splendid ban- 
quet. The palace of the Savoy, and aftentards the castle 
ofWindsor was allotted to him and hia son for their resi- 

According to a notion, which had been prevalent fol- 
ates, the prisoner of war became the absolute property 
of the captor. The man, who might have deprived him 
of hfe. had acquired a right to his person ; and, as he 
was swayed by avarice or generosity, passion or caprice, 
prolonged or shortened the detention of the captive. 
Edward, 8*are of the inconveniences arising ftom this 
system, had long attempted to abolish it, by withdrawing 
prisoners of consequence ftom the (rastody of individuals, 
and placing them under his own conti'ol. From those, 
whom he dared not offend, he purchased their captives 
for a stipulated sum : others he compelled to surrender 
them at a price llxed by his council. Thus he secm-ed 
two great advantages. He was enabled to retain in cap- 
tivity the prisoners whose release might be prejudicial 
to hia interests ; and, as he was careful to demand more 
than he had given, was sure to replenish his coffers fi-om 
their ransoms. At NevO'a Cross the king of Scotland, 
in the battle of Poitiers the king of France, had fallen 
into the hands of two obscure individuals, who surren- 
dered their captives at the command of their sovereign, 
and thankfully accepted the remuneration which he as- 
signed them t. Had lie still entertained the chimerical 

• FroiM. c, 170, KnyghtlfllS. Mutlm. 110. 

t Thi.B CDupliDd gaie np Ihe kidgrf Scols, and received with the rnnk 
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design of conquering the two kingdoias, Iw won d not 
have consented to the release of these monarcha : butbe 
reaolved to draw more soUd advantages from his Tietones, 
and willingly entered into negotiations respectn.R the 
amount and the conditions of their raiiBoms. David was 
the first who had lost his liberty, and he reraauied 
.. e!evenyearathei.risonerofhi8brother-in-\aw. Hewas 
lasi.permitbed to visit Scotland, and confei'-with his subjects , 
but the demands of Edward were h^h : the Scots weie 
poor and obstinate; and the unfortunate prmce. after 
i.» Mveralft-uitless attempts, returned to his prison. Three 
1354.yearB later another nogotiation was opened: the ransom 
•f"V of David was fixed at ninety thousand marks, to be paid 
X^: by equal instalments in nine years: Ed ivard confirmed 
i the treaty ; the day for ite execution w^ appointed and 
commissioners were named, to give freedom to the king, 
aud receive hostages for the payment of the money . 
To his bitter disapp nm h k ngof France, afriend 
and ally, despatch d an y Scotland with powers 

to conclude a trea y and d bu among the nobihty 
forty thousand c I w paltry sum ; but the 

glitter of the mon umish d rgument which Scot- 
tish povertycould Th parliament abandoned 
their kin^, refused f ish hostages for his release, 
and engaged to make war upon England +. 

But Edward's expedition to H addington and Edinburgh 
taught the Scots to doubt the policy of their engage- 
A.B- ments with France, and they consented to meet the Eng- 
1357, lish commissioners to treat of theUberation of their king. 
J"'? and a perpetual alliance between the two crowns. Their 
^^ partiality, however, for the French induced them to pro- 
tract the negotiations: for the space of three months 



onet to MDt1«CqJ8, IvbD g.lVB up his cl.to to EllB.ld (Rym. Ti. 72). 
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ililTicuIties were objected, explanations demanded, and 
eKpediants suggested and withdrawn ; but the victory 
of Poitiers roused them from their apathy, and they 
nuw became as eager in making theii- proposals, as they 
had liilherto been bacliward in accepting the proposals 
of Edward. At length it was agreed that " Sic David, 
"hmg of Scotland" (so Edward condescended to term "^^^ 
him for the first time) should be set at liberty on the fol- ^• 
lowmg conditions : that during the next ten years there 
should be a truce between the two powers ; that the king 
of Scotland should pay the king of EngUndone hundred 
thousand marks in twenty half-yearly instalments ; and 
that in defeult of payment on any occasion, David should 
again suitender himself a captive within thirty days 
after the term had expired. To the faithful observance 
of these articles the Scottish prince swore on the gospels, 
and as an additional security named for hostages twenty 
heirs of the principal families in the kingdom, with nine 
earls, three of whom in rotation should always remain in 
the custody of the king of England. Edward, however, Oct. 
was not satisfied ; and the deputies of the Scottish pre- ^' 
lates, baroas, and b'ui'ghers, severally gave their bonds, 
by which these orders separately, and all the members 
mdmduttUy, made themselves responsible for the pay- 
ment of the whole, and of every part of the sumstipu-NoT 
lated by the treaty. Divid immediately received his 1. 
freedom, and returned to his own country*. 

But the Scots soon discovered that they had it not in 
their power to fulfil their engagements. After two pay- 
ments they feU into arrears : Edward complained ; ex- 
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cuaea were offered and at first accepted; but his wants 
rendered liim impatient, and foj- eight years the amity 
between the two eiowns seemed perpetually on the point 
of being inleiTupled. It was not that Dayid was Tin- 
willing, but unable to satisfy the obligation. He repeat- 
edly visited his brother-in-law ; and on one occasion 
came to an understanding with bin, that on his demise 
without issue, the English king, who still clBitned as the 
A. »• representative of Baliol, should ascend the Scottish 
^^■throne, but on conditions whieh should preserve invio- 
^"^ late the rights and customs and independence of that 
kingdom. The very mention of such a project alarmed 
the pride of the Scots ; and David had the prudence to 
desist from the attempt, and to open a new negotiation 
with Edward. After many discussions an agreement 
was made, by which all the penalties incurred by former 
failures were annulled, and a truce was granted for the 
a.D. long term of five-and-twenty years, on condition that 
1365. the Scots should annually, during that period, pay into 
1'?^ the English treasury the sum of six thousand marks : 
but a proviso was added, giving to either party, at the 
expiration of four years, the option of recommencing 
hostilities after six months' previous notice ; stipulating, 
however, at the same time, that, if David were the ag- 
gressor, he should still be bound to the payment of the 
six thousand inarhs per annum ; but if Edward, he 
should receive no more than the remaining balance of 
the original ransom*. It so happened that at the end 
of four years the Itii-.g of England was engaged in war, 
^ „_ and unwilling to draw on himself additional hostilities 
1369. from Scotland, he consented to abandon hi^ former de- 
July mauds, and to receive four thousand marks per annum, 
2I>- during fimrteen years, which, with what had already 
been paid, would make up the iirst sum of ninety thou- 
sand marks f. David died soon afterwards : but Uie 
great truce (so it was called) was carefully observed, 
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and Ihe money waa faiiifully paid by Robert his suc- 
cossar, tha first of the house of Stuari who sate on the 
Scottish throne. 

But to adjust the riyal claims of ihe kings of England 
and France was a raattei' of infinitely greater difficuity. 
By the pope's mediation a form of peace, subject to the 
approbation of Edward, had been agreed upon at Bor- *■"' 
deaux, before the prince of Wales and his captive sailed J^J^_' 
toEna;land*. Two le^tes followed them to London, 23, 
and tlie negotiations recommenced. Edward required 
an enormous ransom for the king and the other pri- 
soners, and demanded in return for his renunciation of 
all claim to the crown of France the restoration of the 
provinces which had formerly belonged to his ancestors, 
to be holden by him in fall sovereignty without any 
dependence on Ihe French monarch. These were hard 
and galling conditions, yet such as perhaps might he 
jua;iliod by the existing state of affairs. The king of 
France was a captive ; his son, the regent, was without 
authority; in some provinces the peasants had risen in 
aims, plundering and demolishing the caslles of the 
nob'ea; others were pillaged by parties of marauders, 
who formerly belonged to the English army, but were 
now disavowed by Edward ; in Paris the provost of the 
merchants at tlie head of Ihe populace set the royal au- 
thority at de::ance ; and in Normandy tlie king of Na- 
vane diiclared war against the regent, and was suspected 
of aspiring to the throne, as heir in the female line to 
Louis le Hufin. John, though he explained, and he- 
sitafcd, and delayed, at length acceded to Edward's de- a.h. 
mands : the necessary instruments were sealed ; and two 13j9 
prisoners of war returned to France to lay the treaty ^' 
before the states, and obtain their ratification. But when 
their contents were disclosed, they were received with 
horror. Every Frenchman felt for the degradation of 
his countiy; and a peremptory refusal was unanimously 
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Aug. -etunied. Edward comil n d tl at h a again de- 
12. eeived by tbe insincerity f h a I a a, and bade 
them prepare for war at the t n at n f the truce. 
They endeavoured to reto ttlie ha j, b) maintaining 
that the unreasonableness f 1 s d mand was a proof 
that he did not wish them t be ac pt d 
Od. In the beginning of autumn the king sailod from 
28. Sandwich with eleven hundred transports, conveying 
the most numerous and best appointed army which had 
beea raised in England for more than a century. From 
Nov. Calais this mighty host marched iu three divisions at a 
"■ considerable distance ftom each other, wilii long trains 
of waggons in the two intervals-)-. In defiance of the 
season and of the enemy they foi-ced their way thi-oueh 
Nov. Pioardy, Artois, and Cambresis, aa far as Rheims 
aU. whei-e the kings of France were generaDy ci-owned. It 
was Edward's intention to have the ceremony performed 
on himself in that city ; but it was so gallanily defended 
by the archbishop and the inhabitants, that after wast- 
ing seven weeks before it, the king raised the siege and 
t°k "'"'^«* '"^o *« <'«<'i'y of Bni-gundy. The duke Philip 
laeo.unable to protect his people against so powerful an 
J^"- enemy, purchased a truce for three years by an engaee- 
j,^;_meiit to pay the sum of flfty thousand marksl, on the 
10. condition that he should remain neutral ; Umt his 

•Rj-m.^tM- KnygiitMlR. Wala. 
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dominions should be freo from contributions and hos- 
tilities; that his subjects should have permission to 
serve either prince out of Ihe limits of Burgundy; and 
that, if a majority of the French peers should a.cquiesce 
in the coronation of Edward as king of France, the 
dissent of the duke should be cousideretl as a violation 
of the treaty *. 

While Edward remained in Burgundy the English 
nation was thrown into confusioc by the sudden appear- 
ance of a French fleet, which swept the channel, and 
insulted the coast with impunity. Winchelsea was Mar 
taken andpiiloged; and the report of the barbarities, '^ 
which had been exercised on the captives, induced men 
of eveny profession, clergy as well as laity, to arm them- 
selves in drfence of their country. The kin" of France 
for greater stcurity was by command of the council 
removed from place to place ; troops were collected in 
the ports the most exposed to the enemy; all merchant 
vessels were seized for the king's use ; the maritime 
counties were compelled to furnish a certain proportion 
of men at arms ; and a fleet of eighty sail, with four- 
teen thousand men on board, was placed under the com- 
mand of sir John Paveley, prior of the knights hospi- Mg,_ 
tallers. The French now thought it prudent to retire : 2B,' 
but the English, to revenge the atrocities committed at 
Winchelsea, followed them to theiri.own coast, and took Apr, 
and plundered the small isle of Sein on the coast of 13. 
Bretagne t. 

From Bui^ndy Edward turned to the north, fol- Mat. 
lowed the course of the Seine, and within a fortnight 31. 
planted his banner before the gates of Paris. During 
the festival of Easter the operations of war were sus- Apr. 
pended by mutual consent ; but it was in vain that the ^^ 
papal legates attempted to open a negotiation. Tho 

• Rym. iri. 161-164. Scala Chr. 190, 
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lofLy \)retensio[is of the king of England were met wilh 
equal obstinacy by the dauphin ; whose confidence 
waa strengthened by the numbers that crowded to his 
standard, by the severity of the weather, and by the 
distress of the English from the scarcity of provisions. 
After sending an idle challenge to his adversary, and 
wreaking his vengeance on the subuths by setting them 
y_ * on flro, Edward decamped, with a threat that in the 
summer he would pay the capital a second and mure 
fonnidable visit. Necessity compelled him to take the 
shortest road to Bretagne. At Guillardon he was over- 
taken by the chancellor of France, with new proposals 
of peace. They were rejected r the chancellor perse- 
vered, and the king-hastened his march. The precipi- 
tation of the English was like that of a defeated army, 
seeking to escape the pursuit of a victorious enemy ; 
their route was covered with the dead bodies of men 
Apr, and horses, the victims of want and fatigue ; and in the 
13. neighbourhood of Chartres they found themselves ex- 
posed to one of the most dreadful storms recorded in 
histoiy. The violence of the wind, the bulk of the hail- 
stones, tlie incessant glare of the lightning, and the 
sisht of the thousands perishing around him, awakened 
in the heart of the king a sense of the horrors occa- 
sioned by his ambition. In a fit of remorse he sprang 
from his saddle, and stretching his arms towards the 
cathedial of Chartres, vowed to God and the Virgin that 
he would no longer object to proposals of peace, pro- 
vided they were compatible with the preservation of his 
honour *. 

The negotiation now advanced with greater speed. 

On the 7th of May an armistice was concluded : on the 

8th the treaty, emphatically called "the great peace," 

l^jji was signed at Bretigni by commissioners from each 

S. party. The king of England renounced his pretensions 

to the crown of France, and his claim to the ancient 

. • Frolsi, 0. »«. AccDcdius lo Kiivij'itaufiUOD liucsesinriETicd an lliat 
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piitrimonial possessionsofhis family, Normandy, Anjou, 
Toiuaine, and Mtdne; he restored all his conquests, 
with the exception of Calais and Guisnes ; and reserved 
to himself PoitOH and Guienne with their dependencies, 
and the county of Ponthieu, the inheritance of his mo- 
ther. The dauphin, on the part of hia fathei', consented 
that Edward and hia heirs sliould possess for ever the 
full sovereignty of the countries secured to him by the 
treaty; that a ranson of three million crowns of gold 
should be paid for John withiii the ooiuse of six years ; 
and that Edward should receive and detain as hostages, 
twenty-five French barons, sixteen of the prisoners 
made in the battle of Poitiers, and forty-two burijheis 
from tlie most opulent cities in France*. 

The king immediately hastened to England, and John Mn.)' 
was sent to Calais, that he might the more easily com- l*^' 
muuicate with his son, the dauphin, who for that pui-Julj' 
pose repaired to Boulogne. Many unexpected difficul- M 
ties sprung up : explanations were repeatedly demanded 
and given by each party, and three months elapsed 
before the treaty was solemnly ratified. Even then the 
ratification contained an imporlant departure from the 
original articles. John was anxious to obtain from Ed- 
ward his renunciation of all claim to the French crown ; 
Edward to obtain from John a renunciation of the sc'.-j- 
reignty over Guienne, Poitou, and Ponthieu. Vet these 
renunciations were not made ; not that either of the 
kings refused to abide by the original treaty, but be- 
. cause Ihe lawyers held, that no renunciation would be 
valid till all the other provisions were carried into exe- 
cution. It was, however, mutually agreed, that ever} Oct. 
cession stipulated by the treaty should be made as soon 2 ', 
as possible: that then the renunciations should be faith- 
fully exehai^d in the church of the Angus 
Bruges, on the next feast of the assumption, < 
latest on that of St. Andrew. In tlie mean ti 
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monarch pledged his word thit he would make no use 
of his claim, and that as far as the interest of the other 
was concerned it should be considered as formally re- 
nounced *. 

After these preliminary steps the treaty was .ratified 
with more than usual solemnity at Calais. Edward and 
John met in the ehurch of St. Nicholas, ascended the 
steps, and knelt together on the pletform of the altar. 
^- The ])apal envoy, Audoyn, abbot of Cluni, who celebrated 
**■ mass, turned to thera after the consecration, holding the 
paten with the host on it in his hand, and having by his 
side the bishops of Winchester and Boulogne, who sup- 
ported the missal. He recapitulated in their hearing 
the chief articles of the treaty, to which they were going 
to swear. Then Edward, after a short pause, addressed 
the king of France:—" Fair brother," said he, " I warn 
" you, that it is not ray intention to be bound by this 
" oath, unless you on your part ftiitbfally observe all the 
" articles of the treaty." John signified his assent, and 
placing one band on the paten, and the other on the 
missal, swore by the body of Christ and the holy gospels. 
He was followed by Edward; and a similar oath was 
administered to twenty-four French, and to twenty- 
seven English princes and barons +. 

But John's authority had been impaired by his mis- 
fortunes, and he found it an easier matter to promise 
than to perform. After much opposition and repeated 
delays, he had been able to transfer to Edward the 
several districts mentioned in the treaty ; but such was 
his poverty, that in ibur years he had not paid one-third 
of his ransom ; and so stubborn was the opposition of his 
barons, that he never dared to make the renunciation of 
sovereignty to which he had bound himself. Whatever 
was the cause of the delay, no man questioned the king's 
honour : but tlie sincerity of his son was deemed more 

•Rjni. Yi, 319-298, 
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prablematical. It was under flieploa of tliat SOT'ereignty 
that former kings of Frante had annexed to tiieir orowu 
the posaassion of many among the fairest provinces in 
the kingdom ; and it was suspected that the reluctance 
of Ibe dauphin arose from the hope that the same olaiiu 
might hereafter afford him an opportunity of inuorpo- 
raling with his own dominions those which by the treatj- 
had been secured to Edward and his successors. 

It should, however, be admitted that the French go- 
vernment liad also just reason of complaint. During 
the war, the liberality and reputation of Edward had 
drawn to bis standard soldiers of fortune from every 
nation in Europe, These men could live only on the 
harvest of their swords; and when the king ordered 
them to surrender the fortresses in which they had been 
quartered, they refnsod to obey, kept possession in 
defianneof Ihe two monai'cha, and supported tbemselves 
with the plunder of the country. It'ia computed that 
" the companies" (so they were named) amounted at 
one period to forty thousand men. The number is pro- 
bably exaggerated: but they associated together, re- 
ceived every new comer into their ranks, and defeated 
a powerful array, which had been raised, and sent 
against them by ihe king of France. It was in vain 
that Edward issued threatening proclamations ; the com- 
panies continued to plunder the French territories, till 
a libcrtd present and the prospect of greater advantages 
induced them to join the armies in Spain and Italy*. 

Besides the difftcHlty arising from the hostilities of 4. p. 
" the companies,"' there was much in the conduct of 1362. 
Edward himself which awakened suspicion. The par- Jau, 
liculars have not been transmitted to us; butwehavea '^ 
letter from the pontiff, in which Innocent entreats liim, 
for the sake of his own honour, and in reveraace to his 
oath, to remove every doubt respecting his intentions, 
and to observe the treaty in all its articlest. Among 
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the hos'.ages in tlie custody of the king were four primies 
of Iho blood royal of France, and on lliat acuount called 
the lords of the (leui-a de lys, the duke of Oiieans, 
brother lo king John, the dnkea of Anjou and Berri, hia 
sons, and the duke of Boiirbon, hia cousin. These were 
N"v- anxious to ceviait their country; and Edward had as- 
sented to their request, on the condition that certain 
parts of the treaty should bo expltuned in his favour, 
aud that certain castlea should be delivered into his 

A II. hands. The explanations were given, and the four 
131:3. prinoea were bound to remain at Calais till the casUes 

^^^i"- should be surrendered*. But in the surrender unfore- 
seen difficulties occurred ; and the duke of Anjou, vio- 
lating his parole, proceeded to Pat is f. His fiither im- 
mediately resolved to visit the king of England; and to 
his council, whiifh attempted to dissuade him, nobly 
replied, that if honour were baniahed from every other 
place, it should find an asylum in the breast of kintp. 
He was desirous to exeul]iaie himself from any conniv- 
ance in the escape of the duke of Anjou, to obtain a 
modification of some articles in the treaty, and to pro- 
vide for the security of his dominions during his in- 
tended crusade for the deliverance of the isle of Cyprus. 
But his courtiers could understand nothing of these 
reasons, and maintained that love and not honour waa 

Dec. the real motive of his journey. He waa received by 
''"■ Edward with every token of affection, resided in the 
Savoy with the three lords of the i!euradelya,and spent 
some weeks in giving and receiving entertainments. 
But before he could transact any business of importar.ce 
lie was attacked with a dangerous illness, and after he 
had lingered a few weeks, expired. Tiie king ordered 

A. B. his obsequies to be performed with ruyal magnificence %, 

^•"•^and sent the corpse with a splendid retinue to France. 
?' where it was interred among the ashes of the French 

jtla'j, monarehs in the abbey church of St. Denis. 

J"- ' Iljin. vl. 39G. 4110. iHi. 410, til. t Id. 452. 
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The death of John made no change in the existing 
relations hetween England and France. Chaiies, bis 
successor, much as he diaUked, was not yet in a condi- 
tion to violate with imiiunity the peace of Bretigni. 
The war, which still contuiued in Bretagne, between 
the two eorapBtitovs, Charles of Blois and the young 
earl of Montfort, might have endangered the contmu- 
anee of the peace ; but the kings by mutual agreement 
allowed them to decide their quari'cl by force of arms, 
mi each without giving offence to the other sent assist- 
ance to his ally; Fortunately for the intereata of both 
nations Chai-les was killed at the battle of Auray. The ggpt. 
king of France after some delay acknowledged Mont- ay, 
foit as the lawful duke ; and that prince with Edward's 
consent did homage to him as his aovereign. Still the *■ "J: 
ravages of the "companies" gave oceasionsof complaint, ^ ' 
and threatened to lead to a resumption of hostilities. 12.' 
Edward, findingthat his ptoclamations were diacegavded, 
offered to march against them in person : but Charles 
iiad no wish to see the king of England again at the 
head of an army in the heart of France, and discovered 
an expedient, which in a great measure delivered his 
people from the oppression of these formidable banditti. 

At this period the kingdom of Castile, which com- 
prised the larger portion of Spain, was governed by don 
Pedro, who deserved and obtained the significant epithet 1 gVift 
of" The Cruel." He ascended the throne at the age of Mar. 
.Ifteen, began bis re^n by ordering, at the instigation 26. 
of his mother, the murder of hia fiither*s mistress 
Leonora de Guaman, imd distinguished each following 
year by the most cruel executions, dictated by avarice, 
suspicion, or caprice. He had married a French prin- 
cess, Blanche de Bourbon ! but his affections were cap- y.^ 
tivaledby a Spanish lady, Maria diPadilia, and his vir-jj,„^' 
tuous but unfortunate queen was kept for jeacs in con- 4. 
finement under the clire of Hinestrosa, uncle to the 
king's mistress. Hia tyranny at last provoked resistance : 
the iiisurgents were compelled to seek [in asylum in 
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Ai'.agon; and Pedro declared war against the king of 
Ariuj-on aa the protector of the esiiea. Among these 
were two of the sons of Leonora de Guzman, Enrique, 
i.i,, i^ountofTraatamare, andTeilo, couat of Biscay. Pedro 
13fiO. immediately wreaked his vengeance upon the three re- 
maining hrothers, Fadrique, Pedro, and Juan; and 
added to them several other noble victims, the queen 
dowager of Arragon, the wife of ToUo, and Juan of Ar- 
A. D. f agon, with his consort. Blanche herself shortly aftei'- 
l^til. wards experienced a similar fate, and was believed to 
have perished by poison. The king of Arragon, unable 
to withstand the superior power of his enemy, gladly 
purchased a peace ; and the exiles, to elude the ven- 
geance of Pedro, retired into Fiance *. To this chcum- 
sfance that kingdom owed its deliverance from " the 
" corapaniea." It was pioposed that don Enrique 
should lead them under his haimei agamst the tyrant : 
the king of France and the pope engaged to advance 
the money for the expedition , and the celebrated Du 
Guesclin concluded the tteaty with the chiefs of tho 
adventurers t. With the addition of the French knights, 
who wore eager to punish the murderer of Blanche, they 
marched through Arragon to the number of thirty 
thousand cavaliy, and placed Enrique on the throne of 
J. n. Castile without a battle. It was in vain that Pedro 
1366 summoned his militaiy tenants. They rejoiced at the 
distress of the despot, who lied through Portugsil lo 
Corunna, threw himself on board a vessel in the har- 
bour, and with his three daughters arrived in safely at 
Bayonne$. 

The king of England soon after the peace of Bretigni, 

had united all his dominions between the Loire and the 

Pyrenees into one principality, and had bestowed it on 

ji.D. bis eldest son with tlie title of prince of Aquitai.,e. The 

1361. young Edward, who had married his cousin Joan, coun- 

•Muriioo, JLVI. IB-IviLB. 
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tOiM of Kent, aud relict of sir Thomas ■Holand, kept his 
court at Bordeanx at the time when Pedro landed at 
Uayonne, and the reader may perhaps blush for " the 
flower of chivalry," when he hears of the cordial wel- 
come and cheericg promises which were given to the 
Casiiiian. The prince advanced to meet him ; received 
him with honour; assured him of his friendship and pro- 
tection, and engaged to replace him on the throne from 
wliich he had been driven*. Pedro, indeed, stood he- a. n. 
fore him covered with the blood of his wife, of his three 1366 
illegitimate brothers, and of many other illustrious and^^P'- 
innocent victims. But the merit or demerit of the sup- 
pliant was not the subject of consideration ; as an. here- 
ditary sovereign despoiled of his crown, he had a claim 
on the pity of every true knight; he was willing to 
repay with liberality the aid wliich should be afforded 
iiim ; and if further justification were neceasaiy, it 
might be found in the connexion which had long sub- 
sisted both by blood and treaty between the royal houses 
of England and Caslile. Information of Edward's de- 
sign was secretly transmitted to "tiie companies." The 
name of their favourite leader shook their fidelity, and 
twelve thousand men, under sir John Calverly and sir 
Robert Knowles, abandoned the standard of Enrique, 
and hastened to Guienne. The consent of the king of 
Navarre, without whose permission the army could not 
have passed the Pyrenees, was purchased by the grant 
of Guipuscoa, and the promise of aliberal donative; and a.d, 
three bodies of cavalry, each of which amounted to ten I'f s? 
thr>usand men, marched in succession through the valley *'=''■ 
of Roncesvalles, the supposed scene of the exploits of 
the fabulous Orlando It was iu the depth of winter : 
the^now beat in the faces of the troops and to cold and 
fati^e was added the «ant of pio\isions m a barren 
and mountainous district At Pampeluna the army 
wasielie^ed thiough the fear nthei than the friend- 

•SmUibI Bates iMtweentl nl Rjme y 51" 5d3, 
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i,'.;il) of I'lf king of Navane ; and from Pampiikma tliu 
young Edward continued his match to the frontii;rs of 
A"iil Castile*. Two days before the battle he sent a letter 
t. by a herald to don Enrique. In it he expressed his 
surprise that a prince of such noble qualities, and the 
son of a king, should prove disloyal to hia sovereign ; 
observed that he was coine iu pursuance of former trea- 
ties lo replace Pedro on the throne ; and offered his 
mediation to spare the effusion of blood, and restore 
April friendship between tlie two brothers. Enrique iu Ma 
'i- answer maintained that Pedro had forfeited the crown 
for hia crimes ; that ho Iiimself had been called to the 
succession by God and the people ; and that it was his 
duty, which he would perform, Ifl repel injury by injury, 
and uphold the honour and independence of Castile. 
Tills anawer closed every pi^ospect of peace, and both 
armies prepared fbr the battle on the mon'ow f. 
April The nest morning the plaina between Navarette and 
3. Najora were covered with the two armies. Enrique 
brought into the field sixty thousand infiintry, thirty 
thousand cavalry, ten thousand archers, and four thou- 
sand French knights and esquires, who had followed 
Du Guesolin to Spain, to revenge the fate of Blanche de 
Bourbon. The army of the prince did not amount to 
thirty thousand men : but the disparity was more in the 
numbers than iu real force ; for the Spanish foot soldiers, 
though with their slings they might annoy the cavalry 
at a distance, were of little use in close combat ; and tlie 
men at arms under the prince were veterans, who had 
long been inured to rictory. At the very onset Telle, 
the brother of Enrique, fled with his division : but tho 
battle was obstinately maintained by the exertions o'f 
Enrique himself, and the courage of Du Guesclin, At 
length the latter was made prisoner : the French men 

• Proias. c, 234, 535. 

i Rym. vi. 8fti-B57. Tha IMlers in Froissirl are ceiy dilTcrent il-rim 
the KBl leltcrs pubUsTied b; Kymer. Tlial amusing vtller coneclcil ha 
infoiiaation froni hencaiy, and of course wflB (requenlly (hr- iluiie Df ijji.ip- 
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at arias were dispersed; Iheir opiionants attacked the 
Spaniards in Hank ; aud Enrique mounting his genet, tied 
to Cakhorra, and thence proceeded to his friend the 
king of Arragon at Valencia*. Six thousand of the 
enemy remained on the fleld of haitle. The prisoners 
araonnted to two thousandt, whom the sanguinary 
Pedro hafl prepared to immolate to his revenge. At the 
request, however, of the prince, a request which he 
dared not tefiise, he pardoned them, wilh the exception 
of Gomez Carillo, accepted their homage, and proceeded 
to take possession of Burgos, which immediately opened 
its gates. In a few weeks deputies from the several 
provinces swore allegiance to their former soyereign: 
hut he no sooner recovered his crown than he was ha- 
rassed with the demands of his allies, which he had not 
tiie power, perhaps uot the inclination, to satisfy. He 
amused the prince, however, with protestations of his 
good iaith ; persuaded him to put the army in canton- 
ments in the neighhourbood of Valladolid, and promised 
to go to Seville and return thence by Whitsunday, with June 
money sufBcient to fulfil all bis engagements. Whit- ^^ 
Sunday came ; three more weeks were suffered to elapse, 
and Still there was no intelligence of don Pedro. Edward 
began to be alarmed; he saw his army waf.ting away 
through the heat of the oliraafe, and suffering through 
the want of provisions, and despatched a few knights 
to discover the king of Spain, and enforce his demands. 
They found him at Seville, and returned with an June 
answer, which convinced the prince that no reliance 26. 
was to be placed on the faith of the ungrateful Castilian, 
He immediately put his army in motion, and returned 
through the kingdom of Navarre into his own terri- 
tories. Thus ended this glorious, but, as the sequel 

■ Tljin.vf.K7. Knjihl. aeasi. Mur. ISO. Fmi3s,o.a39. IHiGiMS- 
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proved, most unfortunate expedition, TliB tyrant re- 
covered ilia tlirone at the expense of his ally; and the 
prince returned to Boiiieaux with an exhausted tiea- 
anry, and a shatteired constitution *. 

The reader is aware that none of the renunciations 
Stipulated by the peace of Bretigni had been hitherto 
made by either of the parties. With whom the blame 
should rest, it ia now difficult to determine. By the 
French writers it is attributed to Edward, who had ne- 
glected to send his messengers U> Bruges at the time 
appointed ; and who perhaps wished to retain his claim 
to the French crown till he should see all the articles of 
the treaty iiuthfully executed. The English, on the 
contrary, accuse the insincerity of the king of France ; 
and it must be confessed that there appears much in 
hia conduct to require explanation. It was in vain that 
Edward demanded the arrears of the ransom of John, 
the retUi'n of the prisoners who had broken their parole, 
and the substitulionof new hostages in the place of those 
who were dead. Every claim was artfully eluded. 
Charles seemed to wait for an opportunity of recovering 
the advantages lost by his father; and the circumstances 
of the time were of a nature to flatter him with the hope 
of success, Tlie natives of the ceded districts, and even 
many among those of Guienne, loudly expressed their 
discontent under the government of the English, whose 
avarice monopolised every situation of profit, and whose 
arrogance claimed the merit of every sucoessftil engage- 
ment. The vigour, which had once distinguished the 
king, had begun to disappear, and a gradua4 decay with 
increasing years equally enfeebled fiis mind and body. 
The black prince, whose very name bad formerly struck 
terror into every enemy, bod brought from Spain a 
disease, which baffled the slall of bis physicians, and 
redi'.ced liim to such a state of weakness that he was 
wnable U) mount on horseback. He had grown melan- 
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choly, and morose. Plunged by the bad faillt of Pedro 
into an abyss of debt, he could ueitlier defray the ex- 
penses of his court, the moat magnificent in Europe, nor 
fulfil _hU contracts with the troops who had followed 
him into Spain. He removed "the companies," whe«. »■ 
began to plunder, by giving them a tacit permission to '^^^ 
resume their depredations on the French territory, and, 
to satisfy the growing demands of his creditors, pro- 
posed to the states the irapositioa of a heai-Ui-tax for the 
five following years. Several provinces oheerfuUy gave 
their consent: the count of Armagnac, and most ofthe 
lords whose lands skirted the foot of the Pyrenees, maia- 
teined that it would be a violation of their privileges. 
Necessity made the prince obstinate, and the discon- 
tented barons, repairing to Paris, appealed from the op- 
pression of their immediate, to the protection of their 
superior lord, the king of Trance *, 

Charles by his wary and successful policy had obtained 
from his subjects the flattering epithet of "the wise," 
On the present occasion he acted with his usual caution. 
The appeal was neither received nor rejected ; but he 
secretly assui'ed the appellants of hia protection, promised 
to indemnify them against the I'esentment ofthe prince, 
and under ditferent pretexts detained them for twelve 
months in his capital. In the mean while he employed 
his brother the duke of Anjou, who had been appointed 
governor of Languedec, to foment the discontent of the 
Poitevins, and despatched emiss^iries to tempt the fide- 
lity ofthe lords and burghers in Ponthieu. An alliance 
Was also eoiicJuded between him and don Enrique, who 
had again entered Castile with.t feir prospect of success, 
and waa actually employed in the seige of ToJedo, the 
capital of the province. In return for the aid to be fur- jjo„ 
nished to him by France, the Spanish prince engaged 20. 
to enter as a principal intoany war which Charles might 
wage against the king of England, pni'ticuiarly during 
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tlie followiiig spring. . In a sliort time lie was joined by 

i. D, TDq Guesclin at the head of two thousand knights, de- 

^^^■feated bia rival in battle, and pursued the fugitive to the 

1^' strong castle of Monliel. During the eioge of that for- 

M»r.tfess, either by accident or Ireachery, the two brothers 

i!4. were brought into the presence of each other in the t«Qt 

of a French kniglit : they immediately grappled ; Pedro 

tlirew Enrique on .the floor ; but in the struggle Enrique 

despatcheEl his adversary with a poniard. From tliat 

moment opposition ceased: Enrique mounted the throne 

a. secord time, and found'himsetf at leisure to fulfil his 

engagement with the French monarch*. 

At tliB appointed time Charles threw off the mask, 
and summoned the prince of Aquitaine to appear in his 
court and answer the complaint of his vassals. The 
'o^ young Edward replied that he would obey, but at the 
head of sixty thousand men; an idle vaunt, which he 
liad never the power to execute. His father, more ap- 
prehensive of the I'estdt, seriously offered to renounce 
his claim to the French crown, and to the provinces of 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, on condition that Charles 
should equally renounce his right of sovereignty over 
the provmeea now possessed by the king of England. 
The proposal h'bs referred to the French peers, who ad- 
vised their sovereign to reply by a denunciation of war. 
May. ponthieu, Poitou, and Guienne were immediately en- 
tered by hostile armies: the swords of the invaders were 
aided by the disaffeotion of tlie natives ; and after a de 
cent delay all the English possessions in France were 
annexed by a judicial sentence to the French crown. 
Conquest followed conquest; and at the end of six years 
Charles had not only recovered the districts lost by his 
father, but had also made himself master ot the far 
greater part of Guienne. 

• Byni. vi. SB8.e£S. In l>rt .lo verWer Ips dilM (1. 737.) we ere told, 
3on p,5re n'lin Sell"' bm HwTreuty' m "nlS'"*! ol-^-e slioivs tlinl Ihw 
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Edward, however, did not tamely surrender his Jrans- 
marine dominions. He convoked his parliament, in- 
veighed with bitterness BjpiinBt the perfidy of Charles, June 
re-assumed the title of king of France, and offered to H. 
every adventurer the possession of such ftefe as he might Juna 
conquer in that kingdom *. As a French fieet rode tri- 19. 
umphant in the Channel, he ordered all his subjects 
iMttween the ages of sixteen and sixty, without distinc- Joly 
tion of layman or ecclesiastic, to be arrayed for the de- 6, 
fence of the country'i'. Reinforcements were sent to 
the black prince, and his brother the duke of Lancaster Nov. 
landed with an army at Calais : but Charles had forbidden 
his generals to haaard an engagement ; and while the 
English pillaged the country, the French extended their 
conquests by the capture of towns and fortresses. The a.d, 
prince with his wife and- son lay in the castle of Angou- 1^^**- 
l£me, a prey to disease and vexation, till he was roused 
from inactivity by the intelligence that the dukes of 
Anjou and Berri were advancing from different points 
to besiege him with their united forces. He declared 
that his enemies should find him in the field : his stan- 
dard was unfurled at Cognac ; and there was still such 
a magic in his name, that the French princes disbanded 
their armies, and garrisoned their conquests. Among 
those was Limoges, the capital of leLimousin, which had 
been surrendered by the cowardice, perhaps betrayed by 
the perfidy, of the bishop and the inhabitants. Edward, 
who had always distinguished them with particular 
marks of his favour, swore by the soul of his father, 
that he would punish their ingratitude or perish in the 
attempt. A month was spent in undermining the walls : 
early in the morning fire was put to the temporarj' sup- 
ports ; and at six o'clock a wide breach opened a way into 
the heart of the city. The inhabitants immediately 
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abandoned all hope of defencB ; and men, women, and 
children threw tliemaelves at the feet of the prince soli- 
citing mercy. It seemed as if Uio vindictive soul of 
doa Pedro had heen transftised into the breast of the Eng- 
lish hero : no prayers, no representations could mollify 
his resentment ; and orders were issued for the promis- 
cuous massacre of the whole population, " There was 
" not that day," says Froissart, " amauin Limoges, with 
" a heart so hardened, or so little sense of religion, as 
" not to bewail the unfortunate scene before hia eyes. 
" Upwards of three thousand men, women,, and children 
'* were slaughtered. God have morcj on their souls t 
" for they were veritable martyrs." 

The French knights, who formed the garrison, eighty 
in number, drew themselves up with their backs to a 
wall, resolved to sell their lives as dear as possible ; and 
the English, dismounting that they might be on the 
samo footing with their opponents, advanced to the at- 
tack. The superiority of number was balanced by the 
courage of despair ; and the prince," who from his litter 
■was a spectator of the combat, felt so delighted with the 
prowess displayed by each party, that ho offered by pro- 
clamation life and the liberty of ransom to those who 
might choose to sun'ender. The survivors gladly ac- 
cepted the boon : the city was pillaged and reduced to 
ashes*. 

The reader has often had occasion to admire the cha- 
racter of the black prince. By the contemporary writers 
he is portrayed as the mirror of knighthood, the first 
and greatest of heroes. But (he massacre of Limoges 
has left a foul blot on hia memory. Among a thousand 
similar instances it proves, that the institution of chivaliy 
had less influonco in civilizing the human race than is 
sometimes ascribed to it It gave indeed to courage some 
external embellishments ; it regulated the laws rf cour- 
tesy ; it inculcated principles, often erroneous principles, 

-Frois3.iv.fl4, lOl-me, Mmim, Com. 125. Wil, Wyreca, 436. 
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I h ; but tile alemw and more vindictive passions 

ff ctually beyond its control; and the most ac- 
mplisl ed knights of the age ocoaaionally betrayed a 
J tj f disposition which would not Lave disgraced 
tbirb bananancestorsofthesixthcontury*. Butthe 
ml t ry areer of the prince was now terminated. The 
tt rt h d exhausted bis enfeebled constitution ; and by 
tl ad lee of his phyaicians he retunied to Encland 
wi at a distance ii-om the court and from political 

n he Imgered for sis yeai's, cheering the gloom 

I h h ng over him with the hope that his second son 
K ba d (the eldest was dead) would succeed to the 
1 uphold the renown of his femily. 
All the great military operations of the Enalishdurinff 
Edwards reign seem to have been conducted on the 
same plan, of penetrating into the heart of France, and 
staking the success of the oampa^u on the issue of a 
general battle. But the policy of his rival taught him 
to avoid an engagement. Sir Robert Knowles, at the *-i>. 
Jiead of the English army, was permitted to march at his l^'O- 
pleasure through Picardy, Cham]iagne, and Brie to in-'"'?' 
suit the walls of the capital, and to return to winter 
quarters on the borders of Bretagnet. On another oc- 
casion the duke of Lancaster with equal ease led his 
tiwpa through the veiy centre of the kingdom, traversing a. d. 
Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, and Auveigne, till he 1373. 
arrived in GiilenneJ. But such expeditions, though ■'jly 
theymllioted severe calamities on the wretched inhabit- 
ants of the country, were attended with occasional 
losses, and gave the mvadera no permaiient advantage ■ 
while the French steadily pursued the same plan of dis- 
membenng the EngUsh territories, and of saourinR 
every conquest with strong fortresses and garrisons 
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The only action of consequence during the war was 
fouKbt between the English and Spanish fleeta m the 
roi^ of Rechelle. When Pedro, king of Castile, fell by 
the hand of his bastard brother, his two daughters, I.011- 
stance and Isabella, resided in Guienne. whence they 
came to England, and were mai-ried to two sons of Ld- 
ward, the fovmer to the duke of lancuster, tlie latter to 
the earl of Cambridge* Tlie duke immeaiately as- 
sumed the arms and title of king of Castile, and don 
Enrique, convinced that the security of his crown de- 
pended on the success of tlie French, entered with 
greater cheerfulness into the war. The Spanish fleet 
lay before Rochelle, to interoept the suc&aurs, winch 
A. n. were expected from England under the earl of Pern- 
1373.broke, who during two days maintained the unequal 
■'1!'°^ contest. The ships of the enemy were of greater bulk, 
better prepared for action, and supplied with "annon ; 
and the courage of the English served only to add to the 
magnitude of their loss. Not a sail escaped. The cail 
was taken : most of his ships, with the military chest, 
were sunk t. 

In the year 1374 England retained of her transma- 
rine possessions only Calais, Bordeans, Bayonne, and a 
few places on the Dordogne. Edward, weary of this 
1*375. STionession of disasters, obtained a truce, which at short 
Feb*, intervals was repeatedly prolonged till his deatk The 
1 1 ■ pope continually exhorted the kings to convert the truce 
■'„".'" into a peace ; tout their resentments were too violent, 
^^ their pretensions too high, to allow of any adjustment. 
1376. Charles demanded the restoration of Calais, and the re- 
Mar, payment of the sums which had been advanced as part 
'2' of the ransom of his father : Edward spumed these c™- 
ditions, and insisted that his adversary should ronm. 
all claim to the sovereignty of Guienne J. 



• Theyw. 



that she H8B really lii" "Ife. «" 
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In the judgment of the people, an unfortunate, is 
always an incapable, administration. Ah long as the 
king was surrounded with the splendour of victory his 
commands were cheerfully obeyed, and his wantsreadily 
supplied by his admiring and obsequious subjects. Sut 
when his good fortune began to fail, they freely criti- 
cised the measures of his government, blamed his mi- 
nisters, and with every grant of money wrung from him 
some new concession. Tbe duke of Lancaster, who, 
during the illness of h Id b Ih and Uie declining 
age of his father, had m d th ina of administra- 
tion, became the obj t f p hi 1 t ed ; and the prince 
of Wales, whether t 1th was jealous of the 

ambition, or really di ppro d f the conduct of the 
duke, lent his nam d fl to the opposition *. 

The parliament (it was I k among the people April 

by the name of the g od pa b m 1 1 coupled with Ihe 28. 
grant of a supply t g 1 1 respectful, remon- 
strance. The coram by th m th of their speaker, 
sir Peter de la Me tw d f th eail of Mardi, enu- 
merated the plentiful aids which the king had obtained 
from his people, and the immense sums which he had 
received for the ransoms of the two kings of Scotland 
and France ; and asserted their Arm conviction, that 
if the royal revenue had been faithfully administered, 
there could have been no necessity of laying additional 
burdens on the nation. They hinted tliat the present 
administration was unequal to the task of conducting 
the public business ; and requested that len or twelve 
new members might be added to the council. Though 
they did not venture ta mention the duke himself, they 
impeached several of his favourites of extortion, of selling 
illegal grants, of raising loans for their own prohl, and 

rary. 03110 nrincipe Bitintlo) piotiou! e.ltoclu» ml cmo eo cfteclus par- 
linmeiHi. Nam ilH da annmuoiUule, cum qaibUB ipse ""sSb'. .non BUnt 

tubant, p. 134. ^» akn l[unacrii>i o! a tDQiempacat; Dhmidele, j^keoL 
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of puccbaangtte king's debts at a low price, and paying 
themselves in Ml out of the treasury. The lord Latimer 
the chamberlain waa expelled from the council for ever, 
and put under arrest ; the lord Nevil was deprived of 
all his offices ; and Richaid Lyons, William Elys, John 
Peeche, and Adam Bury, farmers of the customs and of 
certain monopohos. were thrown into prison, and placed 
at the king's mercy*. The next object of proaecution 
was Alice Ferrers, a married woman of distinguished 
wit and beauty, who had been lady of the bed-ehamber 
to queen Philippa, and after her death had acquired so 
powerful an ascendency over the mind of the kii^, that 
she had obtained a grant of the jewels belonging to her 
deceased mistress +, and was allowed by him to dispense 
the royal favour. Confident in her own power, she af- 
fec^ed to deepise the indignation of the public. On one 
occasion at a tournament in Cheapside sha appeared on 
a white palfrey, in splendid atlire, as lady of the sun, 
and mistress of the day : on other occasions she abused 
her influence with the king to impede the due adminis- 
tration of justice in ftivour of those who had purchased 
her protection. To check the presumption of this woman, 
the following ordinance was made : " Whereas complaint 
" has been brought before the king, that some women 
" have pursued causes and actions in the king's courts 
" by way of maintenance, and for hire and reward, 
" which thing displeases the king, the kipg forbids 
" that any woman do it hereafter, and in particular 
" Alice Ferrers, under the penalty of forfeiting all that 
"the said Alice can forfeit, and of being banished out of 
" the realm 3^" 
Juno While the commons were thus engaged in the work 
8. of reform, they suddenly lost their firmest support by 
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the death of the prince of Wales*. Tliis event was de- 
plored as a national misfortune: but the duke of Lan- 
caster, if we may believe a contemporary ch 
took the opportunity to propose that the sue n 

the crown should be settled on the heirs m h 

king to the exclusion of females, a settlemea wh h 
by passing over the line of Ijonel his elde b h 
would have tendered tlie duke himself the h 

after Richard of Bordeaux, then in his tenth h 

only sui-viving son of the black prince t. Th m 
mons i-efused their concurrence ■ and, as if th gh 

to mark the ambition of Lancaster, petitioned h h 
child might he mtrodueed to parliament as h pp 
iunt to the throne. Their request was gran d T 
archbishop of Canterhuiy presented the you p 
to the two houses, calling him the lair and perf m 
of his father, the successor to all his rights, and 
the apparent heir to the crown. The common d 

him with acclamations of Joy, and preferred h 

petition that he might be declared prince o W 
but theb eagerness was cheeked by the lords, h re 
plied, that the grant of such honours ' belonged not to 
"the prelates or barons either in or out of paihamont, 
"but exclusively to the sovei-eign, who usually exer- 
"cised his prerogative on some great festival " Tiiey 
promised, however, to represent the h nh of the commons 
lo the king, and to support it with all then mfluence J. 
The power of the " good parliamenf" expned with 
the prince of Wales, and many of their petitions were 
now refused by the king. After the dissolution the 
new conncil of twelve was removed^ the duke of 
Lancaster resumed the chief place m the adnunistia- 
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tion, and liis furmec partisans were restored to favour. 
They immediately wreaked their vengeance on their 
accuse^. Sir Pefer de la Mere, the speaker, who had 
made himself peculiarly obnoxious, was arretted under 
felse protenees. and ebsely imprisoned in the <a»tle of 
Nottmgham or Newark; and William of Wickham, 
the celebrated bishop of Winchester, was aeeused of 
several misdemeanors in his office of Chancellor, and, 
without bemg heard,- was condemned by Skipwith, one 
of the judges, to forfeit his temporalities, and to keen 
himself at the distance of twenty miles from the kind's 
A.D. persoa. In the next parliament the majority of tU 
1377.comtnons was composed of the duke's creatures, who 
Jan- had been illegally returned by the sheriffs at his re- 
■ quest; and his steward, sir Thomas Hungerfbrd. was 
appointed the speaker. The court, however, found it 
a difficult (ask either to silence the members who had 
belonged b) the last parliament, and who demanded tlie 
trial or liberation of sir Peter de la Mere ■ or to satisfy 
the prelates, who required justice to be done to their 
colleague the bwhop of Winchester. To intimidate the 
latter the duke espoused the defence of Wycliffe, who 
had been summoned before the prelates on a charge of 
teachmg heterodox tenets ; and as the minority in tho 
commons was supported by the inhabitants, of London, 
thi-ew out some hints of taking into the king's hands the 
liberties of the city. Accompanied by the lord Percy, 
whom he had lately made earl marshal, he attended at the 
Teb. trial of Wyeiiffe : but the injurious words which he ad- 
1 »■ dressed to Courtenay bishop of London excited consider- 
able indignaticm,and the audience, rising inatumult, de- 
clared that they would protect the prelate at the danger 
F..h. <^f their lives. The next morning the populace as- 
20. semblod, demolished the Marshalsea, proceeded to the 
Savoy, tho duke's palace, and not finding him there, 
reversed his arms as those of a traitor, and killed a 
clergyman whom they mistook for the lord Percy The 
bishop by his entreaties prevailed on those misguided 
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men to retire to their homes ! but the duke was not to 
he appeased by their subsequent offers of submission. 
The mayor and aldermen were deprived of their offices, 
which he immediately filled with his own dependents *, 

The sitting of the parliament had been interrupted 
by this tumult. As soon as it was resumed, an aid was 
granted of a poll tax of one shilling on every beneficed 
clergyman, and of four pence on every other individual, 
male or female, above the age of fourteen years, men- 
dicants only excepted ; and in return the king publishod 
ft general pardon for all trespasses, negligences, mis- Feb. 
prisions, and ignorances, because he had now completed ^2. 
his jubilee, the fiftieth year of his reign t. The next Fet, 
day the commons presented seven bills for the reversal 24. 
of the judgments given in the last parliament, but be- 
fore they could receive the royal assent an end was put 
to the session by a message from the king. 

From this time Edward lived in obscurity at Eltham, 
abandoned to the care or mercy of Alice Ferrers. As 
he daily grew weaker, she removed with him from 
Eltham to Shene, but kept him in ignorance of his 
approaching dissolution. On the morning of his death 
she drew the ring ftora his finger and departed. The 
other domestics had separated to plunder the palace: 
but a priest, who chanced to be present, hastening to 
the bed of the dying monarch, admonished him of his 
situation,, and bade him prepare himself to appear before 
his Creator. Edward, who had just strength sufficient June 
to thank him, took a crucifix into his hands, kissed it, 21. 
wept, and expired J. 

The king had been once married, to Pbilippa of 
Hainault, who died in 1369, and was buried at West- 
mbster. She bore him & numerous lamiiy, seven eons 

•Muiim. Ciint.135— 137. Wib. 190. 192. Sto". 27a S7B. 

Teiga: yel it is rettain tbithis fiUelh yenc mplreii in the preiKUng 
month. Fro™ this panloTi th* hishop ot Winchesler was eiicJud^ by 

uf Mb leinporalUes. Slulv,a7S. Rjrm.^i.UB. 
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and five daughters ; of wliorn tiiree sons, and one 
daughter, survived him. His death happened in the 
sixty-fifth year of his life, and the fifty-first of his reign. 
In personal aceompliahments Edward is said to liave 
been superior, in mental powers to have heen equal to 
any of his predecessors. More than usual care had been 
bestowed on his education; and he could not only speak 
the English and French, but also understood the Ger- 
man and Ltttin languages. His elocution was graceful, 
his conversation entertaining, his behaviour dignified, 
hut also attractive. To the fashionable amusements 
of hunting and hawking he was much addicted : but to 
these he preferred the more warlike exercise of the 
tournament ; and his subjects, at the conclusion of the 
exhibition, often burst into transports of applause, when 
they found that the unknown knight, whose prowess 
they had admired, proved to be their own sovereign *. 
Of his courage as a combatant, and his abilities as a 

* It is to Ednanl'a pBTtlsllty liw tbese ; xtubitioDS tbu ne are Indebted liir 
the celebKtvd order of Uie Gattet. The dats of its InaUCuUon hud b«ea Inns 
a, subjMl of donW I but that question baa hi a great meiisiiEe bee 
bj the acomnis of (he Qreat WBrfrobe, from December, 1345, to Jani 
lS4e, which bne lately beea pabllahed by ah' Earrii NioiriaB, wlUi a 




B9 Ha gaiter twfns bia ntfirn CTOm Pritmw, In October, 

gmien; DfBoloak,&^BupntloDloluiod,aodtml 

povdared VIlih,garterB, hariae bnclEleB and pendant! .. „_, 

tK the king powdani with gutecs, having this motto, "Hair edt s. mal y 
"peneei** oftwelveblnegarterBembi^olderedwLthgoldandsU^andliaviDg 
Hie Bums motto QbU. B. M. 41^ ; and, la auotbei aomment, ct tventy-lbiii 
gartera giren by Pdnce Bdvaid to the knights componioiu of tM Sul«, — 
iJiiUtlbuBdesocietaleaBrlerU.— Ibld.lea Here tb have, In IMS, aU tlie 

leaot in an inohoale alstB. InUM— we liBTeiBdooiim«iW)l» tbehitep. 
~' ' ithad Mental^atabUplKa: -KiTnie.thaiflDilth ~ 



the device of a g^iiier, witli the inafliiptlra^ Hony solt q. anl y pense," or 

-.-dictameh regis — on maoy ocfloeioDB. After hla return IVom Trance ve 
hare, 1st, tbe motto jnet menUoned ; SaO, U Oiford, m the same yeu', the 
foUonii^, worked, in his tunic and fihfeld > — 

" Hay, hw, the »yUje Bwfln, 
By Qode'e eoule I mu thy man ;" 

his plays, on tbe l^ast of Ihe Bplphony. Ibid. SI. 43, 44. Assuredly au^ 
thncles orlpnated In aocldenlal occurrences, too iriflnig in themselves m de. 
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general the reader will have f rmed a oompetont 
cpini n f m the preceding pages The astonishing 
notcnes wh oh oiat so mui,h gt ry on one jen i of hi^ 
reign a| pear to have daraled the eye? b th ol his aub 
jeots and foreigners who placed him m. the first rank 
of eonqHProra hut the disasters whith clouded the 
evening of his life have furnished a proof that his 
atnblf on was giealer than, his judgment He waa at 
1 ist CO ivinced that the trowns of Franco and Scotland 
were beyund hU reaoh ; but not till he had exhausted 
the streaigth of the nation by a series of gigantic but 
fruitless efforts. Before his death all his conquests, 
with the exceptionof Calais, had slipped from his graap; 
the greater part of his hereditary dorain ons on the con 
tinont had been torn from him by a rival whom he 
formerly despised, aiid a succession of short and pie 
carious truoes nas sought and accepted as i boon by 
the monarch whom his more fortuiatedajshaddictitLd 
the peac« of Bretigm 

Still the military expeditions of Edwaid, attended 
OS they were with a great expo iditure of money and 
effusion of blood became in the result productue of 
advantages which had neither been intended nor fore 
neon by their luthor By plunging the ki g into debt, 
they rendered him moie dependent on the people who 
while thuy bitteily compl-uned of the incitasing loid 
of taxation secured by the tempoiarj saculice of their 
money permanent benefis both foi themselves and 
posterity There was scarcely a grie^ince intioduced 
by the ingenuit} of feudal lawyers oi the airogance of 
feudal superiority for which they did not piocure a 
legal, and often an effectual, j^medj It was not in 
deed a t me when e\en parliame itary statutes weie 
faithfully observed But duung a reign of fitty yoarj. 
the commons annually preferred the sime eoraplai its , 
the king annually made the same grants , and at length 
by the mere dint of repeated complaint and repeated 
concession the grievances were in most cases con- 
siderably mitigatsd, in some entirely removed. 
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I. One of tho most intolerable of these grieyanoes 
waa that of pucvejauoe, wMoh, in defiance of former 
enaotments, continued to press heavily on the people. 
"Wherever the Hng liavelled, every horse and carriage 
within manj miles on each wde of the road was put 
in requis^on fbr llie coaveyauce of his suite, whicli sel- 
dom amounted to less, often lo more, than one thousand 
persons. All these lodged themselves at discretion in 
the neighbourhood, exacted provisions from the in- 
habitants both clergy and laymen and on many occa- 
sions wtolyd jdhtthyw bit n 
sume. Ith mro p j fthkg 
table a d h h Id mad by h ffl -s h 
be stopp d d w ss d t dift t (Munt 
to supi ly 1 1 pi f d h m t com 
forage, d jtln yfth pptof 
man and bea t nd ftuast md pdnt 
provisio w ized f h f f h ro al gi 
of Iha xp d t wh h d d t th t t d 
occasion lly t th m i t ed n f git 
Nor was th p 1 g fl d t th k g ih 
member f h f m 1) t as ft n th h 11 lly 
assumed by th g t ffi f t t Uy bj 
noblem hose pow 1 ad d th b th I w 
Originally, indeed, it had been intended that in every 
case full payment should be made to the owners ; but 
numberless frauds and extortions were practised by the 
purveyors, who took whatever they pleased, fixed the 
price themselves, and in consideration of presents bur- 
dened some to reUeve others. Nor was it easy to obtain 
payment. Often the claimants were referred by the 
treasurer of the household to the sheriff of the county, 
and again by the sheriff to the officers of the exchequer: 
every demand was subject to the most jealous investiga- 
tion ; legal subtleties were emplojed to elude or delay 
payment ; and the creditor was often compelled, after 
a fruitless pursuit for aaveral years, to relinquish his 
claim through lassitude and despair. Edward to every 
remonstrance replied, that he would not surrender one 
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of the most valuable rights of the crown, but that he 
■was alwajs ready to concur ia any measares which 
might serve to lighten the burden of his Bubjeois. By 
Buoceseive 9tatul*B it was enacted that the right of pur- 
veyance should be confined to the king, the queen, and 
llie heir to the throne; that even iAey should provide 
Ihinr own horses and carriages; that the persons of 
Uieu' honaehold should bebillutted on the inhabitants by 
tlie officers of each township; that all disputes oeapect- 
ifig the price should be decided by the constable and 
four jurors of the ne^hbourhood ; that payment of 
small sums should be made within twonty-fbur hours, 
of lacger saros in four months ; that all inft'actions of 
these orders should be cognizable before the justices of 
peace ; and that the tjansgressors should be treated as 
robbers and felons, according to the nature of the of- 
fence*. Thus a strong barrier was at last opposed to 
the extortions and encroachments of the purveyors : 
but the right itself was obstinately retained by succeed- 
ing monareha, and three centuries elapsed before it was 
completely abolished in the reign of Charles II +. 

II. Much also was done at this period to clear the 
administration of justice irom the most revolting of the 
abuses with which it was polluted. It has already been 
observed that tho king's courts were originally established 
more for the advantage of tke monarch than of the 
people ; and his irffieers acted as if they had been fully 
aware of this object. They seem to have thought that, 
if they could only pour large sums of money into the 
exchequer, they might enrich themselves and their de- 
pendents with impunity at the expense of the suitors. 

•AnthFUgdnt'sncFsi-ilblhMr remi^iFH sir repralfully notleei] in tlie 

Boiti,!!. ». iari4o.ui.i«g. ie7.ie9, i«a. 171. mass. 399. sm.^ea. 

319.U$. Tbe Ibllawing aoeounl ^ tha ernoD of DniHtBple or Ihe pur- 
Tcyiinee tat Bdwmd, titt Frinae oTWatei. during hla •My it HI. Allisn'B 
■iirt Lsniilaj Id t^ win eipWn tally tbe utuis sT Ibta grisvanK. Da- 

^unlU ^ ftnun TenUntrn, et tllom cupum et ova et mililqiiid veaale 
pnlemit. CIitod. jJuua. 532. 1 1* Charles U. u. 2*. 
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The rolls of parliament are filled with compldnts of 
their injuBtice ; and maiiy of the improvements which 
we at present enjoy are owing to the pertinacity with 
which the commons annually repeated their complaints. 
The sheriffs, coroners, and escheators were armed Nsith 
powers which rendered them the tyrants of their re- 
spective counties. By repeated acts it was provided 
tiiat they should be selected from the opulent land- 
holders within the shire, and that they should no longer 
hold their offices in fee for a term of years, hut he con- 
stantly removed at the expiration of twelve months ; 
provisions which gave to the aggrieved the opportunity 
of meeting his oppressor on an equality in a court of 
justice, and secured to him a fund for the payment of 
any damages which might be awarded*. The conser- 
vators of the peace were gradually intrusted with ad- 
ditional powers; they were authorized to take sureties 
for good hahaviour, wore appointed justices to hear and 
dclertnine felonies and trespasses, and wore ordered to 
hold their sessions four times in the yearl*. Severe 
penalties were enacted against the " maiatainers of false 
" quarrels," that is, those who lodjted groundless in- 
formations, or suborned false witnesses, or conspued to 
retard the decision of litigated cases To silence the 
complaint, and remove the temptation of bubeiy m 
the judges, a competent addition was made to then 
salaries^; and, as a check on the procoedi gs in the 
courts, it was ordained that all infoimations should be 
laid, and all pleas should lie held, in the tnghsh, instead 
of the French, language}. This was a moat valu'ible 
improvement. The parties in tl e cause who befuie 
were ignorant of what was said m their fivoui or agii st 
them, could now satisfy themselves whether their in 
terfists had been betrayed or defended ind whit was 
of still greater importance the knowledge that the 

• Rot. Pari ;L 15. 9S9, Ml. 355. 

taini, of Kaolin, SSa 864-6.393. 3411.388 9. Hot. Puri, h. 371. 
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spectators understood the language of the proceedings 
operated as a powerful stimulus to fldelity in. the advo- 
cate, and impartiality in the judge". 

Another improvement, the benefit of which is stilt 
felt by the inhabitants of these realms, was, the statute 
of treasons passed in " the blessed parliament," as it 
was called, in 1351. High treason is of all civil offences 
ths most heinous in the are of the law, which for that 
reason subjects the culprit to the utmost severity of 
punishment. Yet this crime was so l6osely defined, 
that the judges claimed the power of creating con- 
structive treasons, and firequently convicted of that 
offence persons whose real guilt amounted only to 
felony or trespass. Thus in the year 1347 a knight 
of Hertfordshire had confined a man in his castle, anil 
detained him a prisoner till he paid a ransom of ninety 
pounds. This was a common practice at the time ; but 
at the tiial the oftender was adjudged to suffer the 
penalty of treason, because he had " accroached," or 
drawn to himself the exercise of a power belonging to 
the sovereign The decision created a general alarm ; 
and the commons pUitioned the same year that it 
should be declared in parliament what act constituted 
such au iccroactment, as should deprive the lord of 
the advantage of the foifeituro, and the delinquent of 
the benefit ol clergy An evasive answer was returned 
from the throne, that the nature of snch acts were suf- 
ficiently declared in Iho judgments themselves. But 
the commons persevered ; and when in 1351 they granted 
an aid, they renewed their petition, and extorted a satis- 
factory answer. It was determined that treason should, 
for the future, be confined to seven offences; the com- 
passing or imagining tlie death of the king, or of his 



he pleaded, eliown, deluded, answe 
tbey Bhohild bu «Dteted and eiitolled 
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consort, oi- of their eldest son and heir ; the violation of 
the queen's person, or of the wife of the king's son and 
heir, ot of the king's eldest daughter not being married *; 
the levying of war within the realm, or the adhering 
to the king's foreign enemies, mhicb should be proved 
by some overt act to the satisfaction of a competent jury; 
the counterfeiting of the great seal ; the counterfeiting 
of the cunent coin of the realm ; and the murder of 
certam great officers of state, or of the king's judges 
in the actual exercise of their duty. Wo should not, 
however, attribute this limitation to enlightened views 
in the l^islature. It was probably owing to considera- 
tions of individual interest. For other transgressions, 
if the offender forfeited his lands, tbey reverted to the 
lord of the fee, of whom he held them : but in convic- 
tions for high treason the lands were for ever lost to 
the lord, and from that moment annexed to the orgwn. 
Hence it became an object to the king to give the ut- 
most extension to the law of treason, and to the mesne 
lords to confine it within the narrowest limits +. 

in. The people had now leorned to appreciate the 
utility of frequent parliaments. These assemblies offered 
them protection from the insolence and extortion of the 
officers of the crown, and repeatedly procured for them 
the confirmation of their liberties from the sovereign. 
They " amended errors, removed abuses, and enforced 
" the execution of the new sfatutes, which, had it not 
" been for their vigilance, would speedily have felLen 
"into desuetude J." During the reign of the king's 
father the " ordainers " had appointed that parliament 
should be holden (not called) at least onoe a year: but 
so anxious lo guard UiB honoiu-nf the eldest 

ng [uighL nol lose the apportunUy of ntarrylDfl her. nud 

EdThiohhe had a riEhL ie> deniHiid of hiB leqantB on Ihatuo- 

could d«maad no aid at th« marriaae of hia youniior daudh- 

d d'te rti la * ""'■ '"■ ^' ■ 
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US Lhe right of lliu " ordu.inei:s " niigbt be questioned, 
this statute was re-enaeted by le^timate authority, and 
frequent i-equeats were made that it should be faithfully 
observed *. But Edward stood not in need of such 
admonitions : his wants perpetually compelled him to 
solicit tile aid of his people ; and more than seventy 
writs for the meeting of parliament were issued during 
the fifty years of his reign. 

As every thing connected with the history of these 
assembUes must he interesting to an Engli^hmin I 
shall attempt todl ttl fmhhtlyassmd 
and the m wl h th y w co d ted d g 

this period Afllplmt tdftl h 

estates, tl 1 gy t! 1 ds, d th m i Tl 

reader will II t tl t Ih d g t f tl 1 h 

were summ dtojp p tlhptrsd 

inferior d hy tl p tat es th t th y 

obeyed with It d th t t 1 gth th y 

ceeded i bta g mpt f m th h d 

There can b 1 bt th t whil tl y 1 ed t t 

with the 1 d and m , th y p ssesaed the same 
authority as either of their co-eslaWs !■ : nor do tlioy 
appeaj to have forfeited it, even when they were suifered 
to exchange attendance in parliament for attendanoe in 
convocation. They were summoned, indeed, by Iho 
archbishop, but at the requisition of the king, and for 
the same purpose as the lords and comraoas. Thfiy 
wore called together " to treat, consult, and ordain, 
" with respect to such matters as should be submitted 
I* to them on the part of the trown," either by the king 
in person, or by the royal commissionera, " and to give 
" their advice, aid, aud consent, to those measures 
" which should theu be ordamed for the defence and 
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" profit of the eliurcli anJ the stulo *," As, however, 
they sat in a different place, refused to iiitctfefe ia civil 
enactments, and communicaied with the king through 
the prelates, who were members of the house of lords, 
the word parLament soon came to signify, in common 
acceptation, the other two estates assembled by a royal 
summons to consult with the king. 

2. The second estate, " the great men of the land, or 
" peeva of the land"^so ace they usually designated in 
the official documents of the age— were tenants by 
barony, or in chief of tlie crown . Tliey were divided as 
now, into lords spiritual and lords temporal. At ftrsc 
the former amounted to a great number ; fur writs 
were issued lo every ecclesiastic, who, in virtue of his 
benefice, held any portion of land in chief of the king. 
This to the less opulent proved an intolerable burden ; 
£br parliaments were often called twice or oven thrice in 
the year, and holden in very distant parts of the king- 
dom. Hence in place of personal attendance they were 
accustomed to send excuses, or proxies, or attorneys, till 
so many by degrees obtained an entire exemption, that 
the lords spiritual were reduced to a few priors, several 
abbots, and the tw n b h p The rd emporal, as 
in, ibrmer times, wresUd maed the greater 
" barons t," a de m w h ap y distinguished 



miauf mmUgent ocdiuarL But. PaiL li. ISO. On thia ncoiuiit the olet 
OTB aomotlniu iBJd to liaTB b«a In tha paTllamanb tbunifh t!iey tea 
aC« in cDUTacatioD ; vhioh mokei It difflcuLt Ld dBtflrmids at wbat fieri 
tbey osuod id nttand eanjiiliitly with the lordi and nnnnuiiii. The ii 
time in widoh thali pnaencfl can be inferred with caitaiiity trom tiie ro 
was the ;ear 1333. vhen th^ nCUied to tilw Into coneiileTatlDn one 
iUa Bufajectfl-propoBBd by the king, beca.u9e it had na veJotlou lit t 
church. Rot. ParL iL 6*. 
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those who had enfeoffed a great numlier of knights with 
lands in their respective bai-onjos, from otters, who 
could command the services of only two or three*. The 
first of these the Iting was compelled to summon ; for 
without their attendance, or that of the major part of 
them, those who were present constantly refused to 
act, and prayed permission to wait for a full parliament. 
But, as he descended the scale, he was at liberty to 
follow his own judgment; and.whilst there was neither 
law nor custom to draw the exact line of demarcation 
between the greater and lesser bai'ons, he could admit 
or exclude according to his own intorest or pleasure. In 
the course of time, by the extinction of ftmilies, by 
alienations in consequence of sales, gifts, and bequests, 
by the partition of baronies among co-heiresses, and by 
the dismemberment of properties which by forfeiture or 
escheat had faUen to the crown, and had been granted 
out again in different proportions, it ii-equently hap- 
pened that the lineal representatives of the former " great 
" men of the land " had descended from the high sta- 
tion once occupied by their ancestors, and that men of 
new families in comparison had risen on the scale of pro- 
perty end influence. Hence in the selection from theise 
two classes the sovereign seoms to have exercised his 
own discretion. Some of them we find to have been 
summoned only once, some oftener, some lo every parlia- 
ment during one particular reign, and somo to every 
parliament during their lives. The same irregularity 
is observable with respect to their heirs, who in some 
cases are constantly summoned, in some occasionally, 
and in others never f. To account for all these anomalies 
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by the supposal of omissions in the lists on the part of 
the clerks, and of absence, sickness, or nonage on. the 
part of the barons, offers a very unsatisiUctory solution 
of the difficulty. The more reasonable conclusion is 
that the selection of members, with an exception per- 
haps in fiivour of the earls, depended on the pleasure of 
the sovereign; that the only qualification demanded 
was that they should he landed proprietors holding in 
chief of the crown, and that no man could claim a writ 
aa of right, on the mere ground that he himself pre- 
viously, or bis ancestors before him, had possessed a seat 
in virtue of such writ in parliament. 

In addition to the greater barons, the privy counsel- 
lors, the judges, and the chancellor with his clerks, were 
also summoned. Their attendance was required to aid 
in protecting the rights of the crown, and in deciding 
the numerous suits at law brought before the lords. 
There was indeed soma diflerence in the "form of the 
writ : for these were called " to advise and treat with 
" the king and the rest of the council," the barons " to 
" advise and treat with the king and the other prelates 
" and great men :" but, as far as may he deduced from 
the language of the rolls, several of them, the judges at 
least, sat, deliberated, and voted, as if they possessed 
equal authority with any other membei-s of the house *■ 

3. The tbird estate, " the little men of the commonst," 
vas composed of two orders, the knights of the shirea, 
and the representatives of the cities and boroughs 
1 . The shires that returned members amounted only to 
thirty-six; fbr the counties palatine of Durham and 
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Cliei^ter, and the provinces of aortli and south Wales 
lie\d parliaraenta of their own, the first tinder the pre- 
sidency of the bishop, the others under that of their 
respective justiciaries*. The numherof representatives 
from each county varied at first fiiDm two to ft)ur+, hut 
was afterwards fixed by custom at two. These asaeia- 
bled together, and formed a body second only in im- 
poriance to the greater barons. They were, the most of 
them, alUed by descent or marriage tu the first families 
in the land; they spoke in the name of their consti- 
tuents, all the knights and free-tenants in their several 
counties ; and hence their wishes, conveyed in the 
modest form of petitions, commanded attention and 
deference both from the house of peers and the sove- 
reign. In eveiy contest for the crown they were brought 
forward to hear the brunt of the battle ; and it was to 
their courage and perseverance that the people of Eng- 
land owed the better part of their liberties. Thej' were 
chosen, or appointed fo be chosen in the county eouH ; 
but from the moment that their importance became 
manifest, both the crown and the loi'ds began l« inter- 
fere in the elections, and sought to secure the agency 
of the sheriff, who, confident of impunity, often returned 
whom he pleased, sometimes returned himself J. 2. The 
representatives of the cities and boroughs were resident 
inhabitants elected by their fellow citizens and bur- 
gessesf. Their number varied annually; for the crown 
relied on the discretion of the sherifis, and these officers, 
though they ivere careful to forward writs to the more 
opulent towns, admitted or excluded the others accord- 
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in^ to their own caprice or judgment". This class of 
mombera, as it consisted wholly of merchants and trades- 
men, was to the great men of the land an object of con- 
tempt. They had, however, the wisdom to make com- 
mon cause with the kn%hts; on every emergency they 
lent to the la.tt«r the weight of their number; and in 
the coui-ae of a few years the two orders were so blended 
together that every distinction between them was 
obliteiated. Both were called to parliament under the 
same form of writ, " to consent to whatever might be 
" ordained by common advice ;" both were empowered by 
their constituents to act in their name ; of both at their 
election it was required that they should And sureties 
for (heir personal attendance, and should possess pro- 
perty within the county, to the end that the sheriff m%ht 
be able to levy by distress the fines to which they should 
become liable for neglect of duty+; aiid both were 
entitled to a salary fVom their constituents for their time 
of service, from the day of their departure to that of 
their return. Their wages may be stated at four sliil 
lings per day for a knight and two shillings for a citizen 
or a burgessj. Hence it happened that, whilst the 
more opulent boruughs were solicitous to send repre- 
sentatives lo parliament, the poorer towns sought to 
escape that honour, that they mig-ht not be burthened 
with the expense. Several petitions to that purpose are 
still extant $. 

The parliament was^eldom opened on the very 
day mentioned in the writs : but its commencement was 
adjourned by proclamation till the majority of the mem- 
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bershaiarrivBd*. They met at an early hour in the 
morning'!-, and in the presence of the king, or, if his 
absence were unavoidable, in that of the regent or 
toyal commissioner. One of the ministers, generally 
the chancellor, addressed them in a speech of some 
length, explainii^ the events which had occurred since 
the last session, enumerating the principal subjects pro- 
posed for their consideration, and displaying in strong 
colours the solicitude of the king for the peace and pro- 
sperity of his Jaithful people. Two committees and a 
clerk of parliament were then appointed. The duty of 
the committees was to hear and try the petitions which 
might he presented; of the clerk to record the transac- 
tions of the parliament, and to publish two proclama- 
tions in different parts of the city and suburbs. The 
first forbade any person besides the king's ofSeors and 
the guards for the preservation of the peace to carry 
arms durini; Ihe session; reserving, however, to the 
earls and barons the right of wearing their swords, 
except in the council and in the royal presence. The 
second prohibited in the neighbourhood of the palace 
every kind of game, likely to interrupt the free access of 
those who had business at the parliament J. 

The opinion that the several estates sate and voted 
together derives no support from the language of tile 
rolls. It is evident that as- their grants, their petitions, 

• Man J ot OlMO snininonf d dia rot ntlena. Thus in the parliament 

WbIps) and two ten! Ihoir alloroeya ; of SO biaTiopa, ooa woa eKcnaed; 10 

Earal by lelW to asKDt iD whatever might lie ilHiorniined. The ftee- 
EordeiBotSbtopBhiTa.illBlBndofiepresonlaliyea sent an attorney, ad «m- 
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Ibid. L 350. ii. 146, 147. „ 
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and Iheir interesta were difFerenl, they would dtliber ite 
separately ; and we find tliat the chancellor, after ha 
had proposed to them in common the suhjects for their 
consideration, pointed out lo them different chambers, 
in which they should assemble to frame then anaweis, 
and decide on their petitiona*. Occasionally they had 
ti with each other. Thus in 1282 the 



representatives of the counties and boroughs south of 
Trent met the king's commissioners at Northampton, 
those north of Trent at York on the same day, and both 
granted him a thirtieth, on condition that " the great 
" men " should grant an equal sum. In 1360 the com- 
mons were divided into five different bodies, deliberating 
at the aamo time in five different places, Westminster, 
Worcester, Taunton, Lincoln, and Leicester t. In fact, 
there was at first no great reason why the several 
estates should be in communication with each other ; 
for the clergy confined their attention to tlie con- 
cerns of tho church ; to the lords wore submitted 
the higher interests of the state ; and the com- 
mons were employed in matters of trade and com- 
merce, as best suited to their habits and condition of 
life. It was long before the advice of the latter was 
required by the crown ; and when Edward at last con- 
descended to ask it, the sequel proyed that it was to ob- 
tain a pretext to call upon Ih m f } They could 
not, he afterwai'ds ohserved f t d him m the 
prosecution of those plans t wh h h had been led 
by their advice. Taught by p th y sometimes 
declined the task. In 1347 1 q t d tl eir opimon, 
and received the following M t dread lunl, 
" as to your war and the y f y mj, we are 
" so ignorant and simple that we cannot give you advice 
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" We therefore beg your gracious lordship to excuse us, 
" and with the advice of the great men, and of the sagea 
" of your council, U) ordain what you may judge to be 
" for your honour and the honour of your kingdom ; and 
" whal«ver shall be thus ordained with the agreement 
"and consent of you, and of the great men aforesaid, 
" we shall also approve, and hold to be firm and esta- 
"blished*." 

In the language of the time the law was said to ema- 
nate from the will of the king, at the petition of the 
subject. But it seems to have been a principle univer- 
sally recognised, that no one estate could, without its 
consent, he bound by any such law granted at the prayer 
of another. Before the dismissal of the parliament -i- 
the king called the members before him : the petitions 
of the clergy, the lords, and the commons were succes- 
sively read'; and the answers were given, which had 
been previously settled in the council. If the object of 
the petition was conflned to the interests of the body 
which petitioned, the grant of the king was deemed 
auflcient: hut if in any of its bearings it could affect 
the other estates, their assent was also required. In 
what manner they gave their assent is unknown. Some- 
times perliaps it was procuj'ed by previous communica- 
tion between the different bodies ; sometimes it might 
be signified by acclamation before the king. It should, 
however, be observed that the clergy, in pursuance of 
their resolution to ahstam from all interference in secu- 
lar matters, seldom, perhaps never, gave their assent 

• IblJ. 165. To give wis»«s, Md ^=''™',^^S^^^ Hu'ii''*rf?B 
th'Hral umn mord. In ICT he avoisl Ice parale. Jiur Ul cDmraimfp. 
Ibid. 371. Hot »li Pet™ de ta Mero proeoclud bim Lmmedialelj, and sit 
WlUiam TroMel iWttj-fBnt jenra befcie. Ibid. 138. 
thCThad flSihed the hninnBM allotted lothaiD. Soraetiniea'llielinLgbu 
of iWie<'™"di™l«iBd, md thaeitiima dud buiEessea weredelamed. 
Ibid. 6i. 69. 310, The (om ot aunlBBi teemt to .odicale that they Bare 
•im Itnble 10 sevw igilQ wlwn eaUed npon. Rol. Psil, 1. 169. There 
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Xo the pi:titioiis of the lords ■ 

themselves aggrieved, thuy prayed for redress in the next 

parliament. 
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their argument. The king promised that the ordinance 
should not form a precedent for future exaetion. Still 
they were not satisiled, but added remonstrance to 
remonstrance, till it was at last enacted that ordinances 
of that description, issued without the common consent 
of parliament, should be deemed contrary to the liber- 
ties of the realm*. In the same spirit they required 
and obtained a declaration that no petition of the clergy 
should be granted till the council had ascertained that 
its provisions would not be prejudicial to the rights of 
the lords or commons 1'. But when they asked in addi- 
tion that no statute or ordinance should be made at the 
prayer of the clergy without the previous assent of the 
commons, stating as a reason that the clergy would 
observe no statute made without their assent and at the 
sole prayer of the commons, the request was dismissed 
with a qualified refusal J. 
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The reader, however, ia not to suppose that because 
the petition was gi-anted the object of the petitionura 
had been obtained. Much still remained to be done. 
It was Erst to be moulded into the form of a statute or 
ordinance by the clerks in chancery, and then to be sent 
by royal authority to the judges, sheriffs, coroners, and 
iithei loyil oiBcers, that it might be published in aU 
cuui-ts iairs, and markets*. But the king, satisfied 
with Ihe aid which he had obtained, dismissed the pai'- 
liameat and thought little of the petitions which he had 
gianted Sometimes they were entirely forgotten ; at 
others they were formed into statutes, but never pub- 
lished often they were so altered in the principal pro- 
i isions IS not to reach the grievance which they were 
originally deseed to abolish. Aa a remedy for this 
abuse the commons began to require that the more im- 
portant of their petitions should be put into proper form, 
and published during the parliament in the presence of 
the king, and before the two houses. They could then 
appeal to them as matters of i-ecord ; and if they were 
not observed by the royal officers, could inquu'e into the 
cause in the next session t. To this petition, though 
It seems to have been acted upon, no answer appears 
on the rolls. Itwas at the best an inadequate remedy; 
*nd the commons had yearly to complain that though 
Blatutes were made, they were seldom caiTied into exe- 
cutionj. The king moreover claimed the right of 
amending them afterwards, with the advice of his coun- 
cil f. But a check was given to the exercise of this 
claim m 1354. The ordinances of the staple were then 
confirmed in parliament; and at the same time it was 
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enacted that no alteration or addition should be made in 
time to corae without the assent of the two houses * . 

The commons, from thek situation in life, were hest 
acquamted with Ihe wants and the grieiaiices of the 
nation; and while they were emplojed in oiiginatitig 
new statutes, or sohcitmg the execution of the old, the 
lords, according to ancient (.ustom, deioted themselvea 
to the exercise of their judicial duties, compromiaing 
the disputes among then own meraboi--, exammmg lie 
eases of individuals who complained of oppiesaion, and 
determining those points of law, on which the judges 
had not dared to pronounce of their own authority m the 
ling's court. The rntmber of petitions on these subjects, 
presented in the more early parliaments, is enormous ; 
towards the close of Edward's reign they seem to have 
diminished. But in 1372 a singular species of fraud 
v/as diseoyered. Attorneys and barristers practismg in 
the courts of law procured themselves fo be returned 
knights of the shire, and improved ihe opportunity to 
introduce the cases of their clients among the petitions, 
which were preseuted to the king in the name of the 
lower h T t th h t t d that 

no pi t g 1 wy h Id f tl ft t b 1 sen 
kn^ht f th hi a h t f y h 1 j had 

been t d f tl t p 1 t, h h lid f f t his 
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poi-t of a powerful party. Nor did he confine himself 
1u nouncilE of the higher classes of his suhjecta. We 
meet ^vith several composed of ship-owners and mari- 
aew, of tradesmen and merchants, of inhabitants of 
the marches and tlie sea coast, either summonod indivi- 
dually by name, or returned in obedience to the royal 
writ by counties, cities, and boroughs, for the purpose of 
advising with the king, or the king's commisaioDers on 
matters with which they were supposed to be particu- 
larly conversant*. The follovring are two singular in- 
stances of this practice. I. Edward I., after the subju- 
gation of Scotland in 1296, resided for a considerable 
time at Berwick, where he furmed the design of rebuild- 
ing that town on a new plan, with the hope that it 
would quickly grow into a great and opulent mai't. 
With this view he ordered the mayors and bailiffs of the 
trading towns in England to proceed to the election of 
deputies, " the most competent to devise, dispose and 
" arrange a now town for the greater benefit of the king 
" and of the commerce of the kingdom;" and to send to 
him the persons elected in a state of readiness to pro- 
ceed further on his service. They met him at Bury St. 
Edmunds ; and the result was, that he issued new writs 
to twenty-nine individuals by name, to resort to him in 
the flrst week of the new year for the sanla purpose, in 
whatever part of England he might be found, and then 
compelled thorn to proceed to Berwick immediately after 
Easter. 2. In 1303 a proposal had been submitted to 
him for raising the amount of the customs without ap- 
plication to parliament. For this purpose the lord 
mayor received an order to send to the king two or 
three deputies ii'om each of the ten companies of foreign 
merchants settled in London, to whom be offered cer- 
tain additional privileges in return for the payment of 
higher duties on imports and exports; and they, (for 
their existence in England depended on the royal plea- 

- Slnt, of Roolm, 1,455. ii. 107. ISO. 456. Rjm. v. 232. 405. 548 ol GiS, 
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sure) were thus induced fo assent to fioiidilions which 
they dared not openly oppose. It now remained to liy 
the experiment on the native merchants, who, it was 
not doubled, would follow the precedent set them by the 
foreigners. Writs were issued to the sheriffs, stating 
that the king had been given to understand that his 
subjects engaged in trade were desirous to obtain the 
privileges gi-aiited to fore^ners, on the same terms 
which had been accepted by the latter ; and command- 
ing them to send for that purpose to the exchequer at 
York two representatives from every city and borough 
within their respective counties. But Edward was dis- 
appointed. The merchants assembled in council, en- 
coui-aged each other to resist ; and returned an unani- 
mous aiiswor, that they would not consent to any in- 
crease of the maltolte, or to the levy of any new duties, 
or to the payment of any but the ancient customs*. 

IV. The reader will recollect the concession, which 
was extoi-ted from the necessities of the first Edward by 
the firmness of archbishop 'WinchelKea, and the earls of 
Hereford and Norfolk. From that period it became 
ai^l to levy an aid, or impose a tallage by the sole au- 
thority of the sovereign. Neither of his successors was 
disposed to recognise a statute which made them de- 
pendent on the bounty of their subjects ; nor did they 
hesitate occasionally to raise money in deHance of its 
provisions. Bui, if the wars of the third Edward were 
in many respects calamitous both to foreigners and 
natives, in one they proved highly advantageous to the 
people of this kingdom. They compelled him annually 
to solicit an aid : on the one hand, the jealousy with 
which the two houses viewed his claim of imposing tal- 

• ParL Wrilj, i.«,50.i34,135. Hot. Sent i. 89, 40. Wb Moa^niHy 
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lages induced them to be more liberal in their grants ; 
oil tlio other their liberality rendered him less anxious 
to exercise bis claim ; and thus, during the course of a 
long reigii. was fiiinly established the pi-actice of what 
before was the liao, the right of the people to tax them- 
selves. Edward, to defray the enormous expenses of 
liis waiB, had recourse to every expedient which the 
ingenuity of his ministers could devise. Sometimes he 
pawned the jewels of the crown ; frequently he extorted 
forced bans or gifts from the most opulent of the clergy * ; 
once he seizedallthetin, whichhadbeenwronghtduring 
the year in Cornwall, giving to the owners security for 
the payment at the end of two years t. On none of these 
occasions does the parliament appear to have interfered ; 
but, when in 1332 he imposed on all cities, boroughs, 
and ancient demesnes of the crown, a tallage amounting 
to a fifteenth of the movables, and a l«nth of the rents, 
the two houses granted him a legal aid, on condition 
that the tallage should he withdrawn %. In 1339 he re- 
newed the nialtolte, the tax on wool, which had raised 
so loud an outcry against the tyranny of his grandiiither. 
Both lords and commons petitioned against it, because it 
liad been imposed without their consent, and it was 
enacted by statute, that after the expiration of two years 
no more than the ancient duty should be levied. But 
Edward three years later having secured the concurrence 
of the lords, assembled a council of merchants, and ob- 
tained from them the grant of forty shillings on every 
sack of wool which should be exported. It seems to 
have been contended that this duty did not concern the 
commons, because it would Ml on the fore%a puwhaser : 

• S«! for lbn»d gins ft«d Turly HMUInpis lo IDO pounds, Rym. (v.943~. 
6M. B63.— For s Sirred loan nl^TMUi. Id. t, 347.— Anollior of twlca llrnt 
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but they tool; the first opportunity to remonstrate, on the 
ground that it actually fell on the grower, as the mer- 
chant now refuged to give the accustomed price, on ac- 
count of the additional duty. Edward, however, was re- 
solute. He replied that the duty was mortgaged to his 
creditors, and must continue; hut that, as it had been 
granted for two years only, he would not revive it*. 
Indeed, nothing could Induce hiio to renounce in ex- 
press terms the right whicli ho claimed. When he re- 
voked the tallage mentioned above, he promised never 
to impose another, " except in the manner that had been 
" done by his ancestors, andaahemight reasonably do." 
And within a few weeks of his death, to a request, that 
no common aid or chai^ should be imposed without the 
assent of the two houses in full parliament, he replied 
that it was not his intention to do it, unless in lime of 
great necessity, for the defence of the realm, and when 
it might reasonably be done+. 

1. The most ancient method of raising a supply was 
by a tallage on movable property, varying according to 
circumstances from a fiftieth to a seventh, and descend- 
ing from the highest classes down to the villeins : and it 
is interesting to observe how rapidly the art of taxation 
improved in every succeeding reign. Under John 
each individual was permitted to swear to the value of 
his own property, and the bailifis of prelates, earls, and 
barons, swore in the place of their lords. The oaths 
were received by the itinerant justices, who for tliat pur- 
pose proceeded regularly from hundred to hundred ; and 
according to the returnsof the justices the fax in its due 
(Hxiportion was levied by the sheriffs J. By Henry 111. 

•BohParl.lOtlOS, ItiraBrontJnnedloBlifllBVSDreftoin 1343 inlaw 
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evety man was compelled to swear not only to tlia amount 
iif his own movables, hut to that of the movables be- 
longing to his two next neighbours; and, if the accu- 
racy of his statement was disputed, the truth was in- 
qmred into by a jury of twelve good men of the county. 
The commissioners were not the justices, but four Itniehts 
appomted by the justices; and ihey were instructed to 
inquire mto the value of every species of personalty with 
the exception of church-ornamenla, books, horses, arma 
gold, silver, jewels, furniture, the contents of the edlar 
and larder, and hay and forage for private use. Under 
the Edwards the commissioners were appointed imme- 
diately by the oro«rn. They called before them the prin- 
cipal mhabitants of each township, and bound four, six, 
or more of them by oath to inquire into the value of the 
movables possessed by each householder on the day 
mentioned in the act, which was generally the feast of 
S.t Michael. By movables they were to understand 
not only corn, cattle, and merchandise, but money, fuel, 
furniture, and wearing apparel ; and if any such articles 
had been sold, removed, or destroyed, since the day 
specified, they were yet to include them in the amount. 
fhe exceptions allowed were few. The knights and 
esquires did not i-etum tlieii' armour, horses, or equip- 
ments, their plate of gold, silver, or brass, their clothes 
orjewels. or those which belonged to their wives- and 
persona of inferior rank were exempted from payment 
for one suit of .Rothes for the husband, and another for 
the wife, one bed, one ring, a clasp of gold or silver, a 
silk sash or girdle for doily use, and a cup of silver or 
poi-celain. It is evident that in these inquiries, as the 
temptation was great, so also were the means of conced- 
ment. But the ingenuity of the commissioners kept 
pace with the artfulness of the defaulters r each year new 
regulations were issued from the exchequer; and some- 
times within a slioit period the amount of the tax from 
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the flame township waa nearly doubled*'. Thig growing 
evil occasioned numecoua remonstrancas. Tiie people 
complained that tile collectors entered their houses, and 
searched every apartment t ; that they defrauded the 
king, and that they received bribes to spare some, while 
at the same time through pique and reaenlment they 
aggrieved others. In 1334 the parliament liad granted 
a tenth from Ihe cities, boroughs, and ancient demesnes, 
with a fifteenth from the rest of the kingdom ; and Ed- 
ward, to remove all cause of discontent, appointed com- 
missioners in every county with powei-s to compound at 
once for a certain sum with the several townships. The 
arrangement gave universal satisfection. In subsequent 
years the subsidies were calculated from the compositions 
"14 ; and the different quotas were raised by prirats 
ts among the inhabitants themselves $. 

• Kot I^L i. 9S7. 339-Ma. 450, 451. iu 447. New Rymer. i. 177. «( 
passhn. ParL Wrilg, ^iMsim. Dunst 935. 477. The aasaKmecU tbr llu 
tmronghofCoIolKster [nlhey«ttisla96andl30lureatlLlfflHuul. (IbW. 
i. 233-:i3S. S43-iie3.) The reader will see box expert Uie CDma.issiunecs 
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2. But in addition to tallages the llaanciers of the ago 
Jiad discovered Eeveifil other mulhods of raising money. 
The duty on the expoiMiatiouof wool and hides furnighed 
a pleiitifiil source of revenue. By ancient custom the 
king's officers levied in the oulports half a mark on 
every suck of wool, the same sum on three hundred 
wool-fells, and a whole mark on the last 'of hides *. But 
Edward, by the illegal imposition of the mallolte, had 
proved that these articles could bear a considerable in- 
crease of duty, which would fall, it was contended, not 
on the native merchant, hut on the foreign consumer; 
and, when the second war with France demanded extra- 
ordinary exertions, the custom was annually raised by 
parliamentary authority, till in the course of seven years 
it had reached fifty shillings on the sack of wool, the 
same sum on twelve score wool-fells, and five pounds 
and a maik on the last of hides +. 3, In addition, tbe 
knig also received the duty afterwards known by the ap- 
pellation of tonnage and poundage, of two shillings on 
every tun of wine imported, and of sixpenc* on every 
pound of goods imported or exported. It was granted, 
on condition that be should keep a fleet at sea for the 
protection of commerce, and was at first voted from year 
lo year, not by the two houses of parliament, but by the 
citizens and burgesses, who alone were concerned in tlie 
pursuits of trade J. Soon, however, it was discovered 
that the new duty, as tar as regarded imports, was. paid 
in reality by the consumers ; and the lords and com- 
mons, instead of petitioning against it, as they had done 

*lii't«vor lliB ftiimet patd B BHirli, Ihe IbU/t nnid o poaiid. Ibid, B73. 
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against tlie maltolte, made it legal liy gi'anting it them- 
selves*. 4. In 1371 the clergy voted a supply to the 
king of fifty thousand pounds, to be levied on their be- 
nefices ; and the laity an equal sum. to be i-aised by as- 
sessment on the different pacislies. Taking the number 
ofparishes tobe forty-five thousand, it was calculated 
that the charge on each would amount to the average 
sum of twenty-two shillings and thveepenco. The par- 
liament was dismissed ; hut, when the returns were 
made, it was found that the number of parishes was not 
much more than eight thousand six hundred, and the 
sum raised would not exceed ten thousand pounds. To 
repair the error the king summoned a great council, 
composed of a certain proportion of lords and pi-elates, 
and one of the two members, who sate in the last par- 
liament as representatives of each county, city, and 
borough. Id the writs which he issued on the occasion, 
he named the parsons, whose presence he required, and 
observed, that if he did not summon a full pailiament, it 
was to relieve his people from a part of tho additional 
expense. This council acted, however, with all the au- 
thority of a legitimate parliament. The returns of the 
bishops and sheriffs were examined ; a new caSculation 
was made ; the rate was raised to one hundred and six- 
teen shillings per parish ; collectors were named by the 
knights of the shii^es ; and over them were appointed 
surveyors to inspect their proceedings, t. It is singular 
that an assembly, consisting of the most inteihgent pei'- 
eons in the kingdom, should have adopted so erroneous 
a calculation: but the fact may teach us to doubt the 
accuracy ofsome of then- other statements, respecting 
the overgrown opulence of the cleigy, and the enormous 
sums said to be drawn from England by Che court of 

V. By these and similar expedients the king was 
enabled to maintain the armies, which were so long tiie 
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tiiiTor of Fiance, and which raised to so high a pitch the 
miiitai7 renown of the nation. The feudal constitution, 
na it had been settled by the first Wiliiam, was adapted 
to the purpose of defence, but unfavourable to ptojects 
of conquest. The king could indeed summon to his 
standard all the male population of the country, but the 
exercise of this right was lawflilonly in actual danger of 
invasion : he could also compel his tenants to follow him to 
foreign war with a number of horsemen proportionate to 
the number of knights" fees which they held of the 
crown : but the ohligation of service was limited to forty 
days, too short a space for operations which were to be 
conducted on a great scale, and in a distant country. 
Hence former kings, in their wars in France, had been 
willing to accept of pecuniary aids instead of personal 
attendance, and to raise armies of mercenaries both 
from their own subjects and foreign adventurers. The 
passion for the crusades gave a wider extension to this 
system ; which was again restricted as the crown grew 
more and more impoverished under Richard, John, and 
Henry III. The Edwards appear to have followed no 
uailbrm plan, but to have raised their armies in such 
manner as circumstances suggested. Sometimes they 
acted with, sometimes without, the previous advice of 
their parliament. Occasionally they issued letteis In 
their military tenants, soliciting their services as a favou r 
rather than a duty, auA praying them to bring into the 
field all the force which it was in their power to raise *, 
On other occasions they summoned them to join the 
royal standard on a certain day, with a denuneialion of 
punishment against the defaulters. The writs were in- 
trusted in the first place to the care of the sheiiff, who 
sent a copy (o each individual in the county, holdii g bv 
barony of the crown, and for the information of the 
lesser tenants ordered proclamation to he made in all 
the courts, fairs, and marketst. The laity were com- 

•Rsni,ii,;a3.ui.531. t Ryra.iU 563. 
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iiiaiided to attend perBonally, and to bviug with them 
the number of men specified in their tenures, with an 
exception in feTOur of the aged and infirm, who were 
permitted to serve by substitutes * ; the clergy and fe- 
males received orders to aend the whole service which 
they owed ; and both were generally excused, if they pre- 
ferred to pay the accustomed tine, sometimes of twenty 
pounds, sometimes of forty marks for each knight's fee -K 
It was the di\ty of tlie constable and marshal to array 
them as soon as they arrived, and to take care that no 
fraud was committed in the number of men, orthe state 
of theirequipraentj. But in addition to thesetwo me- 
thods of raising forces, in the wai's for the subjugation 
both of Scotland and FraJice, mercenary armies were 
requisitejand we find the king entering into contracts 
for voluntary service with barons and knights, who en- 
gaged to furnish a certain number of men during a 
given period. Their wages, which were to he paid a 
quarter of a year in advance, must appear enormous, 
if we consider the relative value of money in those and 
the present times : eight shillings or six and eightpence 
per day to an earl or baron, ibur to a banneret, two to a. 
knight, one to m esquu'e or man at aiTos, and sixpence 

qrniA poteutei (ton FBlBtuat, tales aA dWm el locum pne<liclDa Hd ser- 
viiLwn auDiDiKihlB ddbitiim praipsiB lAoleiiduin tiunamiltaat, qud^eB ail 

t nirtia d# flt liico 1ub»itiH aeTvitUiip nub's dHLiiiiim uarAliim ad im>fi- 
cl»>-nclDm nobiX'um, Ihiil. p. 74. TS. B«u uln II. 650. T«7.iii. liS. 4M., 
PiUl. Wrtia, 1. 155. 
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to en archer on horseback. The horses were valued as 
Booii as the men joined their standard ; and if they pe- 
rished during the campaign, were to be replaced or paid 
for by the king. It was stipulated that prisoners, whose 
ransoms did not amount to five hundred pounds, should 
remain with the captors ; and tliat all others shonld be 
yielded to the king for a reasonable consideration *. 

The duties of the military tenants of the crown could 
be easily ascertained from Iheir tenures, and to have ex- 
acted from thom services towhich they were not obliged, 
might have proved a dangerous experimenL But the 
liberties of the lower orders were ill defined: their re- 
sistance was less to be feared; and from them the king 
pucveyed men for his armies with as little ceremony as 
he took provisions for his household, or provender for 
his horses. On the principle that whoever had taken 
an oath of fealty to the king was hound to risk his life 
in the defence of the country, they had been divided into 
classes according to their respective property, were com- 
pellad twice in the year to appear completely armed 
before the constables of the hundred, and might at any 
.time be called out and arrayed by officers appointed by 
the king-f-. It was indeed understood that they were 
not to be marched out of theirown county except incase 
of invasion: lint pretexts were easily invented to excuse 
or justify the violation of that privilege. Whenever an 
army was wanted for the invasion of Wales or Scotland, 
they were told that it was better to fight in the territory 
of the enemy, than to wait till that enemy had crossed 
the borders, and lighted up the flames of war in their 
own country. Soon the same i-easoning was applied to 
the expeditions against Fiance. The French it was said 
had conspired to abolish tlie English name ; they had 
already entered the king's temtories on ' 
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they were preparing to land a powerful army in Eng- 
land ; if then the king's lieges wished to save themselves 
from subjection, they roust cross the sea, and iiiHict on 
the enemy the very calamities "iiilh which they had been 
threatened *. On such occasions, however, It was ne- 
cessary tomftke a selection: otherwise the multitude 
of the comhatants must have produced scarcity, insub- 
onlination, and defeat. Sometimes all the men of a 
few counties contiguous to the scene of war were called 
out t ; more frequently a certain number was demanded ; 
and officers were appointed to chooso the strongest and 
tho most opulent in each class J. In 1382 Edward or- 
dered the sheriffs to send to the anny in Wales every 
man, whose income was rated at more than twenty 
pounds per annum J; in 1297 he summoned all of the 
same class to join him on horseback, and accompany 
him in his expedition to Flanders B- Edward II. in 1 324 
sent commissioners into every county with the most 
ample powers to raise forces for his intended expedition 
against France. They were empowered to inquire, with 
the aid of a jury, or by any other means, the names of 
all the men at arms within the shire ; to array all with- 
out exception whom they judged proper for the service ; 
and to send a faithful return of every particular to the 
officers of the royal wardrobe. At the same time it was 
made known by proclamation, that if any person were 
convicted of having offered a present to the commis- 
sioners, he should forfeit eighty (iraes, the leceiver one 
hundred and sixty times, its valued- In like manner 
when Edward III, in 1346 prepared for the expedition 
• AiDDUg many {ustancKs. ant Kjm. v. 489, vi, 611. 
t ini'lBJ. 481, 77i ;M, Iv. lit. 534. T. m. Db talidtoribiis el pot™. 
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which has been rondered so celebrated in history by the 
victory of Creci, he summoned every man at anas in tlia 
kingdom, if he wece in good health, to attend personally ; 
if he were not, to aenil a substitute ; and ordered all, 
who possessed lands of the yearly value of five pauiuls 
or more, to furnish men at arms, hoblers, and arcbeis in 
proportion to their income *, On all these occasions, if 
we may judge from the language of the writs, the levy 
was conducted in the most arbitiary manner; the selec- 
tion, when it was made, depended on the caprice or the 
partiality of the arrayers ; and every act of disobedience 
was punished with forfeiture and imprisonment. Of 
these grievances the commons frequently complained ; 
and to appease them, itwaa enacted that uo man should 
be compelled to serve against his will ; or to find archers, 
hoblers, or men at aims, unless he were bound by his 
tenure ; or to march out of his own county, unless in 
case of actual invasion ■t". But Edward seldom respected 
these statutes ; he always justified himself by the plea of 
necessity ; and the commons were compelled tn he con- 
tent with the promise that the past should not be drawn 
into a precedent for the future. The law had provided 
that men raised ia this manner should be paid by the 
king from the time of their leaving their homes : hut it 
appears that they were fl."eqHently removed at the ex- 
pense of the shire ; another grievance, the subject of 
mucl), but fruitless complaint J. 

When the army had assembled, it was found to con- 
sist of four principal descriptions of force. 1. The men 
at arms, the first ia importance and dignity, were heavy 
cavalry, covered or more properly^ encumbered with 
armour of iran flT>m head to foot, bearing a shield for 
defence, and employing as ofifensive weapons the lance, 
the sword, the battle-axe, or the mace. They com- 
prised the knights, with their esquires and foltowers. 

» Byni. y. 489, 490. Eol. Pari. U. 160. 170. See other Iratancea la Ihe 
Irmaci'iptB (br die NawRymer.p. 22— 2M,87. On Jone 1, 135^ Uie city 
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Tfwcniny bel!pve the assertion of Edward I., it was 
part of the prerogative to compel not only each tenant 
of a knight's fee from the crown, but every freeholder 
of land to the yearly value of twenty pounds, to take 
up the dee;ree of a kuight, and to furnish himself with 
the barded horse, the arma and tlie armour befitting his 
new rank. When this bad been done, he was bound 
to serve at the kin)i;'9 cost, as often as he was required, 
■whilst it remained at tbe option of men of less properly 
to join the army or not. lu consequence of such claim 
on the part of the crown, commissions were issued from 
time to time to ascertain, through the inquest of a jury, 
the real income of all the free tenants In every hundred; 
then followed a proclamation fixing a distant day, before 
which all who were liable were ordered to comply with 
the obligation : and lastly, the sheriff took into tie kind's 
hands the real estates of each defeuller, till he had 
satisfied by fine for his disobedience. To the minor 
proprietors these proceedings were sources of disquie- 
tude and expense: some succeeded in purchasing an 
occasional respite, some an entire esemption; and, as 
an alleviation to the others, the king at times suspended 
the obligation for some years, or limited it to the pos- 
sessors of higher incomes ; till at last it came to be 
confined to those whose lands were estimated at the 
yearly value of fifty pounds *. But to men of more 
ample fortune, and more aspiring mind, that which the 
former sought to shun as a burthen, proved an object 
of ambition. Thoy generally sought the honour irora 
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I.l;e hands of tlie general in Ihe field of battle, and in 
siglit of both armies ; and immediately, to give jiroof 
of their Talour, haat«ned to the post of greatest danger, 
01' engaged in some hopeless or romantic expedition. 
The lower class of knights were called bachelors r but 
the knight bachelor, if he brought with him into the 
field a train of esquires and followers equipped like him- 
self, was entitled to bear his pennon, a long narrow 
ensign terminating in a point ; and, if he were suffi- 
ciently opulent to retain not only esquires, but knights 
in his service, he might, with the appi-obation of the 
prince, display a square banner, and assume the name 
and honour of a banneret. This distinction belonged 
of course to earls and barons, who possessed several 
knights' fees : yet, as it was exclusively attached to the 
dignity of knighthood, even they were forbidden to un- 
furl their banners till they had been admitted into the 

2. The hoblers were another desei'iption of cavalry, 
more lightly armed, and taken from tho class of men 
rated at fifteen ' pounds and upwards. They were 
motmted on inferior horses, and equipped according to 
the provisions of the statute of Winchester. In the 
armies which inraded Scotland, they formed a con- 
siderable force : in the expeditions to France, they were 



3. From the names recorded in Domesday, it appears 
that archery was a favourite exercise among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and there is sufficient evidence that for some 
centuries after the conquest, both the long bow and 
cross-bow were employed as offensive weapons in the 
hands of the foot soldiers^'. Under He Edwards the 

•Ryni.iv. 115. S34.tl.«15. 
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superiorit}- of tile former was fully established. The 
average length of the bow was six faet, of the arrow half 
the leaglh of the how. The English ai'cher used it 
vertically, drew the arrow not to the breast but to the 
ear, and could send it with good aim to the distance of 
twelve score yards '. That the victories gained by the 
English during the reign of Edwaid III. were owing to 
the use of this destructive weapon, is asserted by con- 
temporary writers, and partially acknowledged by the 
king himself t. Proclamation was made that all persons 
should practise archery on the holidays out of the hours 
of divine seniee ; and evei^ game, which might with- 
draw their attention from that exercise was strictly 
forbidden J. In battle tJie archers were drawn up in 
open lines, one behind the other, so as to resemble in 
some measure the form of the spikes in a portcullis or 
harrow J. They necessarily fought on foot ; but from 
the moment their importance became known, every 
knight was anxious to mount a few of them on horse- 
back, that they might accompany him in all his expedi- 
tions, and employ their skill in his favour. Edward him- 
self had a body guard of one hundred and twenty a ehers, 
selected from the strongest men in the kingdo n || 

4. In the last place came the rest of the fo t Id era. 
In genera! levies they were provided with arms a d 
ing to the provisions of the assize : hut when a mill 
number only was demanded from each cou ty th y 
were all furnished with skull caps, quilted jacket and 
iron gloves^. Among them was constantl a 1 ge 
proportion of Welshmen, armed with lances, add d 
in uniform at the king's expense. These p red f 
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great utility, wherever the ooiimiy was mountainous, 
and ill adapted to the operations of cavalry *, 

In additioa to the military men, tie array was at- 
tended by a multitude of artlzans and labourers, presaed 
by the sheriffs and forwarded at the cost of the Uing. 
InnumeraLle writs are stil! in existence, allotting them 
t« different counties, and pointing out their respective 
trades. We meet with blacksmiths, carpenters, sawyers, 
quarrymen, masons, woodcutters, ditchers, miners, and 
rcpemakers, who were thus torn away by scores ftom 
their iamilies and business, and compelled to suffer the 
hardships and encounter tlie dangers of a military ex- 
pedition -f: 

When the king summoned his military tenants, the 
earl constable and earl marshal held tlie principal com- 
tnands under the sovereign ; but in armies raised by 
contract, he appointed two or more marshals, whose 
duty it was to array the forces, and to direct their move- 
ments. The officers who undertook the charge of llie 
cavalry were called constables : the infentry was divided 
and subdivided into thousands, hundreds, and twenties, 
commanded by their respective leaders, oentenars, and 

• Rvm. iv. 803, V. 9. li. fiOS. + See Kol. Scol. i. 19B, 

t The muster-roll of the -imy whiiih besieged CalalH is still exlani, end 
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VI. Oil one occasioa Edward made it his boast that 
his predecessors had always possessed the dominion of 
the seas between England and France*. The Heet by 
which this superiority had been obtained and preserved 
consisted of a few galleys and other ships belonging to 
the crown; of a squadron of ftity seven sail which the 
cinque ports were compelled by charter to furnish as 
often as they were dera inded by ihe kiugt ot a lleet of 
galleys supplied according to contract by Genoese 
adventurers^; and lastly of the merchantmen beloi „ 
ing to. the different ports ior at this period the amp 
vessel served alternately for the pui poses of commeica 
and war; and a large ship after having discharged its 
cargo, and taken on board a complement of lorty man 
uers, forty armed men, and sixty archers, was equal to 
meet any enemy J. The king claimed the right of pur- 
veyance of ships as well as of other articles. As occa- 
sion required, lie issued orders for the seizure of a cer- 
tain number of vessels, sometimes of all that could be 
found in any of the English harbours ; and at the same 
time appointed commbsioners to press mariners and 
others into his seiTioe, till they had collected asufficient 
number to man them ||. Thus he was enabled to pro- 
cure conveyance for the armies which he transported to 
the coutiQent; and on one occasion he left England 
with a fleet of eleven hundred sail of all descriptions. 
Rut it was not only in the time of war that the owners 
found that their ships lay at the king's mercy. As often 
OS any of his family or servants crossed the sea, vessels 

• PioRBiiitoMO noatil ragMAngliB doniini maris e( ItsiiBmariiii vassjiuii 
(otis prieleritis Itmnorihuiestilecilllt. Ryn. Iv. 733. I,aaavie,3iy tJiamni- 

pi'llgient nulce Sr iJ Rm de lu miec. ' HoL Pari, n. El 1. See also Rnt. 
Sail. i. 44i. 

t 111. "1 473. 1013. ir. 2Sa 730. ^ 6i9. 

tI,L111.604.h.710.*.580. 
mliuereVSvadM ""f^^ ™'' °"^™ "™ ''"* " "'""'• ■'■''^ 

'||"iN^m!"8U.4M'>.'9SI)°Y^'4. 80. 333.243. 382. 3M. 5fi.1. B16 vi 71B. 
Nct Uym. III. 2IB. Hot. Scot, i. 482. The cominlsBfuDera for imprsaaii^ 

ciil«abi of Ihe Tidnil/ (h reienledly reqnircd to Impress 130 men. SaBlraos. 
aipa Rn New Bym. 11. 13. 19. 
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were forcibly impressed for theic passage * ; even wlieii 
the bishop of Durham came to the parhatueiit in Lon- 
don, the king's officers seized for Iho transport of his 
servanta and provisions three ships in the ports of New- 
castle and Hartlepool +. It is true that on all these 
ocoaaiona the owners were paid the usual charges J; 
but such interruptions of trade were prejudicial to the 
merchanla, and before the close of the king's reign the 
shipping of England had considerably decreased §. 

In time of war it was customary to forbid the captains 
of traders to sail without convoy under the penalty oi 
forfeiting their goods and chattels. On one occasion a 
general embargo was laid on all the ports in the nation ; 
and no vessel was permitted to sail till the owner had 
given security that it should carry provisions to the 
army in Scotland ||. 

As soon as the fleet was collected, it was placed under 
the command of an of&eer named the admiral, and ap- 
pointed by the crown. If it were numerous, it was 
divided into two squadrons, one of which comprised all 
the ships belonging to the porta north of the mouth of 
the Tliaines, the other all those which came from the 
ports to the south or west of the same river. Each was 
intrusted to the care of an admiral invested with Sie 
most extensive powers to enforce discipline and punish 
offences H. Of the prices which were made, the ships 
belonged to the king; the cai^ and prisoners were 
dividA between him and the captors *♦. In what pro- 
portion this division was made is uncertain ; but ac- 
cording to the agreement with the adventurers from 
Genoa, both were to share alike ft-. Inl357 a singular 
case was brought before the king for decision. AFrench 



'TllotlPiu-l.'iLBll.fLi.S.se. ' Hjm. iv. 7L7- 723. 

t Id. iil, «6. iv. 71. 726— JiB. vi, 170. vii. 137. 
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sijuBdcon, wliicl b d pi 1 i ome Portuguese mei'- 
eliadCmen, fell i vi h th E gl sh fleet, and waa cap- 
tured. The sh p d m d as prizes; but, the 
original owners 1 m h goods, tha cause waa 
argued in the c t f fl hn 1 aud the demand was 
refused. Dissatisfied with this judgment, lliey appealed 
to the king in coimcil, under the plea that, by a late 
treaty between the two crowns, Portuguese property was 
to he prolected even m an enemy's vessel. But Edward 
conSnned the judgment of the admiral, and in a lelier 
to the Iting of Portugal observed, that, had tlie goods 
been shipped on board the Frencli vessels by the owners, 
they would have oonio under the provision in the treaty ; 
but tlmt having been captured by the enemy, they had 
ceased to be Portuguese property, and of course could 
not be claimed by tile original proprietors*. 

VII. In this place I may direct the attention of the 
reader to the state of the English church during the four- 
teenth century. I. The rivaliy which has ah'eady been 
mentioned still existed between the civil and ecclesi- 
astical judicatures, and each continued to accuse the 
encroachments of the other. That their mutual com- 
plaints and recriminations were not unfounded, will 
appear probable, if we refiect that the limits of their 
authority had not been accurately defined, and that 
many causes bad different bearings, under one of which 
it might belong to the cognizance of the spiritual, and 
under another to that of the civil judge. The latter, 
however, possessed an advantage vfhich was refused to 
his rival, in the power of issuing prohibitions ; by which 
he stayed the proceedings in the spiritual court, and 
called the parties to plead before himself. If we may 
believe the celebrated Grosseteste, these prohibitions, 
by the ingenuity of the lawyers, and the presumption 
of the judges, had been multiplied beyond all reasonable 
bounds ; the cognizance of all kinds of causes was gca- 

■ Iljm, vi. R 
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dually witlidrawn from tlie ecclesiastical t b 1 d 

the bishops and their oiRcers were perp 1 lly mt 
rupled and harassed in the exercise of th d ubt d 

jurisdiction. It was natural that the sov h Id 

uphold the pretensions of his own court b t h ne 
cessities often forced hmtoid wllgeatth 

coTOplainta of the clei^ wh ft th y t d h m 

an aid, were careful, 1 k th mm ns t m k fl 
grant depend on the d f tl gr By 

this expedient they ettii fw ca 1 dl 
gences. Edward II. 11 w d th p 1 1 t t 

determino certain ca dficeflyplb 

tions * ; and Edward III g t d h t 1 k ted 

of any other capital cnra th tr as h Id b d 
livered to their ordina tob dm dbyhmt 

perpetual imprisonme t d j th t 1 u) t 

should be forbidden t qu- tthp dggf 

the spiritual courts in oaua t ly w thi th ir 

jurisdiction; and that pit h Id b mpl d d 
before the lay judges w th t tl p al mm 1 t 
the 30verBign+. 

2. The popes as sup m p t ti It q 

pecuniary aids to enabl th m to d t th 
ment of the universal ch h d th p pi pro 

portion as they were oppre d with I f th w 

ajtainst Scotland and F pi d f th m ni 

which were also raised t d th pp rt f tl 
of Rome. The papal revenues m England arose from 
four principal sources. I. The Peter-pence had been 
established under the Anglo-Saxon princes, a tax of 
one penny on every householder, whose chattels were 
valued at thirty pence; and it had been settled on the 
popes as a voluntary donation towards the relief of the 
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English pilgrims. It appears to have been fixed by 
custom at -a certain, instead of an uncertain sum, which 
still remained the same after the lapse of five centuries, 
notwithstanding the great increase of the nation in 
wealth and the number of inhabitants. The pontifia 
now wished it to be collected in the manner of the ovi- 
einal grant; hut the demand was strenuously and effec- 
tually resisted ; and the segregate sum paid by the 
prelates to the papal collector amounted to no more 
than two hundred pounds *. 2. The reader will recollect 
the grant of the census, as it was called, of one thousand 
marks, which had been made by king John, as an ac- 
knowledgment that he hel'i the croivn in fee of the sove- 
reign pontiff. The amount was not very considerable in 
itself: but the payment conveyed with it the idea of 
vassalage, and the pontiffe were annually compelled to 
remind the successors of John of the obligation. If 
their friendship chanced to be necessary to the king, 
the admonition was received with respect and obedi- 
ence : if it were not, some excuse was invented, and the 
payment was deferred. At the death of Edward I., no 
less than seventeen thousand marks hid become due : 
by his son every demand was faithfully discharged ; and 
the third Edward imitated the conduct of his father, till 
he engaged in the chimerical project of wresting the 
crown of France fi-om its possessor. The popes waited 
with impatienoe for the return of peace, and in 1366 
Urban V. demanded the arrears of the last thirty-three 
years, with a hint that if the claim were resisted, he 
should enter a suit in his own court for the recovery of 
the penalties contained in the original grant. When the 
parliament met, the king assembled the lords spiritual 
and temporal in the white chamber at Westminster, 
communicated to them the papal demand, and solicited 
their advice. The prelates requested a day to consult 
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inprivto and retnrnins Hi" -M nioim.g, anmred 

twJ™ ,"' ■'°'.; "■ ■"' °"'" """ ""M .ul,j« tta 
Kingnom w another power, without the consent of the 
nation. The temporal peers concurred in their opinion ■ 
n was cofflraunieated to the commons, who ivillinriv es- 
r^irfhl ='^^^';ti-l'' public instrumentwasdLwn 
lip m the namo of the kmg-, lords, and commons, re- 
peating the answers of the bishops, and adding, that the 
act of John was done without the consent of the realm, 
ana against the tenor of the oath which he had talten at 
his coronation It was then resolved hy the lords ai.d 
raramons (the liing and prelates had withdrawn) liiat if 
the pope attempted to enforce his daim hy process 'of 
law, or by any other means, they would resist and stand 
against him tfl the atmost of their power *. Thissolemn 
determination set the question at rest for ever. 

3. The origin of the payment of ^rsl fruits' has beeii 
referred to the presents which in tie more early aeea 
every bishop, when he was consecrated, and eveiT priest 
at his ordmalion. was expected to make to the officiating 
prelates and their attendants. By Gregory the Great it 
was abolished : after his death it sprang up again ; and 
as the amount of the gift was regulated by the value of 
the benefice, it insensibly grew to be rated at one year's 
moome. In many dioceses it was exacted from oil the 
inferior clergy; in the court of Rome at every promo- 
tion; whence, as many prelates obtained their sees by 
papal •• provisions," the first fruits of most bishoprics 
were gradually absorbed by the papal treasury f. In 
England, Pandulf, bishop of Norwich, is said to have been 
the first who exacted this tas from his clergy on the 
plea of the incumbrances with which he found himself 
burdoned$. In 1246 Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, 
obtained from Innocent IV. the first year's mcome of all 
benefices in his province, which might become vacant 
during the s!x following years § ; and other prelates re- 
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peatedly applieii fov similavgraiitatosucoeedingpoatiffs. 
At length Clement V., alleging in excuse the urjjeiit ne- 
cessities of the Roman church, reserved for his own use 
all the first flruits which might arise in the course of two 
years* ; and some time after his successor John XXII. 
imitated his example, hut extended the term to three 
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duced by the canons, that it was easy for the pope or the 
metropolitan, if he were so inclined, to discover suffi- 
cient cause for the rejection of almost aay individual. 
Tho luetropolitaii, indeed, as from him there lay an ap- 
peal to the pope, was careful to exercise his authority 
with moderation : but the judgment of the pope was de- 
finitive ; and it was usual for our monarchs tfl exert all 
their influence at the court of Rome, to free themselves 
from an obnoxious, and to exalt a iavouriCe, prelate. By 
degrees the ponies drew to themselves the right of insti- 
tution, which had formerly belonged to the luetropoli- 

* li it, 61. Hot. Bum. 10 Ed. IIL apud. Brad. iii. An<. 116. 
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tans, and by means of " provisions" appointed to a great 
numbei- of bislwprios. Nor did tlie monareli view the 
altei^ion with displeasure. He generally found the 
ponfiifinoro tradable than the chapters; and, if he oe- 
easionaliy acquiesced jn the papal choice, might in 
return expect that equal attention would be paid to his 
rclTang™'"""''"''"- "' "'' ^""^^^^^ " S-^«' by 
On such occasiona it had been customary for the pope 
to send a copy of the "provision" to the king, with a 
request that he would grant the temporalities of the see 
to the new Ushop». It happened that in the first of 
Edward I., while the king was on his way from the Holy 
Land, the pope appointed Robert de Kilwardby to the 
ai-chiepiscopat see of Canterbury. The council admitted 
the new primate, but with a protestation that the provi- 
sion was contrary to the rights of the crown, and a de- 
claration that for the future the king would not hold 
himself obliged to grant the temporalities to prelates so 
provided +. Six years later Robert acceplfid the dig- 
mly of cardinal, and resigned his archbishopric. As 
the resignation was made in the papal court, the ponliff, 
according to custom, appointed his successor r but, pro- 
bably on account of the protestation of the council, 
omitted m Jus letter to the king the usual request con- 
cerning the temporalities. The omission createda demur r 
but at length, on the supposition that it had been an 
error of the clerk, it was overlooked J . Twenty-three 
years elapsed, when William de Gainsborough was pre- 
ferred to the bishopric of Worcester ; and in the bull of 
provision the pope was made to intrust to his care the 
temporalities as well as the spiritualities of that see. The 
addition did not escai>e the observation of the royal 
oflicei-s : It was declared to bo an invasion of the right 
ot the king, to whom alone, and not to the pope, belonged 

• Rvm. I. 806. 

f ClauB. 1 EJ. I. m. II. apud Brnd. lU. Aiip. 3S. t nvm ii inio 
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the powev of granting the tcmpovaUties; and tlve bishop, 
for having received the bull, was condemned to pay a 
fine of one thousand marks. To evade, however, the 
difficulty, without having recourse to negotiation with 
the pontiff, the following expedient was adopted. Gains- 
borough, by a formal instrument, renounced every clause 
in the bull which might be prqudicial to the rights of 
the crown, and acknowledged that he could receive the 
temporalities of the bishopric ftom no one but the king ; 
and Edward, satisfied with this renunciation, delivered 
the temporaUties to him, and allowed him lo do homage . 
Still however, as the court of Rome persisted m the use 
of the same form, the crown continued to requu^ from 
each bishop a similai' renunciation, which was regularly 
made ii'om that time till " provisions" were finally abo- 
lished in the reign of Henry VlUt. 

But the " provisions" to bishoprics did not create such 
eeneiul dissatisfaction as those to inferior benefices. All 
the complaints which had been made in the reign of 
Henry 111. were repeated; that the rights of the patrons 
had been mvaded ; that livings were given to clergymen 
who did not reside within the kingdom, and were even 
ignorant of the language ; and that the wealth of the 



u.ii.=e who advocated the cause of the enemies of Eiif, 
land. The popes condescended to reply, that they had 
used their right with moderation ; that, in general, they 
appointed none to beneRces who were not the king's 
subjects; and that, if they ever broke that rule, it was in 
favour of the cardinals, who were employed to support 
his interest in the B«man court J. The real fact was, 
that the pontiffe, particularly afler they had fixed their 
residence on this side of the Alps, were reduced tosuch 
indigence, that they could not maintain thehr ministers 

T S'??"l!l5.v°' !':i^;.( .. <.. r,,^^ „o>»iTi,. in 1B34 Bd«ud II, 
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without external resources ; and our monarcha, thougU 
they might be occasionally offended, were not sincere in 
their hostility to a practice, the utility of which they ex- 
perienced themselves. By soliciting "prorisions" for 
their servants, they exonerated themselves from ths 
obligation of remunerating them out of the revenues of 
the crown ; and scarcely a year was suffered to pass in 
which they did not obtain several grants of this descrip- 
tion in favour of their own chaplains *, 

On these different accounts the popes had generally 
several officers in England employed more in a tem- 
poral than spiritual capacity. It was tiieir duty to col- 
lect and transmit the monies belonging to the apostolic 
chamber, to execute the letters of provision, to serve 
oitafions, and to notify the judgments given in the papal 
courts in cases of appeal, or on beneficiary matters. To 
the crown they were always objects of jealousy. They 
were most strictly" forbidden to attempt any thing dero- 
gatory from the rights of the king ; their persons were 
occasionally searched ; every suspioious insliument was 
seized and kid before the council ; and on the slightest 
pravocation they were piiwecuted, imprisoned, or ba- 
nished '^. The papal procurator, before he could enter 
on the execution of hisofSce, found itnecessaryto swear, 
that he would be loyal to the king and keep his counsel ; 
that he would execute no orders which might he preju- 
dicial to the rights of the crown or of the subject ; that 
he would publish no letters which he might receive from 
the pope or any other person till he had shown them to 
the council : and that he would not send money out of 
the kingdom without the i-oyal license J. But no prince 
seems to have carried this jealousy farther tlian Edward 
II. When John XXII. had gent the bishops of Vienne 
and Orange to negotiate a reconciliation between him 
and his consort Isabella, though they had previously in- 
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formed him liiat they broufjht with tliem no letters of 
any description, which could affect his interests or tho5e 
of any of his suhjects, the constable of Dover received an 
order to address them on their landingin the following 
terms: — " My lords, it is my duly to charge every stran- 
" ger, who enters this land, to inform our lord the king 
" of the cause of his coming ; hut this is unnecessary, as 
" I am assured, you have already done so. It is, how- 
" ever, my duty also to forbid you, in the name of our 
" lord the king, to bring with you, or to do any thhig 
" which may be prejudicial to the hing, his land, or any 
" of his subjects, under the penalties which thereto be- 
"long; or to receive or execute hereafter any order that 
" may an'ive, and prove to bo prejudicial to Mm, his 
" land, or his subjects, under the same penalties." After 
ibis unoourteous apeeoh, he treated them with every at- 
tention, and informed the king of their arrival *. 
A.D, In the last year of Edward I. the different claims of 
1307. tlie pontiffs became the subject of parliamentary inves- 
tigation. An unanimous resolution was taken by the 
king, lords, and commons, to put an end to all causes of 
complaint, and Testa, the papal procurator, was severely 
reprimanded before the two houses, forbidden to repeat 
hia former exactions, and strictly enjoined to keep for 
JIar. the king's use the monies which he had levied. At the 
22. same time writs were du'ected to the sheriSs, to arrest 
all persons, who had been employed by him, and to bring 
them before the king on a certain day, to answer the 
complaints of the aggrieved. It is impossible to acquit 
Edwai'd of duplicity on this occasion. The cardinal 
bishop of Sabina visited him during the sitting of parlia- 
Aptilraent: as soon as it was dissolved, the king took Testa 
'*■ and his associates under the royal protection, and granted 
them permission to levy the first fruits, to perform all 
acts done by their predeoeaaora, and to transmit the 
monies which they had collected to the pontiff in bills 

• Rym. iv. 206. 
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of exchange. The catdiiial soon afterwards departod ; 
and the papal offleers were immediately opposed by the 
offiuers of the crown. They exhibited the king's letters ; 
but were told Ibat these letters included the words " as 
" far as ,is ia our power :" now it was not in the Icing's 
power to surrender the rights of the crown; and of con- 
sequence the protectioa which they had obtained was of 
no force. From this decision they appealed to Edwai'd j^j^^ 
himself, who replied by an order for the observance of 27, 
the pai'liamentary prohibitions. His death, which hap- 
pened a few days later, left the question in this unsettled 

So it remained during the reign of Edward IL, and 
the iirst part of that of his successor. But in the year 
1 341 the act of Edward 1. was read in parliament, and 
an additional act was passed, forbidding, under the pain 
of forfeiture, any person to bring into the realm, or re- 
ceive or execute provisions, reservations, or letters of 
any other description, which should be conti'ary to the 
rights of the king or of his subjects; ordering all such ^ „_ 
lettera to be seized wherever they might be found ; and 1343. 
lommandmg 11 p is o th h m equonce 

of such left h uld n 1 1 te t g nst the 

patrons of be fice th n- p nt b brought 

before the k ng t ec th t j d^n t hich he 

should awa if Inthntplmttws deter- 
mmed that th p n Itj t be d b} ffenders 1344, 

agjinst the last act h Id b 1 w p rp t« 1 impri- 
sonment, o bju -at f tl In I 1 3 1 it was 
piovided by a B w t t t th t 1 ast al lections i'is'f 
should be f and th ght f p t ns h uld be pre- „ . ' 
served, that if th p p by ] vi se on dis- 9 
tuibcdsuch rights and elections, the collation should 
f^ll to the king in all cases where he or an ecclesiastical 
persqn were the pabon, or the lay patron neglected to 

'Kot. Patl.ii.lM, 146. ■'"'""'™''' "" 
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exovcise his righL ; and that if tho king's presentee were 
afterwords molested by the provisor, then the said pro- 
visor, his procurators, executors, and notaries, should be 
imprisoned, and fined at the mercy of tho king, and 
make full compensation in the person aggrieved *, With 
this statute the clergy were not content. In the place 
of one invasion of right it subsiituted another. Instead 
of protecting tho freedom of canonical election against 
the interference of the pope, it abolished sueh freedom 
in favour of the king, on the groundless plea that the 
nomination had originally belonged to the crown, and 
that when the conditions, on which fre« elections had 
been conceded, were no longer observed, the crown 
ought to be replaced in its original situation. 
A.». Two years later an addition was made totheprovi- 
loSi sions of this statute. It always happened that the pre- 
sentee applied for protection to the royal, the pro ' 
to the papal couits ; and that the latter by spiritual 
sures endeavoured to prevent the execution of the judg- 
ments given in the former. It was therefore enacted 
that whosoever should draw any of the king's subjects 
to plead in a foreign court on matters, the cognizance of 
which belonged to the king's courts, or should by such 
means seek to defeat the judgments given in the king's 
courts, should bo allowed two months to answer for his 
contempt; and at the expiration of that term should, 
with his procurators, attorneys, executors, notaries, and 
maintainers, be put out of the king's protection ; his 
lands, goods, and chattels forfeited to the king, and hia 
body, if found, imprisoned, till it were ransomed at the 
king's willt. 

In 1364 all the former statutes on this subject were 
conBrmed, and the penalties of tho last were extended 
to all persons who had procured, or should procure pci'- 
sonal citations to plead in a foreign court, or had ob- 
tained or should obtain in the said court any 
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tical benefices within tbe realm; and in the same pu- 
niahment were involved all theirmaintninecs, concealers, 
abotlors, aiders, fautors, and sureties. To this new sta- 
tute the dukea, earls, barons, and commons agreed, ".if 
" it should so please the king:'' but the prelates added 
to their consent a protest, that they did not mean to as- 
sent to any thing "which might be, or which might 
" turn to the prejudice of their dignity or estate *." 

In 1373 the commons again addressed the king, com- a.d. 
plaining of the papal provisions, and of the demand of ^373. 
the first fruits: but Edward replied, that hisenvojs were 
treating on these subjects with the pontiff, and that he 
could not consent to any innovation till he should know a. b. 
the result +. It was agreed by the two powers to suspend 1374. 
all proceedings in their respective courts, and to send 
ambassadors to Bruges, where the matters in dispute 
might be amicably adjusted, and at the same time a 
peace be negotiated with France under the papal media- ^ 
tion. The consequence was that Edward remitted all 1375 
penalties enacted by the statutes against provisora; 
and Gregory XL revoked every reservation which had 
been made by himself or his predecessor, but had not 
yet taken effect ; condrmed all the king's presentees in 
the actual possession of their benefices, without requiring 
from them the payment of the first fniits; imposed 
silence on all the provisors (they were six in number) 
who had causes pending in liis courts ; and empowered 
the bishops to visit the livings, which had been given to 
cardinals ; and to reserve, in defiance of prohibition or 

•S»t.ii(Rci.1ni,<.£36. It(it.Ffli1.II. S«*, 283. Tbese enBclmPDtB Ben 
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appeal, so much of the income us Lhcy tliought neces- 
sary for the lepairs of ihe diuroli aiid buildings *. The 
king seeins to have been satisfied : but the commons the 
A. D. next year presented to him two more petitions, tepeat- 
1376. ing and exaggerating their former complaints. They 
were coldly received. He had, he returned, already 
appUed a sufficient remedy, and was still in treaty with 
the pontiff respecting the matters contained in their 
long and tedious addresses ■f. 

From the preceding detail, the reader will have col- 
lected an accurate notion of tliis controversy. Of the 
primacy of the pontiff, or of his spiritual jurisdiction, 
there waS no question : both these were repeatedly ac- 
knowledged by the commons in their petitions, and by 
the king in his letters. But it was contended that the 
pope was surrounded by subtle and rapacious counsellors, 
who abused for their own emolument the confidence of 
tlieh master J ; that by their adrice he had " accroached" 
to himself a temporal authority to which, as it invaded 
the rights of others, he could have no claim ; and that 
when repeated remonstrances had failed, it was lawful 
to employ the resources of the civil power in the just 
defence of civil rights. It was in vain that the pontiff, 
on account of his pre-eminent dignity in the church, 
claimed a right to dispose of its revenues for its advan- 
tage: the new statutes were put in execution ; and the 
same legislators, who received with deference the doc- 
ti'inal decisions, and disciplinary regulations of tlieir 
chief pastor, visited with the severest penalties of the 
law the clergymen who procured from him the provision 
ffl a benefice in opposition to the rights of the patron. 
This is an important occmrence in our history, as it 
proves beyond contradiction that the distinction between 
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the spiritual and temporal power of the pope, which is 
maintained by the catholica of the present day, was a 
principle fully recognised and asserted by their catholic 
ancestors many centuries ago. 

In the obstinacy with which the court of Rome urged 
the exercise of fliese obnoxious claims, it is difficult to 
discover any traces of that political wisdom for which it 
has been celebrated. Its conduct tended to loosen the 
ties which bound the people fo the head of their church, 
to nourish a spirit of opposition to his authority, and to 
create a wilUngness to listen to the declamations, and 
adopt ttie opinions of religious innovators. To disputes 
respecting the questionable limits of the spiritual and 
temporal jurisdictions succeeded a more important con- 
troversy on points of doctrine ; and before the close of 
Edward's reign a new teacher appeared, who boldly re- 
jected many of the tenets which his countrymen had 
hitherto revered as sacred ; whose disciples for more than 
a century maintained a doubtful contest with the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities; and wliose principles, 
though apparently eradicated, continued to vegetate in 
secret till the important era of the Reformation. I may 
be allowed to add a few notices respecting thelife of thi: 
extraordinary man. 

VIII, It is about the year 1360 that the name ofWy- 
cliffe is first mentioned in history. He was then en- 
gaged in a fierce but ridiculous controversy with the 
different orders of friai's. They "had been established in 
England for more than a century ; and by their zeal, 
piety, and learning, the usual concomitants of new reli- 
gious institutions, had deservedly earned the esteem of 
the public. Some taught with applause in the univer- 
sities; many lent their aid to the parochial clergy in the 
discharge of their ministry : several had been raised to 
the episcopal dignity ; and others had been employed in 
difficult and important negotiations by their sovereigns*. 
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The reputatioTi and prosperity of the new orders awak- 
ened the jealousy of their rivals. Fitz-Ralph, archbiBhop 
of Ariaagh, openly accused them before the pontiff; and 
S ^'nl**^"^^" ""' '■'^'^'^P^ of Fi,.-R.lph, main. 
ained at Oxford that a life of mendicity wa« repugnant 
to the precepte of the gospel, and that the fria,^ in prac- 
tice and docliine were involved in the guilt of fifty here- 
sies. The men whom he attacked endeavoured to 
justify themselves by the example of Christ, who was 
supported by the alms of his disciples: and Wycliffe re- 
plied by this nice distinction; that Christ, though he 
received, did not ask; while the friars, not content with 
spontaneous offenngs, extorted othere by their impor- 
tunity and falsehoodii. This controversy had no imme- 
diate result: but it is mentioned as the origin of that 
violent hostility to the friars, which Wydiffe displayed 
in every subsequent stage of his life. 
A,i>. Archbishop Islep had founded Canterbury hall in 
361. Oxford for a warden and eleven scholars, throe of whom 
^'- with the warden should be monks of Christehurch, tie 
other eight secular clergymen. In conformity with the 
^_^^ statutes, the prior of Christehurch presented to him in 
1363. ' 3S3 the names of three monks : he chose that of Wode- 
Mar, hall, who was accordingly installed iu the office of war- 
'3. den. Two years later, at a time, if we may believe the 
subsequent pteadings, when all the monks were law- 
1365. ^""y al»3ent, Wyclifle, one of the clerical scholars, ob- 
Dec. 'ained for himself the appointment of warden from the 
9. archbishop, and then closed the hall against the re-ad- 
]366.niissLOn of Wodehall and his fellows. Bat four mouths 
April did not elapse before Islep died ; and Langham, his suc- 
23. eeasor, alleging that the appointment of WycLffe was in 
opposition to the charter of foundation, and obtained at 
a time when his predecessor from age aiid sickness was 
in a slate of mental imbecility, commanded the new 
warden to make place for the old. On his refusal the 
ai-ehbishop sequestrated the living of Pagoham which 
belonged to the hall; but WjclifFe appealed to the |:on- 
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tilF, and by this expedient obtained a respite for three 
years. At length the oontending parties appeared in 
the papal court at Viterbo, and delivered their respec- 
tive statements : but at the next sitting Uenger, a cle- 
rical scholar, who prosecuted the appeal on the part of 
Wycliffe, was not in attendance r two adjournments fol- 
lowed to give him time to appear: the caaae then pro- 
ceeded in his absence, and judgment was finally given 
in favour of Wodehall '. Wycliffe yielded to the united 
authority of the king and the pontiff, but with feelings *■ "■ 
of resentment, to which his contemporaries attributed!^' • 
those bitter and envenomed invectives with which hejj ' 
afterwards assailed the court of Rome, as well as the 
monastic orders t. 

He had obtained the honorary title of one of the king's 
chaplains, and as such strenuously maintained in the 
university the rights of the crown against the pretensions 
of the pontiff. His name stands the second on the list 
of commissioners appointed to meet the papal envoys at 
Bruges, for the purpose of adjusting in an amicable j;i74 
manner the disputes between the two powers J. He was 
afterwards preferred to a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Westbury, being already in possession of 
tlie rectory of Fylingham, which he exchanged for that 
of Lutterworth, both in the diocese of Lincoln 

To accept of preferment was so contrary to the prin- 
ciples which he afterwards taught, that it is protiable 
he had not yet determined to embrace the prafession of 
a reformer. He continued, however, to lecture at Os- 

• Set Ilia oriDluBl docnmenta in Lewla. SSb, nnd Vsnghan, 1. 406. 

t ■■ For ibaLhi! was justly tkpiiwd by clis orehbishop of Ci^iitprbiiFye 
"rcomawrtsjiisbeDeBin.'^ ConlKnp. WEttiT Id AdiiMl. mil. aaa. The 
ll«DBtMttaeiiiipr<niriHlionDrLheUftiiRur Pageham Bluleil tbntlt was 
f"K (he gupportof & body coDt&tthie of fbnriiuiQkHuitlBlKlit c^it^idmi. 
The lavnn tbenlbie oiIiitilDpd tbat It had lulw lo tlia stoirn ; bituiwi 
' n W^eliEi, abulned ^Bieulon all had been a1 Ural 
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ford, and imitated in his manner of life tlie austerity of 
the men whom he so warmly opposed. He always went 
harefoot, and was clad in a gown of the coarsest russet *. 
By degrees he diverted his invectives from the friars to 
the whole hody of the clergy. The pupe, the bishops, 
the rectors and curates, smarted successively under the 
lash. Every clergyman was bound, ho coutended, lo 
imitate the Saviour in poverty as well as virtue. But 
clerks poasessioners, so he termed the beneSced clergy, 
did not imitate the poverty of Christ. " They were choked 
" with the tallow of worldly goods, and consequently were 
" hypocrites and antichrists t." By falling into sin, they 
became troitore to their God, and of course forfeited the 
emoluments of their cures. In such cases it became the 
duty of laymen, under pain of damnation, to withhold 
from tliem their tithes, and to take frtnn them their pos- 
sessions J. To disseminate these and similar principles, 
he collected a body of fanatics, whom he distinguished 
by the name of "poor priests." They were clad like 
himself, professed their determination never to accept 
of any benefice^, and undertook to exereise the calling 
of itinerant preachers without the license, atid even in 
opposition to the authority of the bishops. 

The coarseness of Wyoliffe's invectives, and the re- 
flectory conduct of his poor priests, soon became subjects 
of astonishment and complaint. In the last year of Ed.- 
ward, while the parliament was sitting, he was sum- 
moned to answer in St. Paul's before the primate and 
the bishop of London. He obeyed ; but made his ap- 
pearance between tho two most powerful subjects in 
England, the duke of Lancaster, and Percy tho lord 

• I-iL CoL lii. 409. i MS. of J>Mleiea, e 40. aund Le^is, 37. 

tibid. p.tiM. 

fWuls. 133. CoDl. Muilir. 136. Wycliffe vidIb a 1»bUh eatitled 
" niij pour Priesla hive no IwneflcB." It ia publllhi^ by Le«it. p. SST, 
Tlw »iaioa> tbi reAiiiQg beustnes oie tline : I. The drW at simnnj'. 2. 
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marshal. Their object was to intimidate his opponenis : 
and the attempt was begun by Lancaster, who oidered 
a chair to be given to Wycliffe. Conrtenay the bishop 
of London replied that it was not customary for the ac- 
cused to ait in the presence, and without the permission, 
of his judges. A vehement altercation ensued, and the 
language of Lancast,aT grow so abusive, that the popu- 
lace rose in defenot /J itt>u [.iiUop, and had it not been 
for his interference, would have offered violence to his 
reviler. Though the duKe escaped with liis life, his 
palace of the Savoy was pillaged in the tumult, which 
has been already described. Wycliffe found it necessary 
to make the best apology in his power, and was per- 
mitted to depart with a seveif reprimand, and an order 
to be silent for the fiUwe on those subjects which had 
given so much cause for complaint*. 

Ill a faw days the king expired : the sequel of Wy- 1"^ 
cli£Fe's history will be reUitedunderthe reign of the next j^ 
monarch, 21 

•Vfala.W. Cant. Mraifli. 137. Ld. Coll. i. 183. iii. 379. HupaSeU, 
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Wi«t«l*iu. RobeitlH. ChwlBiVI. johnl 1^ 



fimland Norfolk— I LlegiJ oonduet of Eichsrd— He (toes to Iu'land— 

While Edward 3et lay on his death-bed, a deputation 
of the cilizena of London wa ted on Richard of Bor- 
^- deoux, the son and hen of tho hlack prince. They 
ig' offered their lives and fortunes la auppoit of his right 
to the crown, adviseil him to leave Sliene, and to make 
the Tower his residence and solicited his mediation to 
reconcile tlietn with his uncle the duke of Lancaster, 
The youHg prince (he was in his eleventh yirar) was in- 
stiiMliii to receive, them graciously, and io sijjniiv Ins 
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03BeHt io their petitions. The same day his gi'andfather 
died ; and the next afternoon Richard made Ms entry 
into the capital. Triumplial arches had been erected : , ""^ 
jiagoants were eshibitfld; aad conduits running wiih 
■wine displayed the wealth of the citizens, and exhila- 
rated the loyalty of the populace *, 

Thjree weeks were employed in performing the ol)- 
sequies of the late, and preparing for the coronation 
of the new, king. On the appointed day Richard rose 
at an early hour, and attended at the matins and ma$s 
in his private chapel at Westminster. The procession' ^"'^ 
assembled in the great hall, the passage ironi which to ' 
the abbey church had been covered with scarlet cloth. 
The clergy, abbots, and prelates, led the way ; they were 
followed by tlie great officers of the crown ; and last 
of all came the young prince under a canopy of blue 
silk, borne on spears of silver by the barons of the cinque 
ports. While the Litany was chanted by the choir 
Richard lay prostrate before the altar, whence he was 
conducted to his throne on a platform raised in the 
middle of the nave. As soon as he had taken the usual 
oath, the archbishop, accompanied by the marshal, suc- 
cessively exploined its obligations to the people ftom the 
four sides of the platform, and inquired wbether they 
were willing to have the young prince for their king. 
Their assent was given in loud acclamations ; and 
Richard was anointed, crowned, and invested with the 
different insignia of the royal dignity. A solemn mass 
followed : at the offertory he descended to present on 
the altar bread and wine and a mark of gold; and re- 
• 1 iviU meaUnD one of tbese pageuntg thol the tender ma; funii somn 
white, niid of ths! 
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turningto Ills throne, 1-ecehcd tlie homage ui Ms uncles, 
and the earls and haroiis. As soon as he had com- 
municated, the young king, exhausted with fatigue, was 
conveyed in a litter to his own apartment; hut after a 
short repose was again summoned to the great hall, 
where he created four earls and uine knights, and par- 
took of a splendid but tumultuous banquet. The day 
was concluded with balls, mmstrelsies, and the usual 
festivities of the age*. 

The next morning the prelates and barons held a 
great council to airaage the form of the new government 
July during the minority of the king, and chose "in aid of 
". " tht thancellar and treasurer" twelve councillors, two 
bishops, two earls, two barons, two bannerets, and four 
knights. The ascendancy which the duke of Lancast«i 
possessed at the close of the last reign, his wealth and 
power, and his known ambition, had created a prevalent 
opinion that he would snatch the first opportunity to 
place the crown on his own head. To the surprise of 
his enemies he cheerfully acquiesced in the appointment 
of the council, and retired with his suite to the castle 
of Kenilworth. But though he was thus apparently 
excluded from the admin isti'ation, in common wilt hia 
brothers, the new earls of Cambridge and Buckingham, 
he had been careful to procure places in the council for 
several of his creatures, whose appointment kept alive 
the jealousy of his opponents, and gave rise to many 
specious, but perhaps unfounded, reports I-. 

It was the misfortune of the new king to find himself, 
at the very commencement of his reign, involved in an 
expensive war. The truce between England and France 
had expired before the death of Edward; and Charles 

Blewird, oonttiible. and maralinl, lode up and 'd^n^ehutl oii'tlliir 
ehsiirerB to maintain oilier. W.ls. 127, TlioilaimstotliedilFmnt offices 
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!iad taken the opportunity to renew hostilitiea, and odd 
to liis former conquests. His fleets insulted the English Aug. 
coasts; the Isle of Wight was plundered; the town of 31. 
HasliiiKS was burnt; and though the enemy had been 
repulsed from Southampton by the earl of Arundel, the 
maritime towns were coniinualiy exposed to their visits, 
and the merchants were impoverished by the interrup- 
tion of commerce. In these expeditions the French 
ohtnined the co-operation of the Spaniards, whose hos- 
tihty had been embittered by the impolitic pretensions 
of the duke of Lancaster in right of his wife to the 
crowns of Castile and Leon. With an exhausted trea- 
sury it was impossible for the new government to oppose 
the enemy on the sea, or to check his progress by land: 
the king summoned parliament after parliament to de- 
mand the aid of his people ; and these asaeniblieB, imi- 
tating those of the last reign, accompanied every grant 
with petitions,,whieh procured the confirmation of the 
statutes already enacted, and led to the acquisition of 
new and valuable privileges, still enjoyed by the house 
of commons at the present day. 

Richard's first parliament showed how low the in- 
fluence of the duke of Lancaster had declined. The 
majority in the commons consisted of the members who 
had been arrayed against him in 13f6 ; and the new 
speaker was sir Peter de la Mere, the very man whum^ 
he had imprisoned on account of his activity on thatiV 
occasion. The archbishop of Canterbury opened the 
session with asjieech, in which he recommended Richaid 
to the atfection of his people, because he was not an- 
elected king, but the true heir and representative of 
their fbrmer monarehs ; returned them thanks for the 
attention which they had always paid to his interests, 
since tlio death of his father ; and requested their ad- 
vice how the enemies of the realm might be effectually 
opposed with the least burden to the nation, and the 
greatest honour to the new sovereign. The commons 
replied that they could not venture to answer of them- 
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selves so important a question, and solicited the aid of 
tvi-elve peers, with " my lord of Spain" (the duke of 
Lancaster) at their bead. Tile moment Richard had 
signified his assent, the duke arose, bent his knee to tlie 
king, and alluding to the reports which had been cir 
ciliated, said that the commons had no claim on him 
for advice. They had charged him with that which 
amounted to treason. Though he might be unworthy, 
ho was stiU the son of a king, and one of the first lords 
in the realm ; nor would he sit down under the imputa- 
tion, or apply to any business, till his character had been 
cleared. The blood which flowed in his veins was the 
blood of men who had been renowned for their faith 
and loyalty. There had never been a traitor among 
his ancestors of either line, nor would he be the first to 
sully the feir fame of two noble families. Marvellous 
indeed it would be, if, bound as he was by nature to 
be loyal, and with more to lose by treason than any 
other man in the kingdom, he should still be a traitor. 
Let then his accusers come forth. He was ready to 
meet them, as if ho were the poorest knighf, either iu 
single combat, or in any other way that the king and 
his peers might award *. 

This speech created a considerable ferment. The 
prelates and lords arose together, surrounded the duke, 
and entreated 1 "m to be i ac fled, for no mortal living 

would g ve c el t to such n putation." The commons 
then came and protested the r belief of his innocence, 
ad n p -oof of the r s ncer ty eferi'ed to the choice 
hich they had p e lously made of Lancaster himself 
to be their p c pal counseUor At last he suffered 
h m elf to be pe sua led consented to forget all that 
was passed, and declared that he would be satisfied 
■with the enactment of a severe law for the punishment 
of the inventors and propagators of similar falsehoods t. 
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After this patification the commons, having pre- 
sented several petitions, weto ordered to withdraw, and 
to return on an appointed day to receive the answeia 
of the king and the lords. In one point, and that of 
great importance, they proved successful. Two citizens, 
John Phillpot and William Walworth, nieiehants of 
Iiondon, were appointed treasurers to receive the monies 
arising from the new aid, of two-tenths on the towns, 
and two-fifteenths on the counties, and to eaiploj them 
solely itt defraying the expenses of the war. Inanother 
point their wishes were but partially gratiHed, They 
had petitioned that eight new couucillorB, the great 
officers of state, the chief justices, and all the individuals 
admitted near the king's person, should he named by 
the lords, and certified to the commons in parliament. 
The lords appointed a new council of nine members 
to continue in ofBce one year, to whom were added eight 
others according to the request of the commons ; and 
reserving to themselves the nomination of the chan- 
cellor, ohamberiain, and steward of the household during 
the minority, left to the king himself the selection of 
his other companions and servants. To a third request 
that " a parliament might be holdea once every year 
" at a convenient place, U> redress delays inactions at 
" law, and to decide finally those cases in which the 
" judges diifered in opinion," it was replied, that the 
existing statutes should be put in execution, and the 
place of meeting be determined by the king *. 

Before the close of the Bession Alice Perrers was ahan- 
doiied by her former patron to the resentment of the 
commons. She was ai'raigned before the peers on the -^^^ 
act passed the last year, to prohibit females from solicit- 22. ' 
ing causes in the king's courts for hire and reward ; and 
was accused of having procured from the deceased 
monarch the relocation of sir Nicholas Dagworth's ap- 

• Rat. Pud. iiL 6, 7- 16- Dniing tlims ptucee.iing! tli« lonis Bopaai la 
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pointment to an oiRce in Ireland, and a full paidon for 
Richard Lyotjs, who had been conyioted of eovera! mis- 
demeanors at the pvoaecution of the commons in parlia- 
ment. The prelates and lords resolved that she sbould 
be tried by a jury, before a eommittee of the house, con- 
sisting of the duke of Lancaster and four earls. She 
was found guilty, and condemned to banishment, and 
Uie forfeiture of all her lands, tenements, goods, and 
chattels*. 

The hopes of the natiou had been raised by the pro- 
mises, they were afterwards depressed by the inactivity, 
A.D. of the duke of Lancaster, That prince, who liad received 
1373. the whole of the last subsidy, conducted an army to 
■^''S- Bretagne, besieged the town of St, Malo, lay during 
several weeks before the walls, and then returned to 
England without fighting the enemy, or achieving a 
single conquest "Oie Scots at the same time vioiatod 
the truce, burnt Roxburgh, and surprised Berwick, 
which was soon recovered by the earl of Northumher- 
laiid. Several petty engagements were fought at sea; 
but the commanders who chielly distinguished them- 
selves on either side proved to be private adventurers; 
Mercer, a Scot, who with a few ships scoured the Ger- 
man ocean, and carried off a fleet of merchantmen from 
the port of Scarborough; and PMllpot, a citizen of 
London, who, equipping a small squadron at his own 
charge, fell in with Mercer, and, after a sharp engage- 
ment, took him prisoner, and captured sixteen Spanish 

■ Ihid. IS — 11. In this trial tliere ouaurred mnoh wbLeh ia VBtf repiig- 
napt ta our pies&nt vatioDs luid pFoflUce. L rfot Dnlf wera the depoBltlnai 
of the witueaaea very nnaatl»fiiatofy, bnt six of the Jujy wete exaulnHil 
neaiDat llie ncciiaeil- It Bboulil, hwerer. ba obHTvad, that mis was ata- 
i^teut nitli the nuclent praeliea. wluflh Bfllefltedtbe Jury f^am the pflraana 
luppomd to bs, from llielc owa knowledge, the best acqniunCed wllh tlie 
gulB or inDOiwiioo of the priaonor. In the Bieseut caio it conaiatedof 
aUleeii knifjhlx nnd exiuties ot lbs lute fcins'a binaahold, who ttom Ihair 
tituaUou had Iwsnin ihe habit ut wltneMlng tlie coBiloel of fatrers. 
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vessel Phlllpot wis icei,\e! with icclaimli ns hj 
his fellow citizens but was severelj lejnmanded hy 
the council for ha\mg prtaiined to levy war without 
the royal peimission * 

The next paihament met at Gloucester at a time 
when the minds of the people were soured by taxation 
and disappointment On the mtroduction of the com 
mons into the royal piesence their speiker su JamesQct. 
Pickenng ha\mg craved the kings indulgence it he_0 
should say any thing dis| leasing to hia or the lor Is 
detailed then objections to the grant of a new subsidj 
which weie answered by air Richard le feurope the 
steward of tl e household Emboldened by their sue 
cess in the last year, they now requested permission to 
inspect the accounts of the treasurers, which was granted 
as a matter of favour but not of right, with a protcsta- 
tion that it should not hereafter be drawn into prece- 
dent They nest petitioned for a copy of the em'olment 
of the tenths and flfteenths, that they might learn in 
what manner they had been raised; and this was also 
granted, with an oI)servation that it proceeded ft'om the 
king's good pleasure, and not in consequence of their 
request. Lastly, they demanded that six peers and pi'e- 
lates should be sent to their chamber to give them ad- 
vice: but the lords refijsed, declaring that they would 
rerert to the ancient custom of appointing a committee 
of their members to consult in private with a committee 
similarly appointed by the other house. Though the 
commons were repeatedly urged to the despatch of busi- 
ness, and told that by their delay they added to the 
burden of those who had to pay their expenses, they 
proceeded leisurely and with much deliberation. On 
inquiry, however, they were satisfied that the subsidy 
had been impartially assessed, aud lawfully expended : 
iheic objections were silenced ; and a new aid by an 
additional impost on wool, wool-fells, and skins, was 
cheerfully granted t 

• Wds. m. i Hot. TuiL iii. 31. 3S. 
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During the war in Bretagne the French had suc- 
cessively obtained posaeasioa of every fortress, with the 
exception of Brest, which the duie, Jolm de Montfort, 
had surrendered to Richard in exchange for a com- 
*.i>. petent estate in England. Charles, flattering himself 
J378. that he was secure of his coiiquest, by a defluitive judg- 
J?**'" ment annexed the duohy to the French crown ; a pre- 
cipitate and injudicious measure, which instantly 
awakened all the national pi'qudices of the Bretons. 
They combined to assert their independence, recalled 
ji, o. their duke, expelled the French, and earnestly solicited 

1379. assistance ftom England. The first expedition under 
IJec. sir John Arundel was dispersed by a slorm, in which 

the general and the greater part of the men at arms 

perished. A second army was raised, and placed under 

^_j,_ the oommand of the earl of Buckingham, the king's 

1380. uncle. He crossed from Dover to Ciaia, directed his 
July maKh through the heart of France, and was permitted 
^*' to advance without opposition according to the usual 

policy of the enemy. But by the time he had reached 

the borders of Bretagne, another, and not less singular, 

ggpl^ revolution had happened. Charles died: the Bretons 

IB, transferred their jealousy irom the French to their allies ; 

and Montfort, after balancing long between the two 

parties, yielded to the wishes of his subjects, and made 

his peace with tlie regency which governed France 

during the minority of Charles VI. The earl spent the 

j3gj_winter in Bretagne; and at the return of spring was 

April happy to escape with his army from the perfidy and 

11. hostility of the natives *. 

The ministers had obtained ample grants of money in 
the two first years of this reign: in the third the expense 
of the war in Bretagne compelled them to solicit an 
additional aid, and to confirm by these fl'equent appeals 
to the generosity of the nation that control, which the 
house of commons had lately asaumod over the public 
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monies. It was no longer necessary to petition for the 
accounts of the treasury ; they were offered spon- 
taneous!}' : and in return \cas granted a capitation tax a. d. 
gi'aduated according to each person's rank and estate *, iS79. 
It had been calculated to produce above fifty thousand ^P™ 
pounds, but fell short of half that sum ; and to supply * 
the deficiency a new demand was made upon parliament. 
The commons vented their discontent in complaints. 
They required that the council should be dismissed, 2330 
that the king should govern with the aid of his usual Jan. " 
officers, the chancellor, treasurer, keeper of the privy 16. 
seal, chamberlain, and steward of the household, and 
that these ministers should be chosen in parliament. 
All their petitions were granted: even a committee of 
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finance, consisting of lotds and commoners, was ap- 
pointed, witb. powers to inquire into the expenses of tho 
royal household, and of the offices of government ; and 
into thia committee were introduced, by a condescension 
hitherto unknown, three representatives of the cities, 
two of them aldermen of London, and one an alderman 
of York. Mollified hy so many concessions, they voted 
a tenth and a half within the cities and boroughs, a 
fifteenth and a half without *. Yet these grants did 
not prove sufficient to cover the current expenses of 
Nov. th6 year ; and when the chancellor, a few months later, 
6. informed them that one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds were requisiteto liquidate the debtof the nation, 
they pronounced the demand " outrageous and insup- 
" portable," and prayed the king and the lords to fix 
on a lower sum, and point out the least oppressive mode 
by which it could be raised. Three plans were offered 
to their choice ; a capitation tax, or a duty on the sale 
of merchandise throughout the realm, or the imposition 
of a tenth or fifteenth after the ancient manner. A long 
debate ensued. The commons proposed to raise one 
hundred thousand pounds by the capitation tax, of 
which two-thirds should be paid hy the laity, one-third 
by the clergy : but the clergy replied, that they would 
admit of no invasion of then; tights ; they had always 
enjoyed the liberty of taxing themselves, and would 
carefully preserve it. Let others perform their own duty 
and they would perform theirs. At last it was resolved 
to impose a tax of three groats per head on every male 
and female of fifteen years of age : hut for the reUef of 
Dec. the poor it was provided, that in the cities and towns 
the aggregate amount should be divided among the in- 
habitants according to their abilities, so that no indi- 
vidual should pay less than one groat, or more than 
sixty groats for himself and his wifet. The parliament 
■ Roi.FMi.iii.73,74.75. 

i KoL. Pari. iiL Sg— 90. The clei^y ^n e«nviii:al]iiii ycanfed a simtlui' 
ta& dTOj. fiif. triim all prelates. priesU both rtgutai' ?iic1 secuUr. and liuna, 
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was immediately dismissed : but the collection of the 
tax gave occasion to an insurrection, which thteatened 
the life of the king, and the very existence of the go- 
vernment. 

At this period a secret ferment seems to have per- 
vaded the mass of the people in many nations of Europe. 
Men were no longer willing to submit to the impositions 
of their rulers, or to wear the chains which had been 
thrown round the necks of their fathers hy a warlike 
and haughty aristocracy. We may trace this awakening 
spirit of independence to a variety of causes, oporatiag 
in the same direction ; to the progressive improvement 
of society, the gradual diffusion of knowledge, the in- 
creasing pressure of taxation, and ahove all to the nu- 
merous and lasting wars by which Europe had lately 
been convulsed. Necessity had often compelled both 
the sovereigns and nobles to court the good will of the 
people r the huighers in the towns, and inferior tenants 
in the country had learned, from the repeated demands 
made upon thera, to form notions of their own impor- 
tance ; and the archers and foot soldiers, who had served 
for years in the wars, were, at their return home, un- 
willing to sit down in the humble station of hondmen 
to their former lords. In Flanders the commons had 
risen against their count Louis, and had driven him out 
of his dominions; in France the .populace had taken 
possession of Paris and Rouen, and massacred the col- 
lectors of the revenue. In England a spirit of discon- 
tent agitated the whole body of the vOieina, who re- 
mained in ^almost the same situation in which we left 
them at the Norman conquest They were still attached 
to the soil, tailiable at the will of the lord, and bound 
to pay the fines for the marriage of their females, to per- 
form customary labour, and to lender the other servile 
prestations incident to their condition- It ia true that 
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in the course of timo many hail obtained the riglits of 
freemen. Occasionally the king or the lord would libe- 
rate at once all the bondmen on some particular do- 
main, in return for a fixed rent to be yearly assessed on 
the inliabitants *. But the progress of emancipation 
was slow : the improved condition of their former fellows 
served only to embitter the disconteut of those who still 
wore the fetters of servitude ; and in many places tlie 
villeins formed associations for their mutual support, and 
availed themselves of every expedient in theii' power to 
flree themselves from tlie control of their lords. In the 
first year of Ricliard's reign a complaint was laid before 
parliament, that in many districts they had purchased 
exemplifications out of the domesday book in the Iting's 
court, and under a fiilse interpretation of that record 
had pretended to be discharged of all manner of sem- 
tudo both as to their bodies and their tenures, and would 
not suffer the officevs of their lords either to levy dis- 
tress, or to do justice upon them. It was in vain that 
such exemplifications were declai'ed of no force, and that 
commissions were ordered for the punishment of the re- 
bellious. The villeins by their union and perseverance 
contrived to intimidate their lords, and set at defiance 
the severity of the law +. To this re^stance they were 
encouraged by the diflYision of the. doctrines so recently 
taught oy WyclifTe, that the right of property was 
founded in grace, and that no man, who was by sin a 
traitor to God could be entitled to the services of others : 
at the same time itinerant preachers sedulously incul- 
cated the natural equality of mankind, and the tyrannt' 
of artificial distinctions; and the poorer classes, still 
smarting under the exactions of the late reign, were by 
the impositions of the new tax wound up to a pitch of 
madness. Thus tlie materials hud been prepared: it 
requii'ed but a spark to set the whole countiy- in a 
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It was iioon discovered that the receipts at tlie treasuiy 
would fall short of tlie expected amount ; and commis- a-d 
sionswere issued to different persons to inquire into the ^3^1 
conduct of the collectors, aad lo compel payment from, 
those who had been favoured or overlooked. One of 
these commissioners, Thomas de Bampton, safe at Brent- jiay 
wood in Essex: hut the men of Fobbings refused toau-SO. 
Bwer before him; and when the chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas attempted to punish their contumacy, tliey 
compelled him Co Hee,. murdered the jurors aud clerks 
of the commission, and carrying their heads upon poles, 
claimed the support of the nearest townships. In afew 
days all the commons of Essex were in a state of insur- 
rection, under the command of a protligate priest, who 
had assumed the name of Jack Straw. 

The men of Kent were not long behind their neigh- 
bours in Esses. At Dartiurd one of the collectors had 
demanded the tax for a young girl, the daughter of a, 
tyler. Her mother maintained that she was under the 
age required hy the statute ; and the officer was proceed- 
ing to ascertain the fact by an indecent e;{posare of her 
person, when her ikther, who had just returned iVom 
work, with a stroke of his hammer beat out the offend- 
er's brains. His courage was applauded by his neigh- 
hours. They swore that they would protect him from 
punishment, and by threats and promises secured the 
co-operation of all the villages in the western division of 
Kent. 

A third party of insurgents was formed hy the men of June 
Gravesend, irritated at tlie conduct of sir Simon Burloy. 
He had claimed one of the burghers as his bondmaB, 
refused to grant him his fi'oedom at a less price than 
three hundred pounds, and sent him a prisoner to the 
castle of Rochester. With the aid of a body of insur- 
gents from Essex the castle was taken, and the captive 
liberated. At Maidstone they appointed Wat the tyler 
of that town leader of the commons of Kent, and took 
witli them an itinerant preacher of the name of John 
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Ball, who for liis seditiuns and heterodox, harangues had 
been coiiSned by older of the archbishop *. The mayoi: 
and aldermen of Caiiteihury were compelled to aweai 
fidelity to the good cause ; several of the citizens were' 
June slain ; and five hundred joined them in their intended 
'"■ inarch towards London. When they reached Blackheath 
their numbers are said to have amounted to. one hun- 
dred thousand men. To this lawless and tumultuous 
multitude Ball was appointed preacher, and assumed for 
the text of his first sermon the following lines : 

When Adam delveil and Ey6 span. 

Who waa then the gcuii^inan ? 
He told them that by naluie all men were bom equal ; 
that the distinction of bondage and freedom was the in- 
vention of their oppressors, and contrary to the views of 
their Creator; that God now offered them the means of 
recovering their liberty, and that, if they continued 
slaves, the blame must rest with themselves; that it 
was necessaiy to dispose of the aj^hbishop, the earls and 
barons, the judges, lawyers, and questmongers ; and that 
when the distinction of ranks was abolished, all would 
be free, because all would be of the same nobility, and 
of equal authority. His discourse was received with 
shouts of applause by his infatuated hearers, who pro- 
' mised to make him, in defiance of his own doctrines, 
ai-ehbishop of Canterbury, and chancellor of the realmt. 

•Fot these aifferent parliculurs see Knyghlop, S633. WalslnghBm. 247, 
nnd Slowc, S33, !i£4, Sume wcilacB hiiv« dsHilbHl liall ds uue oTWjiiilifle'i 

pwoitwr, ai ^ i>t^l°rt by Xn]'glinD?(!S14. aGSS.rthim "l" follows c? 
WycUEei fiir lie tank nil Iha prafeMlDa of an llinerant pmi^ier loun 
lielbca, Even dntin),' Ihe lifbtimu ar anihinshop IsId^ wlia dle.1 in I3G6. By 
that ptelatp. and liii BhewsBori LaDghDm and Smlbuiyp and l>j BeTeml 
biahf^B. he bad h«D wpeaiedljr KCeoiamnDloated for preac?iiirg '* eriotB, 
" and ichlBma, and Bcaouala asidnat the wpa, Iho aicnbiohopi, bisheiiB, 
" and clecn.-r See WHklDi, dmo. ill. 61 !{». Whsu, hiwmiir. W}aLi^ 
beran to ckematm^ he adopted aornfi uf the doctrhUB of the new teAclier. 
aadlngiaftKllhemonhigoMn. Wals.375. 
i Wala. 275. Aceoiiiine to Straw's cODfeBBlim after hla mudaTinaOi™, 
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B) letters and messengers the knowledge of Ihese 
pioceedings was cai'efully propagated through the neigh- 
bouimg counties. Everywhere the people had been 
prepared , and m a few i^ys the fla.nie spread from the 
southein coast of Kent to the right bank of the Hum- 
bei '*' In all places tlie insurgents regularly pursued 
the lame course They pillag^ the manors of their 
loids, demolished tlie houses, and burnt the court roUa ; 
cut off fho Leids of eysry justice, and lawyer, and juror, 
who fell nito their hands ; and swore all others to he true 
to king Richard and the commous ; to admit of no king 
of the name of John + ; and to oppose all taxes but fif- 
teenths, the ancient triage paid by their fathers. The 
members of the council saw with astonishment the sud- 
den rise, and rapid spread of the insurrection ; and be- 
wildered by their fears and ignorance, knew not whom 
to trust, or what measures to pursue. 

The first who eneouutered the rabble on Blackheath 
was the princess of Wales, the king's mother, on her re- 
turn from a pilgrimt^e to Canterbury, She liberated 
herself from danger by her own address ; and a few kisses 
fram " the fiiir maid of Kent" purcliased the protection ju,,^ 
of the leaders, and secured the respect of their followers. II. 
She was permitted 6) join her son, who with his cousin 
Henry earl of Derby, Simon archbishop of Canterbury 
and chancellor, sir Robert Hales master of the knights 
of St. John and treasurer, and about one hundred ser- 
ieants and knights had left the castle of Windsor, and 
repaired for greater security to the tower of London. 

thorily i lo ilMtnjy 111 Die piitflsged oidsra in the cliureh mJ bIbB, pte- 
sorriiw ouly tti9 menduMnl frmts lo i>sr(in-m tlie olfiws of religi™ ; oien 
lo niiike KBBy Willi sha kiusbimMlK and to a]jpoinl kings o( Uie commons 
ID e'erycounty. Sua it in Wnliinghsiii, seSii 

• Seimil ot IhesBletlBKhmo boou iireserved. Some of Ihsm nra In 
rhyue, conlnininB eni^jmaticAl or cant eitiira£9ioni. nod are Blip1«d by 
JakkoMllnec, lull OiUr, Jnli TnwimiDn. piebebly feigned nnmes, and 
by Ion KnUA See Iham la Knyghum, SSSf. aod Stone. 294. 
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I""- Tl'O next moruing tlie king iu bia bai-ge descended the 
liver to receive the petitions of the insui^ents. To the 
number of ten thousand, with two banners of St. George, 
and sixty pennons, fhey waited hia arrival at Rothar- 
hithe ; but their horrid yella and uncouth appearance so 
intimidated his attendants, that instead of permitting 
him to land, they took advantage of the tide, and re- 
turned with precipitation*. Tyler and Straw, irritated 
by this disappointment, led their men into Southwark, 
where they demolished the houses beloi^ng to the mar- 
shalsea and the king's bench, while another party forced 
their way into the palace of the archbishop at Lambeth, 
and burnt the furniture with the records belonging to 
tho chancery, 
infl The next morning they were allowed to pass in small 
■ companies, according to their different townships, over 
the bridge into the city. The populace joined them ; 
and as soon as they had regaled themselves at the cost 
of the richer inhabitants, the work of devastation com- 
menced. TTiey demolished Newgate, and liberated the 
prisoners; plundered and destroyed the magnificent 
palace of the Savoy, belonging to the duke of Lancaster; 
burnt the Temple with the books and records; and de- 
spatched a pai-ty to set fire to the house of the knights 
hospitallers at Clerkenwell, which had been lately built 
by Sir Robert Hales. To prove, however, that they had 
no views of private emolument, a proclamation was 
issued, forbidding any one to secrete part of the plunder ; 
and so severely was the prohibition enforced, that the 
plate was hammered and cut into small pieces, the pre- 
cious stones were beaten to powder, and one of the 
rioters, who had concealed a silver cup in his bosom, was 
immediately thrown with his prize into the river ■t. To 
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eveiy man wliom tiiey met fhey put the question, " "With 
" whom holdest thou?" Eind unless he gave the proper 
answer, "With king Eichai'd and the commons," he was 
instantly beheaded. But the principal objects of their 
BTuelty were the natives of Flanders. They draggeiJ 
thirteen Flemings out of one church, seventaen out of 
another, and thitty-two out of the Vintry, and struck off 
their heads with shouts of triumph and exultation. In 
the evening, wearied with the labour of the day, they 
dispersed through the streets, and indulged in every kind 
of debauchery *. 

During tliis night of suspense and terror, the princess 
of Wales held a council with the ministers in the Tower. 
The king's uncles were absent ; the garrison, though 
perhaps able io defend the place, was too weak to put 
down the insurgents ; and a resolution was taken to try 
tile influence of promises and concession. In the morn- 
ing the Tower-liill was seen covered with an immense Ju 
multitude, who prohibited the introduction of provisions, 14. 
and with loud cries demanded the heads of the chaneel- 
lor and treasurer. In return, a herald ordered them, 
by proclamation, to retire to Miie-end, where the king 
wonld assent to all their demands. Immediately the 
gates were thrown open: Rii;hard with a few unaimed 
attendants rode forward; the best inteniioned of the 
crowd followed him ; and at Mile-end he saw himself 
surrounded with sixty thousand petitioners. Their de- 
mands were reduced to four ; the abolition of slaveiy ; 
the reduction of the rent of land to four pence the acre ; 
the free liberty of buying and selling in all feirs and 
markets ; and a general pardon for past offences. A 
charter to that effect was engrossed for each parish and 
township : during the night thirty clerks were employed 
in transcribing a sufiieient number of copies ; they were 
sealed and delivered in the morning ; and the whole 
body, consisting chiefly of the men of Essex and Hert- 
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fordshive, retii'ed, bearing tbe king's banner, as a token 
that they were under his protection * 

But Tyler and Straw had formed other and more am- 
bitious designs. The moment the king was gone, they 
rushed at the head of four hundred men into the Tower. 
The archbishop, who had just celebrated mass, sir Ro- 
bert Hales, William Apuldore, the king's confessor, 
I.egge the farmer of the tax +, aijil three of his associates, 
were seized, and led to immediate execution J, As no 
opposition was offered, they seavched every part of the 
Tomer, burst int« the private apartment of the princess, 
and probed her bed with their swords. She fainted ; 
and was carried by her ladies to the river, which she 
crossed in a covered barge. The royal wardrobe, a 
house in Carter-lane, was selected for her residence J. 

The king joined his mother at the wardrobe ; and the 
next morning as he rode through Smithlield, with sixty 
horsemen, encountered Tyler at the head of twenty thou- 
sand insurgents. Throe differeitt charters bad been 
sent to that demagogue, who contemptuously refused 
Jane them all. As soon aa he saw Richard, he made a sign 
'^* to his followers to halt, and boldly rode up to the king. 
A conversation immediately began : Tyler, as he talked, 
affected to play with his dagger; at last he laid his hand 
on the bridle of his sovere%n ; but at the instant Wal- 
worth the lord mayor, jealous of his design, plunged a 
short sword into his throat. He spurred his horse, rode 
about a dozen yards, fell to the ground, and was de- 
spatched by Robert Standish one of the king's esquires. 
The insurgents who witnessed the transaction drew their 
hows to revenge the fall of their leader, and Richard 
would inevitably have lost his life, had he not been saved 
by his own intrepidity. Galloping up fo the archers, he 
• Rym, vli. an. 1 Sn Knyahl. 2633. 2B33. 
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exclaimed: "What are ye doing, my lieges? Tyler was 
" a traitor. Come ivilh me, and I will be your leader." 
Wareriug and disconcerted, they followed him into the 
fields at laliogton ; whither a force of one thoueand men 
at arms, which liad been collecteii by the lord mayor and 
Kir Ruliert Knowles, hastened to protect the young king ; 
and the insurgents falling on their knees begged for 
mercy. Many of the royalists demanded permission tu 
punish them for their past excesses : but Richard firmly 
refused, ordered the suppliants to return lo their homes, 
and by proclamation forbade under pain of death any 
stranger to pass the night in tlie city *. 

On the southern coast the excesses of the insm'geuts 
reached as far as Winchester; on the eastern, to Be- 
verley and Scarborough t; and, if we reflect that i.i 
everyplace they roseaboutthesarae time, and uniformly 
pursued the same system, we may discover reason to 
suspect that they acted under the direction of some ac- 
knowledged though invisible leader. The nobility and 
genti-y, intimidated by the hostility of their tenants, aud 
distressed by contradictory reports, sought securilj within 
the fortifications of their castles $. The only man who 
behaved with pivimptitude and resolution, was Henry 
Spenser the young and warlike bishop of Norwich. In 
tiie counties of Norfollt, Carabridaie, and Huntingdon, 
tranquillity was restored and preserved by this singular 

msDV TaTmliana Id Ihu minor clrcuDKlancKB. 1^ WalBiiighani,347— S7t!, 
Kny^hton, 3633— 9S44, and FcnlBSBit, IvU— liiL 
tSol.Patl.6Ricli.ir.3a9S. 

Hieboidara, BoBido Ihe desUuctim of hia projiMly at Ihe Snvov, jtpons 
«art btonahl W him that Iha ■ame e>«iEW bud been commillad in lili 
enslleB uf Leieeittr and Tulhury^ and thai two budidfl, of tea thuiisqad 
men each, vvre King In wait to iitbAicapt him on hia ivlurn. Othev 
VHijutta stated that his enemiea acted under the comniaiide of 11m kiu^ 
nhDhulalwuitfaaied, end mxr nioght tu iiteieat, hit amlallon. Ail 
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prelate, who successively exercised tlie offices of genei'al, 
judge, and priest. In complete armour he always led 
Ills followers to the attaok; after the battle he satin 
judgment on his prisoners; and before executian he ad- 
ministered to them the aids of religion*. But as soon 
as the death of Tyler, and the dispersion of the men of 
Kent and Essex were known, thousands became eager 
lo display their loyalty ; and knights and esquires from 
every quarter poured iuto London to offer their services 
" to the king. At the head of fbrty thousand horse, he 
published proclamaiioas, revoking the chaitersof manu- 
July mission which he had granted, commandlDg the villeins 
^' to perform their usual services, and prohibiting illegal 
assemblies aud ssaociations t. In several parts thecom- 
mons threatened to reuev (he horrors of the late tumult 
in defence of their liberties ; hut the approach of the 
ruyal aimy dismayed the disaffected in Kent ; the loss 
of five hundred meu induced the insurgents of Essex fo 

counties effectually crushed the spirit of resistance. 
Among tlie sufferers were Lister and Westbroom, who 
had assumed the title and authority of kings in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and Straw and Ball, the itinerant preachers, 
who have been already mentioned, and whose s 
were supposed to have kindled and nourished the ii 
rectiont. 
Nov, When the pai'Iiiiment met, the two houses wen 
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formed by tlie cliancellor, that the king had revoked 
the charters of emancipation, which he had heon com- 
pelled to grant to the yilleinB : but at the same time 
wished to submit to their eonsLdecation, whether it might 
not be wise to abolish the state of bondage altt^ether. 
The minds of the great proprietors were not, however, 
prepared for the adoption of so liberal a measure ; and 
both lords and commons unanimouslj' replied, that no 
man. could deprive them of the services of their villeins 
without their consent ; that Ihej' had never given that 
consent, and never would be induced to give it. either 
through persuasion or violence. The king yielded to 
their obstinacy ; and the charters were repealed by au- 
thority of parliament*. The commons next deliberated, 
and presented their petitions. They attributed the in- 
surrection to the grievances suffered by the people ftom, 
l", Tlie purveyors, who were said to have exceeded all 
their predecessors in msolence and extortion; B^From 
the rapacity of the royal ofReers in the chancery, and 
exchequer, and the courts of king's bench and common 
pleas; 3°. From the banditti, called maintainers, who, in 
different counties, supported themselves by plunder, 
and arming in defence of each other, set at defiance all 
the provisions of the law "^ ; and, 4°. From the repeated 
aids and taxes, which had impoverished the people, and 

* Rot. ParL ill 99, 100. 
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proved of no service to the nation. To silence these 
complaints, a commission of inquiry was appointed : tho 
courts of law and tlie kiog's houseliold mere subjected 
to regulations of reform ; and severe orders were pub- 
lished for the immediate suppression of illegal associa- 
tions*. But the demandofasupply produced a very in- 
teresting aUercatioii. The commonE refused, on the 
ground that the imposition of a new tax would goad the 
people to a second insurrection. They found it, how- 
ever, necessary to request of the king a general pardon 
for ali illegal acts committed in the suppression of the 
insui^nts, and received for answer, that it was custom- 
ary for the commons to make their grants before the 
king bestowed his ftvours. When the subsidy was again 
piessed on their attention, they replied, that they should 
take time to consider of it, but wei-e told that the king 
would also take time to consider of their petittoa. At 
ij last they yielded : the tax upon wool, wool-fella, and 
13. leather was continued for Ave years t; and in return a 
general pardon was granted for all loyal subjects, who 
had acted illegally in opposing the rebels, and for the 
m-eat body of Uie insurgents, who had been misled by the 
declamations of the demagogues J. This favour, how- 



. Tliiit lliB Wx upon wool might not byrepsUllon be a.i length olaimed 
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ever, iviis said to have been grant d n occas on f the n. 
king's approaching marriage, and at the nterces o of 1382. 
his intended queen, Aime of B hen a. SI e was the J*"* 
daughter of the late emperor Cho le IV d te f '^'" 
Winceslaus, king of the Romans, ap ces f g eat 
complishments, and of still greater virtue, who dwting 
the twelve yeara of Ifteir union possessed the afTectioiis of 
her husband, and after her death was long remembered 
by the people under the appellation of the " good queen 

While the principal nations of Europe were thus agi- '^f^ 
tated hy popular tumults, the chrisiian world had been j^^^ ' 
thrown into confusion by the opposite pretensions of 13, 
two competitors fov the papacy. Gregory XI., about 
seventy years after liia predecessors had fixed their resi- 
dence in France, returned, against the unanimous ad- 
vice of the cardinals, to Rome. At his death three-fourths "j'^ 
ft?tiie sacred college consisted of Frenchmen; and 'be.. ' 
Ramans, jealous of their preponderance, surrounded the 27. ' 
conclave, and with the most alarming menaces demanded 
an Italian pope. To appease them the archbishop of April 
Eari was chosen, and assumed the name of Urban VI. '''■ 
For some months he exercised the pontiflcal authority 
without opposition ; but his severity alienated his friends, 
and irritated bis enemies ; the French cardinals seceded 
to Anagni ; and under pretence that the former election 
had been made through the influence of terror, another 

appcKdbBd, who, afker repent^l caDBultatlons, reported, lliat on C>iiqer 
oofauoD* merelianlBi who bttdli'nt money lo tbecrowo. hnd 1]D4in ruloed 
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iiiglviugan1Gcl«DtBecailly to those who weke wiUiny to oilvimvo inonoy 
fbr the public serrlce^ 
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pontiff was chosen, the cardinal of Geaeva, who called 
SepU himself Clement VII, Clemeat was immediately ae- 
''• knowledged by France, and llie allies of France, the 
kings of Scotland, Spain, Sicily, and Cyprus; England 
and the rest of Europe continued in their obedience la 
Urban. From Rome and Avignon, their tespeotive re- 
sidences, the two pontiffs launched their anathemas, and 
preached up crusades against one another. For the 
latter purpose Urban had invested the warlike bishop of 
Norwich with extraordinary powers; and the kin^s 
council encouraged the plan with the intention of direct- 
ing the expedition against France: for the war with 
that monarch was still continued, though of late yeai-s it 
had been confined on both sides to a few predatory in- 
cursions by land, and the capture of merchant vessels at 
j.D. sea. With the consent of parliament a contract was 
1383. signed between the king and the bishop : the former en- 
P*°' gaged to contribute the produce of a fifteenth lately 
granted by the laity towards the expense of the enter- 
prise ; and the latter to serve against France for the 
space of a year with two thousand five hundred men at 
arms, and an equal number of archers *. It was deter- 
mined that the first object of the avmy should be to aid 
the citizens of Ghent, who after the great battle of Rose- 
beeque, and the reduction of Flanders, still bade defi- 
ance to the power of their count and of his patron, the 
in. king of France. The prelate took Gravelines by assault; 
'J^^' defeated an army of twelve thousand men; entered 
°'^' Dunkirk with the ftigilives ; and became master of the 
coast as far as Sluys. Had be been assisted, as be had 
reason to expect, this promising commencement might 
have terminated successfully, A numerous body of men 
at arms was indeed assembled at Dover: but the duke 
of Lancaster, whose offers had been rejected byparlia- 
ment, and who envied the progress of his rival, is said to 
have detained them on the coast ; and the bishop was 
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joinod by none but needy and desperate adventurers, who 
perplexed bis counsels, and controlled him in the com- 
mand. To satisfy their wish of plunder, and cumply 
with the request of tlie citizens of Ghent, be undertook 
the siege of Ypres. The place was long and valiantly 
defended: the king of France approached with twenty 
thousand men at arms ; the men of Ghent retired ; and 
the English, in a state of mutiny, fled before the arrival 
of the enemy. A part took possession of Bourbourg : 
and having repelled the first assault of the pursuers, ob- 
tained permission to retire with their booty to Calius. 
The bishop threw himself into Gravelines ; and, after a 
short defence, demolished. the fortifications, and returned 
to England*. But here his bad success exposed him Oct. 
to the persecution of his enemies. He was accused in ^^' 
parliament of having received a bribe of e^hteen thou- 
sand franks of gold from the enemy, and of havit^ 
broken his contract with the king by retui'ning before 
the twelve months of his service were expired. From 
the first of these charges he cleared himself to the satis- 
faelion of his judges ; but when he attempted to justify 
his return by the necessity of the ease, his defence was 
not admitted. He Imd brought, it was replied, that ne- a. d. 
oessity on himself by his own neglect or imprudence ; "84. 
and was therefore condemned to lose his temporalities, 
till such time as he had paid the full damages to the 
king. Besides the bishop, four of the principal kaights, Mar. 
■who had joined in the expedition, were arraigned on a^- 
charge of having sold the stores and provisions to the 
enemy for twenty thousand ftanks, and were condemned 
to pay that sum into the exchequer, and to remwn in 
prisou till they should make tlieir peace with their sove- 
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Befurc we proceed to tlie subsequent transactions of 
this reign, it wi\l be proper to resume the history of Wy- 
cliffe. The insurrection of the commons had created a 
strong prejudice against the new doctrines of that re- 
former. It may be, that the itinerant preacbecs had 
improved on the lessons of tlieir master : but, if we can 
believe the assertions of the contemporary writers, we 
must admit, that their sermons were calcnlated to 
awaken in the people a spirit of discontent and insubOT- 
dination, and to bring into contempt the established 
authorities, both in church and state. A few weeks 
before the death of the late king, eighteen pi-opositions, 
selected from the works and lectures of Wycliffe, and 
relating to the temporal possessions of the church, and 
, D. the use of ecclesiastical censures, had been laid before 
1377.Gregory XI.: and about the end of the year, in conse- 
May quence of the papal letters, the rector of Lutterworth 
was summoned to explain hia opinions in the presence 
Dee. of the primate, and of the bishop of London*. To pre- 
^^- paw for the day of trial, he first published a defence of 
part of his doctrine, in language the most bold and in- 
flammatory. Soon afterwards he composed a secoud 
apology, in which, though he assumed a more moderate 
tone, he avowed his willingness to shed his blood in the 
defence of his assertions. There is, however, reason to 
believe, that the new apostle was in no haste to grasp 
the crown of martyrdom. At his trial he exhibited to 
the prelates the same papal', but with numerous correc- 
tions and improvements. It begins with a profession of 
his readiness to submit to the correction of the church, 
and a revocation of wliatever he may have taught con- 
trary to the doctrine of Christ. He then proceeds to 
notice the several propositions, which he explains, quali- 
fies, and defends : but occasionally, to impart to them 
something like a rational meaning, is compelled to make 
use of quibbles and evasions, wliich seem unworthy of a 

« Wills, EOi—aiM, Lewis, 25i—26j. WilL Con. lii. lie, 117-123. 
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sensible or of an holiest man *. This papei', however, 
such as it might be, was admitted by ;he bishops as or- 
thr>dox ; and its author was dismissed with an order to 
abstain from the use of language so calculated to per- 
plex and mislead the ignorant. By some, il is said, that 
the two bishops were intimidated by a message from the 
princess cf Wales: by Wydiffe himself his escape was 
considered and celebrated as a triumph t. 

From this period, till the insurrection of Ihe com- 
mons, the rector of Lutterworth employed himself in 
directing tlie operations of the poor priests, and gm- 
dnaliy turned hia attacks from the poasessinns to the *; 
duclrinea of the o\iurch. As soon as tranquillity was 1? 
restored, the bishop of London succeeded the primate, u' 
who had been murdered ; aud one of his first measures 
was to call a synod of divines, in which four-and- twenty 
opinions, zealously inculcated by the new preachers. 
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were censured ; tun as heretical, fourteen as erruneoiia, 
and of dangerous tendency *. It chanced that, while 
the synod was sitting, an earthiiuate shook the metro- 
polis: a cii-cumstance, which the policy, or the ftuiati- 
cism, of Wycliffe converted into ft proof of his doctrine. 
— " The erth treniblide," he writes, " for they put an 
" heresio upon Crist and the seyntes in hevyne. Fay 
" (ftiith) land, mannus Toice answeryde for God, ala it 
" did in tyme of his passione, whan he was dampnyde 
"to bodely deth'f."' From this eondem nation he ap- 
Jiine pealed to the protection of the duke of Lancaster, by 
^"^ his disciples Hereford and Rapjngdoni bnt tliat prince 
rejected the applicalioa ; the messengers themselves 
were compelled, after some tergiversation, to recant J; 
July and a royal raaudate was sent to Oxford, suspending 
13. Wyoliffe flora the office of teaching, and ordering all 
liis works to be seized and forwarded to the archbishop 
in their existing state, without erasure or alteration ^. 
Unwilling, however, to bend to the storm, he sought to 
shelter himself under the protection of the parliament; 
and presented a petition " for the maintenance of the 
"christian faith," by which he artfiQly endeavoured to 
array in favour of his tenets the passions and prejudices 
of the nation. He prayed, that the error of those, who 
had condemned the doctrine of the itinerant preachers, 
might be amended and published : that Christ's own 
doctrine respecting the euoharist might he openly taught 
ui the churches : that the members of the religious 
orders might have full liberty to secularize themselves; 
tliat tithes might be applied to those purposes only, for 
which they were ordained by Grod's law, and the pope's 
law ; and that no more taxes should be laid upon the 
people ; but that the wants of tlie nation should be sup- 
plied from the incomes of delinquent clergymen, and 

• Wilt. Con& Lil 1B7. f KnyohS. 2650. 

t The nliolQ yiDceHS, »iUi the Evadoiia, Ibe BicoinniuuiBaliiin and te- 
rn— im, 167, upd Kuysht- 2&5. " ' 5 Rjiii. vii,' 363.'' "'" 
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the euperlluous rereiiues of the church, which were in 
reolity Ihe patnmony of the poor*. 

In this petition he was partially successful. Imme- 
diately after the synod, the hishops had procurod an 
act of parliament, which stated that, whereas several 
persons under the mask of extraordinary sanctity and 
in a particular sort of garb, went from place to place, 
preached without authority in churches, church-yards, 
feirs aad markets, inculcated false doctrines, excited 
dissensions between the different estates, prevailed on 
the people to support them by open force, and refused 
to obey the citations of their ordinaries ; the aherifts 
should be bound, on the certiflcatioii of the prelates, 
in the chancery, to ai'rest such ofiendera and their 
abettors, and to confine them til! they were willing to 
plead in the ecclesiastical courts. On tiae representation 
of the commons, that this act had been passed without 
their consent, and that they did not mean to subject 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the prelates in any 
other manner than then: ancestors had been, it was 
i-opealed with Uie approbation of the king and the lords t. 
But Wyeliffe's succe'ia endi-d here. His appeal on 
doctrinal maftei= fiom a spnitual to a lay tribunal, 
scandalized some of his most powerflil partisans ; and 
iliB duke of Laoc^tei, hastening to Oxford, advised him 
to submit to the judgment of his ordinary. He reluc- 
tantly Bsser.ted, read a confession of faith in presence 
of the priraate and the bishops of Lincoln, Norwich, 
Worcester, London, Salisbury, and Hereford, and re- 
tiring to the rectory of Lutterworth, was suffered to 
remain there without farther molestation. Two years 
afterwards, as be was assisting at the mass of his curate 
on the feast of the innocents, at the moment of the 
elevation of the host, a stroke of apoplexy deprived him 
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of the use of his tongue, and of most of his liml>s He 
expired on the last day of the year 1384 *. 

Before I proceed, I may be allowed to add a few par- 
ticulars respecting the character and sentiments of this 
extraordinary man. Exemplary in his morals, he de- 
claimed against vice with the freedom and aeverity of 
an apostle; hut, -whether it were policy or prejudice, 
lie directed his bitterest invectives almoat exclusively 
against the clergy. His itini;i'ant priests formed iudeed 
an honourable exception : they were true evaagelical 
preac'ieTs but the rest, the pope, bishops, dignitaries, 
and the whuie body of " clerks possessioners," were no 
bet'cr lliaii Inrs and fiendd, hypocrites and traitors, 
berebcs ai d antichiists. That many among tbem, as 
must always happen in old and wealthy establishments, 
may have doSLrved bome of these appellations, is pro- 
bably tiue . but the zljI of the new apostle could make 
no discrimination ; and he determined to lay the axe 
to what he deemed the root of the evil, their worldly 
possessions. He contended that they were bouud to 
lead a life of poverty in imitation of their master t: that 
their temporalities were given to them to be employed 
to the honour of God ; and, therefore, might be lawfully 
taken away, as soon as they were diverted to any other 
purpose J : that to pay tithes and dues to an incumbent, 
■who spent his income in vanity and luxury, was to co- 
operate in his sins: and that lecular lords were not 
only permitted, but bound, under pain of damnation, to 
deprive of its possessions a church habitually delin- 
quentj. It will not excite surprise, if invectives so 
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coarse, and doctrines ao prejudicial to their interests, 
alarmed and irritated the clergy. They appealed for 
pMteotion to the king and the pontiff: but though their 
reputation and fortunes were at stake, they sought not 
to revenge themselves on their adversary, but were con- 
tent with an order for his removal from the university 
to reside on his own living. If the wader allot to him 
the praise of courage, he cannot refuse to thent the 
praise of moderation. 

On many points of doctrine it is not easy to ascertain 
the real sentinients of this reformer. In common with 
other religious innovators, he claimed the twofold privi- 
lege of changing his opinions at will, and of being iu- 
falUble in every change : and when he found it expedient 
to dissemble, could so qualify his doctrinea with condi- 
tions, or explain them away by distinctions, as to give 
an appearance of innocence to tenets of the most mis- 
chievous tendency. For the church as it originally 
existed, and as it continued to exist for a thousand 
years, he professed the most unfeigned veneration. It 
was then pura in doctrine, perfect in discipline, and free 
ikim the contagion of avarice. But at the expiration 
of the tenth century, the prediction in the apocalypse 
was literally fulfilled. The great dragon, who had been 
chained for a thousand years, was loosed ; and the first 
use which he made of his liberty was to spread hia 
agents, the new religious orders, over all parts of the 
Christian world. From that moment fluth, discipline, 
and morality, were corrupted ; and the re-establishment 
uf the Gospel was reserved for the exertions of Wychffi 
and hia " poor priests *." 

His favorite maxim that dominion or the right to 
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property is fonndeil in grace, seems to liavo been gene- 
rated from a strange amalgamation of feudal and theo- 
logical notions. He argues, that forfeiture is confeasedly 
the punishment of ti-eason n e ery is a treaaon 
against God : of course ih m t forfeit what- 

ever he holds of God, and n q ntly all right to au- 
thority or property ; since f 1 ra oe lie may hold 
them immediately, origi ally tl j d ed to him 

from God *. 

He admitted seven sacraments with the Catholiu 
church ; but differed from it in expla ng the ature 
of the eucharist, and the contract of m t mony On 
the former, if he frequently made use of or hodo lan- 
guage, he still more frequently taught a dott ne s m lar 
to the impanation of Luther. In h s coniess on where 
lie might be expected to speak pla nly he has in- 
tiencbed tunuself behind so many un nteU gible distinc- 
tkms, that it will be difGcult for the most acu1« logician 
to discover his meaning + ; in his other works he re- 
peatedly teaches that b± the consecration the bread be- 
comes the very body of Ohrisfc which suffired on the 
orora : 80 that the nature of bread is not destroyed, but 
is exalted into a substwice of greater dignity J. 

On matrimony he liazaided several estraordinary 
opinions : that the usual contract, in which it is said, 
" I take tliee to wife," contwns a lalaehood, and is oon- 

• Trialog, iv. 17, ?!1 favour ot Ibis opinion llo advsnoea eleven Iign- 
mentH. ooBwerod by Woodford, a3S— SSO. 
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scquently void; that, howeyer, the consent of tlic mhid 
is sufficient without any expressicn of that consent ill 
words: but that women, who have passed the time of 
ehildbearing cannot lawfully be married, either with 
words or without them. His arguments on these sub- 
jects are mere verbal quibbles *. 

The priests, who truly preached the Gospel, were, in 
his opinion, the real and the only members of the hie- 
rarchy: all, who opposed them, were antichrists, and 
the proctors of Satan. Of these he numbered twelve 
classes, beginning with the pope, and ending with the 
mendicant friarsl'. Yet he afHimed, that "prelates 
" and priests ordeyned of God, comen in the stede of 
" apostles and disciples, and that the pope ia highest 
" vicar that Christ has here in earth J." 

He inculcated the docttine of purgatory, and strenu- 
ously maintained the efficacy of the mass § ; but while 
he admitted the neiMSsity, he censured the multitude 
of ceremonies II, and loudly inveighed t^ainst the cus- 
tom of singing in the churches^. He also disapproved 
of indulgences, sanctuaries, and pilgrimages, as calcu- 
lated rather to enrich the clergy than to nourish devo- 

Wycliffe's opinions, echoed and re-echoed ftoni the 
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pulpila of liis " poor priests," made numoroua proselyies. 
Men ciowded to hear the new preachers. The novelty 
of their manner, the severity with which they arraigned 
the real or imputed -rices of their spiritual superiors, 
and the boldness of their invectives against the dues, 
the claims, and privileges of the clergy, interested tho 
passions, and won the assent of their hearers, But 
there was anirther weapon which the rector of Lutter- 
worth wielded with equal address and still greater effi- 
cacy. In proof of his doctrines he appealed to the 
Scriptures and thus made his disciples judges between 
him and the bishops. Several versions of the sacred 
wnti!^ were even ihen extant ; but they were confined 
to libraries, or only in the hands of persons, who aspired 
io superior sanctity *. Wycliffe made a new translation, 
multiphed the copies with the aid of transcribers, and by 
his poor priests recommended it to tlie perusal of their 
hearers. In their hands it became an engine of won- 
derful power. Men were flattered by the appeal to their 
private judgment : the new doctrines insensibly ac- 
quired partisans and protectors in the higher classes, 
who alone were acquainted with the use of letters ; a 
spirit of inquiry was generated ; and the seeds were 
sown of that religious revolution, which in little more 
than a century astonished and convulsed the nations of 
Europe, 

The king had now reached his seventeenth year. The 
resolution and intrepidity whicli he had displayed during 
the insurrection seemed to portend a fortunate and 
glorious reign ; and the qualities of his Jieart were recom- 

• " The hole Tljhle WM lonrbefbre WitkUlTe'B dajs by ^erlooua and 

■' Eodly peapli^ wUh devotion bnd soberoeH wel and kereifluUy nd." Hit 
tL. ttaiK. DiBlDH. iU. 11. The isme l> aiBected by inihU>bo)> Cnn- 
loer. " it ie not moch ahovs one hundred yixn ago dnofl lorLp^iTe haEh 
" not been accustomed lo be teod in tha vnliitiT toDgaa iritfain tluH realm; 
" sad many hundred )ea[s boKm that It vu tnoihtad imd lead In tbs 
" Sasone' lougiio ... - and wh'eti (hia laugnafFe vatied old pud out of 
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mended by the superior beauty of his pei'aon, anci the 
elegance of his raannera. But, to whatever cause it 
were owing, to tlio inexperience and prodigality of his 
youth, or to the ambition of his uncle, or the tur- 
bulence of his people, his reign from this period became 
a succession of eiTors and misfortunes, which involved 
him repeatedly in distress, and ultimately cost him his 
crown and life. The ministeis, whom design or acci- 
dent placed iiear his person, were not selected from the 
higher olassra in the state ; and when, as it was natural 
to expect, by their attention they had secured his attach- 
ment, the favour which they enjoyed was construed into 
a crime, and every benefit which they received was 
deemed an injury by the more noble and ancient fami- 
lies. This systematic opposition to his favourites exas- 
perated the mind of the king, and induced him to lend 
an attentive ear to the jealousies and apprehensions 
suggested by the ofBcious friendship of those around 
him. The reader will recollect, that at first the duke 
ofLancasIer was the chief object of suspicion; and that 
the reports which had then been circulated, on no better 
ground perhaps than his great power, and his proximity 
to the throne, had been renewed during the ia!e insur- 
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custoined fo elude tbe pursuit of the English *. At hia 
l^urn from this expedition, the reports of his disloyalty 
Apr. ware rewved; and, during the parliament at Salisbury, 
29' a Carmelite friar put info tlie king's hands the written 
particulars of a real or pretended eonapivaey to place 
the crowu on the head of his uncle, Richard was ad- 
vised to communicate it to the duke ; who swore that 
it was false, offered to prove his innocence by battle, 
and required that the informer might he committed to 
close custody for future examination. The ft'iai persisted 
in his story, and was given to the care of sir John Ho- 
laad, the king's uterine brother t, who strangled him 
with his own hands during the nighl, and ordered his 
body to be dragged through the streets in the morning 
as that of a traitor. This dark and mysterious murder 
did not remove the secret suspicion^ of Richard; but 
the lord Zouch, whom the friar had meutioned as the 
(luthor of the memorial, declared on his oath that he 
was ignorant of its existence ; and the earl of Bucking- 
ham, another of the king's uncles, bursting into the 
room with his sword drawn, swore he would murder 
the first man who should charge his brother with trca- 
May.aonJ. The king dissembled; and Lancaster crossed 
the sea to obtain a prolongation of the armistice. A re- 
solution was, however, taken to arrest him on his return : 
hut he disappomted his enemies, and shut himself lip 
in his strong castle of Pontefraet, till the king's mother, 
by repealed journeys and entreaties, reconciled the 
uncle and nephew, and also obtained a fuU pardon for 
her own son, sir John Holaud j. 

• KnyghL 9B7). He assunra as Ibat for lliis lust numose no ISner tlian 
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In consequence of a, treaty concluded at Paris, the 
king of France had sent to Scotland an aid of one thou- 
sand men at arms under the eoramand of Vienne, with 
a subBidy of forty thousand livres in francs of gold, and 
armour for the equipmentof a thousand Scottish knights 
and esquires. It is amusing to read m Fcoissart the 
complaints of the Frenchmen after their atrnaL The 
country was wild ; the people were uncivilized , oven *■ "■ 
Edinbui^h, the capital was infenor to the provincial »]„„' 
towns of Tonrnay or Valenciennes There were no 
banquets, no balls, no touinaments The stranger's were 
compelled to purchase the coarsest fare it an exoihitant 
price; and the jealousy of the natives refused forage 
for their horses, and hourly laid snares for their lives. 
For a long time only two of the iiohility, the eaila of 
Douglas and Moruy, condescended to visit them ; and 
when they mere at last introduced to the king, they 
■were shocked at " his red bleared eyes, of the 
" colour of sandal wood, which convinced them that he 
" was no warrior." It was the interest of the French 
to commence the campaign immediately : but the Scots 
demanded to be paid for fighting their own battles ; and 
the forty thousand livres were distributed among them 
before they could be brought into the field*. They 

deDnattan, bIc William Wiodsoc. htr liuslund, liud jinsenled a bill of 
eiTON Bg^aBt lU He staled Iji panlcukir, that slm ]iad beaa im|ieaclied 
as n bniB aole, tliou^ she bad loire beeo bi^ vifb ; that she wub tried la 
]i»absmw; aodtbat to obtEdn& ^todi from tba king, tJia aetoCwbleli 
Ahe'bad been (ioiiTLct«d, wai a. very dUnnfiut Hiiog £tom aoliotins consea 
in Ihe ennila. ff hloh alon« bail bsen tbrbUden b; the its lata, la ntum 
Iw olilaliied tbe rBBtemtloii of hei lands, liilh Iba flXDBptldn affbnr bunort, 
OQ oondltiun iiiat lie nrpad vLth UN ipbd at onuv againat France. He 
^AB now dead, and at her petitloti thajadgmanta^inae her was tinUral; 
Tevaked, with a dTDrUo t^at aH alleDitlaaH of prapartv wpde io canea' 
qn«QC< of it ahauld be deemeii TtlM. Bat. Pad. 6i. 40. iSe. 337. 

•Fro\B«,ill.xlL Bjin.Tii.*81. The livre was the aominal pound of 
SO «>le CBym. nxd.l : and fiS Uini. 17 uli, E daulsca, waa the lalne oT a 
mark, m etglit dudiss of gold. (L'An de VeriBer lei datei, i. 601.) The 
money ivai dittrilnited amoug men of evaiy inak txm the prince of Scot- 
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burst at length into Nurthumlierland and tiok Hils. 
caatles in the marches but the appioi^h c f RiLhd 1 
with, an army of ei^htj thousand niea compelled them 
to retire with precipitation* 
July. This WIS the lirst time that the young ting had ap 
peai'ed at the head of an any but his progress w-is 
arrested at York b) an unfoitunate circumstance, 
which cast a gloom oioi the sequel of the eipeditnn 
In the city, oi its jieifchbouihood, the son of the i.arl of 
Staffintl, one of the royal la\ounte3 was bisely assas 
sinated by the hand of sir John Holand The father 
and the lelatnes, of the slain loudly demanded justice , 
the queen mother implored the meny of hei son m 
fevourof his brother. But Richard, who had not for- 
gotten the death of the friar, was inexorable. He con- 
fiscated the property of the assassin, and threatened 
him with the gallows, if he ever left the sanctuary of 8t, 
■^"'y John of Beverley. In a few days the unhappy mother 
^' died of grief: her guilty son waited till the anger of the 
king had subsided, obtained his pardon, and married 
Elizabeth second daughter of the duke of Lancastert. 
Aug, From York the king proceeded to Dui-ham, where, 
!• in a council of war, the army was divided into thi'ee 

Daily of dealli. AlluretoiveBt a ivWIo crusa of St. Aoilrew bi'fura «ud 
bBhioil. l( a Prenchman inauH a Soil, lio In to he sttSBted by Ihe Scots, 
und bruught beroce bis ovn cbief, nnd vice vecaa. Tbe pnniBlimeDt br a 
[iol is the Ims Df bnse and armoni, i( Ibe oH^dn b« a kuigbl ; of a hand 
OI an ear If he be uol. The same jiunlshiucnt Is lo ba inciirtcd bv ilis 
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battles and two wings, and a code of laws was enacted 
for the mainfenance of discipline during the expedition. 
Thence this m gl ty host advauced by alow marches to 
the borders b t there tl ey met with no enemy. The 
king of S oU sens ble of 1 a inability to arrest, did not 
attempt tu oppose the x progress. Edinburgh, Dun- 
fermline, Pertl and Dundee were reduced to ashes; 
and the (a guaid had reached the walls of Aberdeen, 
when advice was rece ved that the Scots were ravaging 
the counties f "Westmoreland and Cumberland, and 
that Viennehad actually laid siege to Cariislo. By the 
advice of the d ike of Lancaster, it was resolved to march 
book to tlie frontier, and to intercept the enemy on 
Iheir return : but during the night fresh suspicions 
were infused into the mind of the king by the chan- 
cellor, sir Michiol de la Pole ; and the next morning 
he angrily told his uncle, " You, sir, may go with your Aug. 
" men, wherever you think best. I with mine shall 30. 
" return to England." " Then I shall follow you,'' re- 
joined the duke ; " for there is not a man in your com- 
" pany who loves you as well as I and my brothers ; 
" and if any one but yourself dare advance the contrary, 
" I am I'eady to throw him my glove," The army was 
disbanded ; and the Scots and French boasted that the 
havoc which they had wrought in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland more than balanced the destruction 
caused by the English in Scotland *. 

In the next parliamentthe king confirmed the honours Nor. 
which he had bestowed during the expedition on the^- 
borders of Tiviotdale. His uncles, the earls of Cam- 
bridge and Buckingham, who had been created dukes 
of York and Gloucester, wore invested with the sword, Nov. 
coiunet, and cap of state, and received for the support of 
their new dignity a grant of lands from the crawn to 
the yearly value of one thousand pounds. Henry of 
Eolingbroko son to the duke of Lancaster, and Edward 

•Wa)!. 31(i,3i;. pjuiss. liv. sv, s«i. Ford. liv. 19, 50. 
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Piantagenet son ki the duke of York, were made earls 
of Derby and Rutland ; Robert de Vere earl of Oxford, 
with the title of marquess of Dublin, obtained a grant 
for life of the revenue of Ireland, on condition of paying 
the yearly sum of five thousand marks into the ex- 
chequer; and Michael de la Pole was iireated earl of 
Suffolk, with the reversion of the estate of the late earl 
on the deaths of his widow and of the queen, Richard 
trusted that the priness of the blood, pleased witli their 
own honours, would view the preferment of these two 
favourites with less jbaiousy * : but at the same time, to 
cut off the ambitions hopes of his uncle Lancaster, he 
declared Roger earl of March, the grandson of Lionel 
duke of Clarence, the presumptive heir to the throne +. 
During the sitting of parliament an embassy irom 
Portugal arrived in London, A few years before, Fer- 
dinand the late king h£id concluded an alliance against 
the king of Castile, with the duke of Lancaster, and the 
earl of Cambridge, who advanced pretensions to the 
succession of that crown in right of their respective wives. 
The earl with a small but gallant army sailed to Lisbon ; 
the duke had engaged to follow hira : but his departure 
was prevented by ilie insurrection of the commons ; and 
Fer^nand, flndii^ himself unequal to the contest, con- 
cluded a peace with his adversaries. This king had for- 
cibly carried off Leonora, the wife of Lorenzo d'Aeunhft, 
who was crowned queen, and bore him a daughter 
named Beati'ice. While the earl of Cambridge remained 
al Ijisbon, his son John was married to the princess. 
They were both of the same age, in their tenth year : 
but tho earl, at his departure, refused to leave his sou 
behind him ; and Ferdinand soon after gave the prin- 
cess, his only child, in marriage to John king of Castile, 
^ his former enemy. That prince, at the doafli of his 
33, father-in-law, demanded the crown in right of his wife, 
t 
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His claim was admitted by the nobility ; but the four 
■ cities of Lisbon, Coimbra, Oporto, arid Ourique, declared 
that they would never acknowledge the pretensions of 
nn illegitimate daughter, whose mother's husband was 
still alive, and offered the crown to John, natural bro- 
ther to the lafe king, and grand master of the order of a.d- 
Avis ; who, to preserve himself on the throne, solicited J^^?- 
the aid of the duke of Lancaster against their common g *" 
enemy. The duke accepted theproposal with pleasure; 
Richard was gl.ad of any pretext to remove him out of 
the kingdom; and of the supply voted for the year, one 
half was appropiiatad to defray the expenses of the ex- 
pedition*. The winter was spent in collecting an army 
of twenty thowsand men, in which were two thousand 
men at arms, and eight thousand archers. Before its 
departure the king presented his uncle, and the queen 
presented the duchess, with rich crowns of gold. Tile 
expedition sailed from Plymouth t, touched at Brest to 
relieve tlie garrison, and landed at Corunna. By the a.b. 
reduction of Gallicia, a road was opened into Portugal, 1386. 
where the duke was met by king John, and- to cement 'i ^ 
their friendship a marriage was celebrated between that 4„g_ 
prince and Philippa the eldest daughter of Lancaster, 9, 
by hia first wife. But the next campaign proved un- 
fortunate. The English army wasted awoy under tiie *■"■ 
heat of the climate ; the conquests made in the last year ;. 
wore rapidly lost ; and the duke himself, to recover hia ^^' 
health, was compelled to quit Portugal, and to take up 
his residence in Guienne. But these disasters were 
repaired by his policy. The duke of Berri had pro- 
posed to maiTy Catherine, Lancaster's only issue by his 
present wife Constantly, and heiress to her mother's 
pteteusions to the crown of Spain. It was contrived 
that intelligence of this proposal should be conveyed to 
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the king of Castile, who immediatoly took the alarm, 
and offered to compromise the quarrel between the fami- 
lies, by the marriage of Henry, his son and heir, to the 
same princess *. The offer was aceepted. Constantia 
waived her claim to the throue in favour of her daughter; 
the succession after the death of the present king was 
settled on Henry and Catherine, and their issue, acid 
in failure of them, on the issue of the duke of York hy 
Isabella, the sister of Constantia. Two Hundred thou 
sand crowns were paid to Lancaster to defray the ex- 
penses of the late espedition, and an annuity of one 
hundred thousand florins was settled on him, and another 
lo the same amount on the duchess, during their ce- 
*■ "• speetive lives. Henry and Catherine were married, and 

^^^^•created prince and princess of Asturias, Their issue 
reigned over Spain for many generations t. 

If Richard mistrusted the ambition, he soon found 
reason to lament the absence of Lancaster, whose autho- 
rity had hitherto checked the warmer passions and more 
precipitate counsels of his brother, the duke of Glouces- 
ter. But that prince now assumed the ascendancy ; fo- 
mented the discontent of the nobility ; new modelled 
the government ; and left to his nephew little more than 
the empty title of king. The French, encouraged by 
the absence of tlie army in Spain, had seriously formed 
the design of invading England. Tlieir preparations of 
aims, provisions, and ships were immense. Every baron 
and knight seemed ambitious of retaliating on the Eng- 
lish those injuries which they had so frequently inflicted 
on France ; the cavalry and iafautiy collected for the ex- 
pedition exceeded one hundred thousand men ; and the 

^i?^ fleet, which had assembled in the port of Sluys, to use 
the exaggeration of a contemporary, was so numerous, 
that if the vessels had been laid side to side, they would 
have formed a bridge from one country to the other. 
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Th t II ^ f this forniiilalile avraament spread 

1 d ra y but levies were made, beacons form- 

d I t p oUected in tbe most favourable si- 
t t Th 1 of Arundel received the command 

f tl ii t w li structions to destroy the ships of the 
J as they had landed their forces; and 

d w d to the troops to lay waste the country 

b f re Ih d rs and avoid a general engagement*. 

Th fid ce f thenationi'evived:buttheopportunity 
was seized by the great barons, under the guidance of 
the duke of Gloucester, to plot among themselves the 
overthrow of the administration. They contended that 
the king's officers converted the public revenue to their 
private emolument ; that the commons, by continual 
taxation, had been impoverished ; that the higher classes 
could not procure the payment of their rents ; and that 
the tenants were in many places compelled to abandon 
their fa ms through distress f. How far these evils were 
chaigeable on the administration, it ia impossible to as- 
ce -ta n that the young king was fond of expense in his 
I uusehold, we know : but it is also true that during the 
last year he had voluntarily remitted to the people a 
te ti and fifteenth, which had been granted to him in 
1 I ament J. The intended invasion, from nnforeseen 
occurrences, was delayed from week to week, till it be- 
came ecessary to postpone it to the following year ; and 
Richard summoned a parliament to meet at Westmin- 
'ter m which the two parties made the esperiment of 
ll eir atien^h. The session was opened by a speech Oit 
f om the earl of Suffolk the chancellor, who informed I. 
the 1 o ises that in a great council at Oxford the king 
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had proposed to lead an army into France in support of 
his right to the French crown ; that it would ho tlioic 
duty to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of 
Buch a measure ; and that, if it met with their approba- 
tion, they nHist be careM to provide the funds which 
would he necessary to defray its expense. But tlie lords 
and commons, instead of applying to these subjects, re- 
turned with a joint petition for the removal of the mi- 
nisters and the members of the council, particularly of 
the chancellor, whom it .was intended to impeach as 
soon as he should be deprived of office. Richard, if we 
may believe the suspicious assertions of his enemies, 
resolved at first to seize and imprison the chief of his 
opponents : hut havinq; sounded the dispositions ofliie 
mayor and citizens, and finding that he could not rely 
on their assistance, he abandoned the design, retired to 
his palace at Bltham, and ordered the two houses to 
proceed lo the consideration of the supply. They refused 
to obey until he should grant their petition, and return 
Oct. t<* iT-is parliament. After a struggli; of almost three 
23, weeks he came to Westminster, dismissed the obnoxious 
ministers, gave the seals to the bishop of Ely, and ap- 
Oct. pointed the bishop of Hereford treasurer. But this con- 
-^- descension, instead of mollifying, encouraged his adver- 
saries ; and the commons resolved to impeach the earl 
of Suffolk, the late chancellor, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Richard ordered them to send to him a de- 
putation of forty "knights; and received a refusal, under 
the pretence that the lives of the deputies would be in 
danger. At length a compromise was effected, and the 
king attended in parliament, as soon as he received a 
promise that none of his favourites or counsellors should 
be molested, excepting the chancellor *. 

The first instance of a prosecution by the commons in 
parliament occurred about the close of the last reign, 
and has been noticed already; this is the second, but of 

• Ciimpnre Kpyttllr.il tU6S0-2683) Ivjtll tI.E rolla of parliiimciit (iii. 
S15.S3].233.243,3?4,) 
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greater infersat from the more alevatod rank and im- 
portant situation of the accused. The bill of impeatih- 
'TOsnt v/as divided into seven heads, charging the carl 
with having obtoiBed from the ting grants beyond his 
deserts, and contrary toliisoath*; with having enriched 
himself by defrauding the crown; and with having put 
the great seal to illegal charters and pardons, He had 
intrusted his defence to his brother-in-law, sir Richard 
Scrope ; but the loi'ds observed that it would be more to 
Ilia bonour if he should conduct it himself, and he went 
through the difibrent charges in order, contending that 
the more criminal of them were unfounded; and that the 
ithers did not include any l^al offence. As to bis de- 
isrts he would be silent, but hoped that what he had 
juffered for the king would not be forgotten. Here, 
nowever, air Richard Scrope inferjiosed. The accused, 
tie remarked, had served in war thirty years as a knight 
banneret without disgrace or reproof ; had thrice been 
a captive in the hands of the enemy, twice as a prisoner 
»f war, once as envoy to a foreign state ; and had been 
governor of Calais, admiral of the fleet, and often am- 
bassador from the king. Nor was he raised from a low 
situation to the dignity of an earl, but was at the time, 
and had long been, a privy councillor, and chancellor, 
and possessed the property necessary for the support 
of that rank which was nest to the rank of an earl. The 
managers for the commons were heard in reply, and 
the earl in rejoinder : after which, at the petition of 
rs, he was given incustody to the lord con- 
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stable, and imniediately enlanged upon bail. Within 
a few days the king and lords agreed in their award, 
by which he was acquitted on fonr charges ; on the 
others his answers were proaounoed insufficient ; and 
lis was therefore adjudged to forfeit the several sums 
d in those charges and to he confined in prison 
g the king's pleasur It dl a to say that 

soon al'ter the dissolution f th p h m t he was re- 
leased. 

This prosecution dese t b n mbered by pos- 
terity, as it confliToed to tl nm n th r new claim 
of impeaching the ministe f the w but both the 
proceedings and the result m t p that the ad- 
ministration of Richard had not been so arbitiary and 
oppressive as we might otherwise have been led to sup- 
pose ; and will justify a suspicion that the prosecution 
of the chancellor had been undertaken for the purpose 
of intimidation rather than of punishment. But now 
the objects of the party in opposition to the court more 
clearly unfolded theraaelyes, and it was proposed to 
imitate the precedents of the reigns of John, Henry III., 
and Edward II., by establishing a, permanent council 
■with powers to reform the state of the nation. To such 
a measure the king declared that he wouJd never give 
his assent. He threatened to dissolve the parliament; 
and the commons, to terrify him, sent for the statute by 
which Edward II. had been deposed from the throne +. 
At length one of the lords represented to him, by desire 
of tlie duke of Gloucester and the earl of Arundel, that 
if he should persist in his refusa,], his life would be in 
danger; that the lords and commons would separate 
without his permission ; and that he would then see in 
Nov. what a forlorn and abandoned state he would be left J, 
19. His obstinacy was subdued; and with areluctant hand 
he signed a eommisaion to eleven prelates and peers, 
besides the three great officers of state, appointing them 

• Hot. Pari. 2IG-2SO. t llild, m. S33. I IWd, 374. 
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a permanent council to inquiie info the condunt of the 
officiers i[i his household, courts of law, and every part 
of the kingdom; into the accounts of the ta'easury, 
the gifts and pai'dons which had been granted, and the 
alleged grievances of tlie people; to hear and determine 
all complaints which could not be redressed hy common 
course of law ; and to provide such remedies for all 
abuaes as should appear to them good and profltable '. 
The duke and ear* were of the number; and, as the 
majority of their colleagues belonged to the same party, 
they jiossessed, in effect, the whole power of the govern- 
ment To protect them^iu Oie execution of their office, 
the commons petitioned tbat from the moment any op- 
positioD shouM be made to theu' authority, the payment 
of the subsidy, which had been voted, should cease ; and 
that the authors, advisers, or abettors, of such opposi- 
tion should for tlie first oScnce be liable to ibrfeitiue 
and imprisonment, and for the second 1o the loss of life 
ormembert. Richard gave his- assent : but refused to 
extend the duration of the commission beyond twelve Nov. 
months ; and at the close of the session had the courage '^• 
to protest openly and in person against any thing done 
in that parliament, which might turn to his prejudice, 
or prove contrary to the liberties and prerogatives of liis 
crown 2- 

The commissioners appear to have commenced their 
labours with examining the accounts of the officers em- 
ployed in the collection of the revenue ; and the sequel 
aflbrds a strong presumption that the royal administra- 
tion had been foully calumniated. We hear not of any a.h, 
frauds discovered, or of defttulters punished, or of griev- '''*'^' 
auces redi'essed j. The earl of Arundel alone, who had 
been appointed admiral of the fleet, reflected a lustre on 

•Rol. Pari. 375,376. Stat of Realm, E 39. 

-f Kii)'t;hL 9«»S. Stat, of Realm, IL ^ ) Hoi. Pari. 3^^. '. s:>. 
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the new administration. On difforeiit uccasioHS, during 
the season, he captured one hundred and sixly sail of 
vessels riebly laden, and principally with wine ; ho re- 
lieved the garrison of Brest, and took two forts in tlie 
neighbourhoodof the town, of which ha burnt one to- 
wards the sea, and delivered the other to the care of the 
governor. Thence sailing to Sluys, be destroyed Uie 
ships in the harbour, landed his tropps, and laid waste 
the country to ibe distance of ten leagues *. 

It was not, bowever, to be expected that a prince, who 
had now reached his twentieth year, and who had in a 
more early age jj;iven proof of abilities and courage, 
would tamely acquiesce in bis own degradation, or that 
hia favourites would neglect to provide for their security 
by endeavouring to restore the ascendancy of their pro- 
teotor. To omancipate himself from the actual control 
of the commissioners, Richard made ajoumey on one 
Feb. occasion to York, and on another to Chester. Wlierever 
^"■y-hecame, his arrival was distinguished by some act of 
grace. The gentlemen of the county, and the chief 
burghers in the towns, were invited to the court of their 
young sovereign ;. and few refused to wear his livery, 
and bind themselves by oath to stand in bis defence 
Aug. against all manner .of men. At Shrewsbury he held a 
^- council of several judges, and a few days afterwards 
another at Nottingham + ; in which he enjoined them oil 
their allegiance to inform him what was the law of the 
land on the different questions which should be laid 
before them. In their reply they maintained, that the 
doramission which had superseded the king in the exor- 
cise of the royal authority was subversive of the con- 
; that those who introduced the n 
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those wlio exhorted the king to agree to it, were liable 
to capital punishment, and all who oompellad hitii to 
aisent, or prevented him from exeicising hia rights, 
were traitors ; that the king, and'not the lords and com- 
mons, had the power to determine the order in whii'h 
questions should be debated in parliament ; that the 
king could dissolve the parliament at pleasure, and that 
those who acted in defiance of such dissolution wero 
traitors ; that the lords and commons could not, without 
the king's permission, impeach his officers and justices; 
that both the member who moved for the statute of the 
deposition of Edwai'd II. and he who brought it to lie 
ho«se, were traitors; and that the judgment given 
against the earl of Suffolk was erroneous in all its parts. 
They affixed their seals to this answer, and promised on /^ 
their oaths to keep it secret: but the next day it was 26. 
betrayed by sir Roger Fulthorpe, one of tho number, to 
the earl of Kent, and was by him communicated to the 
dake of Gloucester*. 

Richard, ignorant of this unfortunate discovery, pro- 
ceeded to make arrang^menls for the resumption of the 
royal authority, at the expiration of the year allotted to 
the commissioners. To secure a majority in the next 
house of commons, he sent for the sheriffs, who, if we 
believe some writers, gave him slender hopes of success. 
It was determined to arrest the most obnoxious of his 
opponents, and to send them to take their trials before 
the judges who had already given their opinions on 
the question of law ; and for tliis purpose Thomas Usk 
was appointed sub-sheriff of Middlesex, and John Elake, 
the referendary, was employed to prepare a bill of in- 
dictment for a conspiracy against the royal prerogative +. 
Sh Nicholas Brembre, who had been thrice mayor of 
London, undertook to secure the fidelity of the citizens ; 



conaldst lliein mere flMiona invnlod bjlliB hlne'ienemipa! the inten- 
iDdletmisnt lu^ii still tangt on ilu colli, p. 234. 
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and even swore the different companies to be ready to 
live and die with the king', and to oppose his enemies to 
the last breath. The commission was to expire on tho 
nineteenth of November: on the tenth Richard entered 
Nuv. the capital. He was received with unusual expcessioiis 
'"■ of joy and respect: the mayor and principal citi7cns 
wore his livery of white and crimson ; and an imraen: a 
crowd accompanied him to the church of St. Paul's, and 
thence to his palace at Westminster*. 
Nov. Elat«d withhisreception.lhekiugretiredtorest: the 
ll* next morning he learned with astonishment that a 
numerous body of forces had reached the neighbourhood 
. of London under the command of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, and the earls of Arundel and Nottingham, the con- 
stable, admiral, and marshal of England. They had 
concerted their measures with such secrecy as to elude 
suspicion, and had cai-efully watched all his motions on 
Nil'- his return to the capital. A jal p 1 mation was 
issued the next day forbidd g th t n to lend as- 
sistance, or to sell provision tl a m d f rce in the 
neighbourhood ; hut the foil m m ng the confede- 

rates advancing to Hackney w th f ty th sand men, 
sent a letter into the city, wh I th y assured the 
mayor and aldermen that th 1 bj t was to de- 

liver the king from the hand ft! t t rs who kept 
him in thraldom ; command d th w th se ere threats 
lo give their aid to the sam 1 y 1 d required 

Nov. an immediate answer. Tl ng d y they were 

l^' joined at Waltham cross by th Is f Derby and 

Warwick ; and these five n hi m p nee of the 

Nov. commissioners, " appealed ( h as, th term they 
l""- used) five of the king's favourites of treason. Richard, 
unable to resist, consented to receive tho complaints of 
Nov. rile lords appellants on the next Sunday. They entered 
■"■ the city with every precaution against the pretended 
treachery of their enemies ; stopped to examine all tlie 
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houses ill the iiiews; oiid kept the kiiijj; waiting two 
hours on his throne in Westminster hall. But in hia 
presence they behaved with the semblance of humility. 
At the entrance of the hall, on the lower and on the 
upper ste|i of the throne, tliey bent the knee before him. 
He arose, gave his hand to each, and bade them present 
th ■ p t tion. They began wiUi the most solemn pro- 
te t t of attachment and loyally ; then accused of 
t as the archbishop of York, the duke of Ireland, the 
I fS ffolk, sir Robert Ti'esilian,falsejiifitice,audsir 
N h 1 Brembre, false knight ; and lastly, thi-owing 
Ih j, tieta on the floor, offered severally to prove 
th t h of the charge by single combat. Eiehard 
w d that he would summon aparliament,in which 
J t h aid be done ; and tliat in the mean time he 
t k b th parlies under the royal protection. He then 
vit d the appellants into another room, where they 
p t k f refreshment with him m the most friendly 

It w became evident that flight alone cou!d save 
tl b bus councillors. The earl of Suffolk, on the 
second attempt, succeeded in reaching the frontiers of 
France; the archbishop effectually concealed himself 
in the vicinity of Newcastle; and the duke of Ireland 
repaired to the northern borders of Wales. Here, how- 
ever, he received letters from the king, authorizing him 
to raise forces, and promising to join him on the hrst 
opportnnity. With joy he unfurled the royal banner ; 
and his hopes were encouraged by the accession of 
Molyneux the constable of Chester, with a stivjng body 
of archers. The intelligence of his rising was received 
with secret pleasure by the duke of Gloucester, who 
now ventured to disclose his real designs. He consulted 
several clergymen tuid sagea of tlie law, in what eases a 
vassal would be justified in giving back his homage; 
and in a meeting at Huntingdon agreed with the earls 

• Rul. Pari. iii. 223. Kins'". 269?- Wl. W^ls. 330, aSl. 
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of Avuiidel and Watwick, and the Lord Thomaa Mui'ti- 
mev, " tQ depose Richard, and take the cirowii imdoi' liia 
" own ciMtody." It was afterwards ptetended tiat iu 
adopting this resolution they had no design to deprive 
the king of the royal dignity in eai'nest, but merely to 
intimidate him by reducing him for a few days to the 
condition of a private individual. But whatever might 
be their real intention, it was defeated by the opposition 
of the flails of Derby and Nottingham, who, though they 
vvere willing to pursue the favourites unto death, would 
never eonseut to deprive the king of his crown *. la 
the moan time the duke of Ireland at the head of live 
thousand men rapidly advanced towards the Thames. 
His first object was to pass that river, prohahly in con- 
sequence of secret instructions from Riobatd ; but the 
appellants, acquainted with his motions, marched in the 
night by different roads from the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and occupied all the passes before his arrival. Ha 
Dee. firat made his appearance at Radcot. The width of the 
20. bridge had been diminished, so that only oue man could 
cross at a time ; three barriers were raised athwart it ; 
and the earl of Derby lay behind with a powerftil force. 
Aware of the danger, he turned immediately to seek 
another passage, but was met in front by his enemy of 
Gloucester, and followed by the earl of Derby, who on his 
departure had crossed the bridge. Inthis emergency the 
duke threw offhis armour, plunged into the river, and 
quitting his horse, swam to the opposite bank. It was 
gi'owing dark, and a report fortunately prevailed that be 
had been drowned. Molyneux, one of his valets, aud a 
boy were killed : a few perished in the waters ; the rest 
were stripped completely naked, and told that they 
might return home. After a lapse of some weeks it 
was announced that the duke had escaped to Ireland t. 
The appellants, on their return to London, took from 

• Sen Ihc charges og^iinst the duke (Hot. Pel'., ili. 376) .villi hie auBB-et 
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the major the keys of the city, and required an audience 
of the feing. who had retired into the Tower. The inti- 
midated monarch yieldad to all their derainds A pro Dee 
clamation was issued for the ariest of the fugitive arth ^<> 
bishop, duke, and earl eleven of the royal confidants 
were secured in diffeienl priaong, and ten loida and 
knights, with the ladies Poynmgs, Mohuti, ind Moly 
neux. were dismissed from court and compelled to gne 
security for their appearance before the next pirhament 
That Richard in his disttess might not have a smgle 
person to whom he could unbosom himself, even his 
confessor, the bishop of Chichester, was forbidden to 
come into his presence*. 

In the writa which had already been issued for the a. n, 
convocation of parliament the king had instructed the ]S&S. 
sheriffls to return such kn^hts of the shire as had not ^*"' 
taken any part in the la.te quarrel. These writs were 
now recalled, and new ones were issued in the accus- Feb, 
tomed stylet. As soon as the parliament had been 3. 
opened by the chancellor, the duke of Gloucester rose, 
knelt to the king, and complained that he had been sus- 
pected of aspiring to the crown : but Richard imme- 
diately interrupted him by strongly asserting his own 
conviction of theinnocence of his uncle. The lords appel- 
lants then exhibited thirty-nine articles of impeachment 
against the five appellees ; the latter, with the exception 
of sic Nicholas Brembre, who was in prison, were called, 
but did not answer to their names ; and judgment was 
immediately prayed against them for their default. But 
the decision was put off till the next day; and all the 
judges, with the exception of sir William Skipwith, 
were arrested on their seats in court, and committed to 
separate cells in the TowerJ. 

The next morning the king called upon " the sages of ■ 
1 and civil law" to give to the lords their 



•Knyghtajori, Wflls.333, OllstTjiime, 174. K™. viL565, S67,SI 
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opinion respecting tlie bill of impeachment ; who unani- 
mously declared that it was in all its pavts informal and 
illegal. Tbe peers, however, resolved to proceed; they 
were bound, they said, by no other law than the law ami 
custom of parliament ; the kingdom of England had 
never been governed by the civil law; nor would they, 
in the exercise of their jurisdiction, be guided by the 
practice of the lower courts. With the assent of tho 
king the appeal was declared to be " good and eifeo- 
" tual according to the law and course of parliament." 
The appellants again demanded judgment ; but the 
house adjourned till the next day, when tbe demand 
was repeated, and the primate instantly risinj^, observed. 
Fab. that in obedience to the canons, which forbade the 
°- clergy to interfere in judgments of blood, he and the 
other prelates should depart ; but that, befbre their 
departure, they would protest that their absence should 
neither create any prejudice to their own rights as peera, 
nor detract from the effect of such judgment la might 
be given by the lempoiul lords without their concur- 
rence. All the bishops and abbots immediately Jeft the 
house *. 

Eight days were spent am n th b II f n 

peachment. It gave a det il d h t y f the co d t 
of the appellees from th mn m t f U late 
parlbment; attributed to th 
absurd to deserve belief nd 
stant aim had been to comp 
lords commissioners, the app 11 
Of the thirty-nine articles contained ii 
fourteen were declared to amount to tr( 
were found guilty of them all ; and the duk tl 1 

and Trewlian were separately adjudged to ff tl 
*^-" death of traitors, and to forfeit their property to the 
king. The fate of the aichhishop of York, on account 
of the novelty of the case, was reserved for future delibe- 
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ralioti ; and in the mean time, his temp It n 
cunflscated. But of theae victims tlir al ady 

beyond their reach. The earl of Suff Ik had a d 
at Paris. He was kindly received by tl e Fre h kmg 
but died of despair before the end of the y a Tl a 
duke of Ireland had found an asylum in Holland; and . 
the ai'chbishop was still concealed in Northumberland ''. 
But Tresilian, who had disguised himself, and oceu-pB[,_ 
pied a lodging in front of Che palace, was betrayed by a 19, 
servant brought before the lords, and hurried away top . 
execution The nest day the same fate befel sir Ni- 20. ' 
cholas Brembre, wlio in vain protested his innocence, 
and offe ed wager of battle to his accusers. 

After a short interval, the four judges of the king's ina,_ 
bench the chief baron of the exchequer, and the king's 3, 
heijea t it law, wero impeached of treason by lie com- 
mons the ground, that knowing the trsutoraus inten- 
t on of those who proposed the questions at Shrewsbury 
a d Nottmgham, they had, to pleaso them, given an- 
s vers col trary to law. They all replied in the same 
mam ei that their answers had been extorted from them 
by threats, and that therefore they hoped for mercy. 
Fultl orpe added, that he had the next day disclosed the 
whole business lo the earl of Kent. They were ra-j, 
manded: but Blake and Usk, who replied, that what- 3^ 
ever they had done, had been done by the king's 
orders, were told that their defence was an aggravation juar. 
of their crime, because they knew that the king was not 4, 
his own master, but under the control of the appellees, 

"Fha doke died St Loswlulu 1399, of s wound ncdwd in IiiintiDit n 
villi tanr J fo tbB dncheas was aUcm^ 100 marks per annmn ToT her 
flqpporL The arehlnahop, at tbe requeat of the eovetnmeilt. was trBDS- 
latM by the pope fnm lotk to St. Addceir'a. But as tlie Scots dul lujt 
admit the Bntharitr of ntban, he sailed tn PiandeTs, iccepted u small 
cune;, and sened it till his death. The bishop of Ely, lh« chancellnr, 
was translated to YdtIe, FDtdbnD] of Durbnin loEly, Sliirlaw of Hath and 
Wells lo Durham, and ErshaiD of Salisbntj to Batli and WsUs. By tl w»e 
tcauaUtloni Uie fKenda U tlie appellanle were exalted, thos^of the king 

»i(UiiB0( paillamint.' Rot. Part. 2S7, asT "Knyehl. gJU^ '" """^ 
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They were coniemncii and executed. The judges wero 
soon aftei^warda called in, and informed, that by award 
of the higli court of parliament, tlicy had been con- 
demned to suifer the penalties of treason ; hut at the 
?"'• vevy moment the bishops entered the house, and be^^ed 
that a stop might be put to the effusion of so much 
blood. At their intercession the lives of the condemned 
were spared : hut they were banished for life, and con- 
fined in different cities in Ireland * . 

The same day the bishop of Chichester, the king's 
confessor, was impeached of having used' threats to the 
judges atNottingham, concealed the objects of the trai- 
tors, and exposed, by bis connivance, the whole realm 
to danger. He rephed that no threats had ever been 
used to the judges ; that he was under the obligation of 
secrecy as to the answers ; and that ha bad taken care 
that no evil should arise from the transaction. He was 
condemned to exile in Irelaud f. 

If revenge or intimidation had been the object of 
Gloucester, he might now have been satisfied ; but his 
Mar. thirst for blood was still unsatisfied ; and four knights, 
13. tlie earliest and steadiest friends of the king, were im- 
peached by the commons aa aiders and accoraplices of 
the traitors already condemned. They pleaded not 
guilty, and offered to prove their innocence as true 
knights in any manner which the lords should award. It 
had become the policy of the royalists to prolong the de- 
liberations ; and eight days were consumed in investiga- 
tion and debate, till t^e approach of the Easter holidays 
j(3j_ suggested the nec^aity of adjournment. On the last 
20. day the lords and commons granted the king a subsidy 
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till the feast of Pentecost; and took an oath to stand by 
tlie lords appellants during the present parliament, and 
to live and die with them against all men. The two 
houaea were then adjourned by the king till tlie Mon- 
day fortnight after the featival of Easier*. 

Duriiig the recess every effort was employed to save 
tJie lives of the four knights, particularly of sir Simon 
Burley. He had belonged to the conrt of Edward III, ; 
had been selected by the black prince as guardian to 
Richard ; and had negotiated the marriage between his 
sovereign and the p e ent quepn He vas attached to 
the king as to 1 is so and the kini^ loved an 1 eve ed 
him as a father On these a coun s R chard ea nestly 
solicited Glo cest r to spa e him but ece ed for 
answer, Uiat f be meant to k ep b ero vn be m st 
consent to the exec t on of b s favou et The q een 
on her knees econded the \ aye ot her b sband b t 
neither her ra k no beautv her tea ■a n r e t ea es 
could soften tie bea t of t e tjra t Tie ask va^ Apr. 
then undertaken by the ea 1 of Derby one of 1 e ai *^' 
pellants; and a fle ce bnt fru tless qua el betwee be 
nncle and nephew served only to prove that no consider- 
ation could move the duke from his sanguinary pur- 
pose. When the parliament re-aasembled, the inquiry 
was resumed ; Richard obstinately maintained that 
Burley was innocent ; and for three weeks by refusing 
hie assent averted the fate of his friend. At length, on 
an occasion when the king, and the lords who supported 
I ira bso t tl pposite party resolved that one out 

b a in the impeachment had been 

b gh b m b prisoner. He was called in, and ^^^ 

mm d CO d ed on the vague charge of havings, 

p d h h traitors to compass the death of 
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those whhdetllhltl !t m nission of go- 
vernm nt H ff il 1 n day and the only 

indulge ce wb h 1 could btaln as a comniutation 
of the m e gn m n ua p t f th punishment into 

May Aw kit adeddlfat fB rley'a fellow- 
''■ prisoners, sir John Beauchamp, sir James Bemers, and 
air John Salisbury. The two former were convicted of 
treason, for having estranged the king's affections from 
his loyal subjects, and attached him to themselves ; the 
latter for having consented to pass the seas, and solicit 
the aid of the king of Fcar.ce in favour of the five lords 
appealed of treason. All were immediately led to exe- 
cution ; Salisbury was drawn and hanged : but the king 
interposed in fevour of ihe other two, and obtained the 
consent of the lords that they should be beheaded t. 

The work of blood was now ended; and "thewonder- 
" ful parliament," as it 11 d by m " Ih 

" merciless parliament," t m j tly 11 1 by 
others, after a long soasio f h 1 d d tw ty 

two days was dissolved B f t t m t an 
order had been issued f th p U f th B h 

mians, who attended the q ee d p -d n gr nt d 

not only to the appella t d th f nds, but Iso 

* Rot ParL 341-243. 376. In Iho rolla of UiIb partinmsnt lie la said to 
have bpen candemimt ulth the asxejfi i<f tiie king (HoL^s, 213} : in dtose 
oftba alilofBicbanl, vitlunit tiis ossent. ugatnst his will, and io bis ab- 



uiUnut the aid or cDnnael in bis onu JiiBliflcntion. The cemmons re- 
plied : and tha lords resolved to " e^unine the chains and the circqiu- 
" itadceq wkth good de^beratloD, and Iv Eive such Judgment aa should be 

940. 341.) InlUa ^ [find deliberation'Mays and weeks were onnaumed s 
bnt Ihere ia Dt> }iiiil Lhal the plsoner vas ever beard a^ain Ld hiedeftfiice, 
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to the adherents of the opposite party, with the excep- 
tion of eighteen persons by name. The parliament was, 
however, careful to incapacitate the king liom reversing 
the attainders which had been passed, or recalling to 
England such of the attainted as had escaped to foreign 
lands, and to remunerate the services of the lords ap- 
pellants with a present of twenty thousand pounds out 
of the new subsidy. Their last legislative act amounted Jon* 
to a condemtiation of themselves. It was an ordmauce ^ 
that, " whereas several points had been declared treason 
" in the present parliament which had never been bo 
*' declared by any statute, no judge should on that ac- 
" couat have power to give judgment of treason in any 
" other case or manner than he had before the eom- 
" mencement of their proceedings." At the conclusion Juna 
the king was compelled to take the coronation oath a^ 
second time ; the prelates renewed their fealty, the lords 
their homage ; and all swore never to agree or sufifer 
that any judgment given in that parliament should be 
reversed, nor that any statute enacted in it should be 
repealed *. 

For nearly twelve months Richard continued a mere 
cipher in the hands of the party. The duke governed 
with greater lenity than might have been expected from 
his vindictive disposition: but his administration was 
not distinguished by any act of sufficient importance to 
dazzle the eyes of the nation, or to give stability to his 
power. The invasion so often threatened from France 
na epeatedly averted by the dissensions which broke 
out n tl at kingdom : and the war with Scotland was 
I d t of little profitorglory. The earl of Arundel Aug. 
h d ndeed, the good fortune lo capture a fleet of^' 
F e ch n erohantraen : but, on the other hand, the Per- 
c es lost against the Scots the battle of Otterbume in 
Nortl umberland, in which, if the earl Douglas was slain, 
the lords Henry and Ralph Percy, the English generals, 

• Kol. Pari. ilL SM. 347—253. Slal, of Realm, iU 43—59. 
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*•"- were mftdo prisoners*. Tlie terror whicli Gloucester 
1389-113^ inspired inBensibly wore away ; several of his par- 
tisans offered their services to the hing; and Richard, 
by one bold action, instantaneously dissolved that au- 
thority which had bean cemented with so much blood. 
In a great council held after Easter, he unexpectedly 
May requested his uncle to tell him his age. " Your high- 
^ " ness," the duke replied, " is in your twenty-second 
" year." " Then," added the king, " I must certainly 
" be old enough to manage my own concerns, I have 
" been longer under the control of tutors than any ward 
" in my dominions. 1 thank ye, my lords, for your past 
" services, but do not require them any longer." Ob- 
serving their surprise, he followed up the blow by de- 
manding the seals from the ai'chbishop of York, and the 
keys of the exchequer from the Bishop of Hereford. A 
new treasurer and new chancellor were appointed ; the 
former council was dismissed ; and the king gave his 
confidence to a few tried friends, with the duke of York 
and the young earl of Derby, who, though they originally 
belonged to the commission, had either never forfeited, 
or had regained the royal favour. Gfloucester submitted 
with reluctance, and after an interview with his nephew 
I'etired into the country r Richard by proclamation ia- 
May. forrned the people that ho had taken the reins of govern- 
inent into his own hands, that he intended faithfully to 
maintain the ordinances of the parliament at West- 
minster, and that he should suspend the collection of 
the subsidy, which had lUely been granted, till he was 
better convinced that his necessities required it t. 

The king was now his own master ; and whether it 
were owing to bis wisdom or the wisdom of his minis- 
ters, it must bo owned that for some years his adminis- 
tration was tranquil and happy. The merit indeed of 
Buspending the war with France must be claimed by 

• See the Iwo ballads on it in tliB " RoUquoa of ancicnl Enellahnrielry," 
BBd Iha " Botdet Hinslrelsv." Also Frol^sart, ix. 3;-!l2. 
tKnjghl,S73i WbIb.337. EjiB.yii.eiT. Rol. Pari. iJi. 40*. 
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Gloucester, under whoao administralion the treaty was 
cammenced; but Riciard had the good sense to con- 
tinue it to a conclusion ; and, relieved front the pressure 
of foreign hostility, made it his endeavour fo preserve 
uninterrupted liarraony between hin>.self and his people. 
He frequently met his parliament ; considted it on alL 
matters of importance and appeared anxious to deserve 
its approbation. O 1 d d Ih h - 

c«Ilor, treasurer, adthmmhrsfh )to 

resign j and openlj td yp bflthm- 

self aggrieved by th m t bn g h h g a^ t 
them as private d d 1 Th t d j th t o 

houses bore an ho bl te t m y t th t gr t , 

and they were re t d th ppl t tl f m r 

offices*. In return f his co d b th 1 ds-f" 

and commons wer hb 1 tl g ta 1 ces-^^ 
sively confirmed by H te th k wl dg d pre - 

gatives of the c + Th gh h ta d d p ,. 
sense of the injur wh 1 h 1 ad ff d h hdtlelS 
prudence to supp h tm t d th t n 

of the duke of L te f m G all d the 

duke of Gloucester to a seat in the council J. He even 
affected an indifference to the lot of his friends, who 
had been banished to Ireland, till he was able to serve 
them without danger or opposition. His former con- 
fessor he promoted to a bishopric in that island ; and, as 
the revenue was moderate, added to it a small annuity. 
With the consent of parliament he recalled to London 
the three surviving judges ; and, as soon as ho heard 
of the death of the duke of Ireland, granted a full par- 
don to sir John Lancaster, the companion of the exile, 
and restored the earldom of Oxfoi'd in fiivour of the duke's 
undo sir Aubrey de VereJ, Three years later he ven- 
tured to give a stronger proof of his affectian for his un- 
fortunate iriend. He ordered the body, which had 

•Bol.Piirl.lii.ai8. _ ^ t IWd.'JTO.aSB. 
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been ombalmed, to be brought from Louvaiii, and re- 
interted it with great solemnity in the church of Coliie. 
Before the coiiipietion of the ceremony the coffin was 
opened by his ordere, and the covering removed from 
the feice. The features wore still discernible ; and the 
king gazed on it for some minutes with visible emolioas 
of Ihe most poignant grief*. 
*. n. It was during this period of eoraparative tranquillity 
1378.tiiat the legislative enactments against papal provisions 
' and resetvations were completed. As soon as the king 
of France had espoused the cause of the cardinal of 
Geneva against Urban VI., the claims of the two com- 
petitors were canvassed in parliament; and at the sug- 
gestion (yf the primate and the other prelates, it was 
determined to acknowledge Urban, and to obey him, as 
the rightful head of the church. The legislature even 
went farther, and by statute confiscated the revenues of 
the cardinals who rejected Urban, and put out of the 
king's protection eveiy English subject who should 
*•»■ make application to his adversary, as the real ponlitf 1", 
^^^In return CTrhan issued in favour of the king a bull, 
]j*^ by which the two next vacant prebends in each colle- 
giate church were reserved, and the nomination was 
transferred from the bishops and chapters to the crown J. 
But the harmony between the two courts was disturbed 
by the ambitionof Edward Bromfield, the agent at Rome 
for the abbey of St. Edmund's ; who, on the decease of 
his abbot, procured by false suggestions that appoint- 
ment from the pontiff, and returning to England, took 
possession of the abbey in virtue of the papal provision. 
He was instantly apprehended under the statute of pro- 
visors passed in the kte reign, and committed to the 
Tower}. This event atWacied the notice uf the puhii" ; 
complaints were made in parliament of new provisions 
granted to several cardinals ; and by an additional 

• Wals. 353, \ -RiA. Pari. til. 18. Rym. vii. 228, 
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enactment it was ordained, that i<" any of the king's sub- a. i>- 
jects should, without his license given with the advice of '^''' 
the council, farm or administer the benefice of any alien jg"* 
within the realm, or in virtue of such administration 
should convey money out of the kingdom, he should for 
the same oifeiice incur all the penalties comprised in the 
statute of provisors of the 27th of Edward III *, 

Bromfleld's affair waa compromised by his translation 
to a different benefice. Tlie king granted the necessary 
licenses to the attorneys of the cardinals enjoying pre- 
feiment in England I"; and the pope Confirmed the con- 
cordat of Bruges between Edward III, and Gregory XI J, 
But, though Urban was willing to concede other points, 
he still refused to surrender the claim which had for 
centuries been exercised by his predecessors of present- 
ing to such benefices as became vacant in the court of 
R m hy the death or the promotion of the ineum- 
b i f nd the parliament three years afterwards con- 
II m 1 th former statutes, and, as an additional safe- 
g d tended the penalties of the late act to all *■£■ 
f oi rs residing on benefices obtained by provision, „ ' 
wh 1 they held them fcr themselves or for the profit 
f th The king, however, was permitted to dis- 

pe with this act in favour of the cardinal of Naples 

d 1 I ei 00 IS as might render J artipuhr semces to 
th w Q an exemjtion which tended in a groat 

m to render thi, statute mig^toiy for as the 

d al 1 poasGSbion of English benefices genejailv 
d d t Rome the pope msCantly conferred their livin§;s 

th wmg cardinals who foviad no difficulty in 

bt g the royal license and the other pwteiments 
which became vacant in (hat couit vero fl.equently at 
tlie king's request he*:towed on hii own chaplains as 
the cheapest means by which he coildiemunerate their 
servicesf. 

•KotBiil.iiiSJ.Sl 
tRyin.i1l.88i. 
lRot.PatLiii.163. Stat 
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These evasions of t'e apivit of tlie Uw did not escape 
the observation of those who were enemies to the system 
of provisions ; and in consequence of thelv reiterated 
complaints it was enacted in the pavhament holdeii in 
1331). ^ ^^^ ^^* *^^ provisions granted hefore the twenty-ninth 
Jan. of January in that year should be valid; that all 
17. granted afterwards should be of no eifect ; that eveiy 
person who should accept of a benefice contrary to this 
statute should forfeit his lauds ind chattels and be 
banished for life tl t wh 1 Id b ng d 

into England any pap 1 t ce x mmun t 
against any pers f tb t f th 1 t t 

should, besides fo f t tt p Ity f 1 f d 

limb; and that wh h Id p LI 1 h t 

or exoommunicat h uld f h w pill 

his temporalities f f f k if np 

ment, and make fine at th K g" pi osur B t tl 

last clause appear d to b ha d n tl 1 gy th t 

the spiritual peer th ugl tl y had d II 

the other statutes agntp isnb,u lyp 

tested against th s, asmu b t ni 1 1 t d t 

" restrain the auth ty f th p t 1 t b 

" vert the libertie f th h b. By tl k d 

the protestation was read m parliament, and entered on 
the rolls t. 

Shortly afterwards Richard held a great council, and 
in his own name, and the names of the principal barons 
and knights, wrote to the pontiff, explaining theii- griev- 
ances, and requesting his holiness to devise some prompt 
and efficacious remedy for the evil. What answer was 
A.D. returned does not appear. Urban died, aiid was suc- 
^^V'' ceeded by Boniface IX., who declared the statutes 
4_^ ■ enaotedbytheparliamentof noeffecttanda-mongotber 
provisions granted a prebend in the church of Wells to 
cardinal Brancacio, who immediately began a suit in 

• Eot. Pari. HL 966. STO. Slat, of Raalra, E 73. f Rot. PatL iU, 364, 
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tho papal court against William Langbroke, the king's ».o. 
presentee *. The controversy was immediately revived : 13^^ 
the king's courts decided in fevour of Langbroke : but j^"^" 
rumours were cireuiftted, that, if the prelates exe- 
cuted the decrees of such courts, they would be exposed 
to eeclesiastical penalties. In the next parliament the a. d. 
commons petitioned the king to inquire of all estates, in 1383. 
what manner they would behave in the two following '^'"• 
cases: 1°. If the pope were to issue sentences of excom- 
munication against the bishops for instituting ibe king's 
presentees in consequence of the judgment of the king's 
court ; 2", If, for the same reason, he shouldriittempt to 
translate the bishops from their present sees to other 
sees out of the kingdom ■!'. The answer returned by the 
commons was, that such proceedings would be subver- 
sive of the rights of the erown, and that they wouhl 
therefore stand by the king against them to live and die. 
The reply of the temporal lords was nearly to the same 
effect. The prelates declared that it was not their inten- 
tion to deny that the pope could issue sentences of ex- 
communication, and translate bishops according to the 
law of the holy church, but to do so in the cases pro- 
posed would be to invade the rights of the crown, which 
they were determined to support with all their power $. 
In consequence of these answers, was drawn up the last 
and most comprehensive of the statutes of provlsors ov 
premunire, by which it is provided that, if any man 
pureue or obtain, in the court of Rome, or elsewhere, 
such translations, excommunications, hulls, instruments, 
or other thii^, against the king's crown and regality, or 
kingdom, as aforesaid, or bring them into the realm, 

11.781. 
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or receive, notify, or execute them eitlier williiii the 
realm orwithout, such person or persona, their notaries, 
procurators, maintainers, abettors, fautors, and counsel- 
lors, shall be out of tho king's pi'otection, their goods 
and chattels, lands and tencmenta, shall he forfeited to 
the king, and fheir persons attached wherever they may 
he found*. 

There is reason to believe that, when this billwasdis- 
cussed in the house of lords, it met with considerable 
opposition. It was at least withdrawn by the commons, 
who agreed that the king should refer the whole matter 
to his council, and haye full power to make such altera- 
tions and ordinances as he might think fit, and to carry 
them, when made, into execution t. Though ihey ex- 
pressed a hope that, when it was thus amended, they 
should assent to it at the next parliament, it does not 
appear to have been ever laid before them again; but 
to have been occasionally acted upon, and occasionally 
modified, as suited the royal convenience. The pope 
was still careful to bestow the English benefices of the 
deceased cardinals on their survivors: but frequently 
the king was also careful to present to them himself. 
On each of these occasions the old contest was fought 
over again ; and in eveiy case the provisor was com- 
pelled to relinquish bis pretensions, and the pope, that 



impurt, and nnar^ in Gie iamt wttrAi (the kingviB to oUer it pai' O-'nc^ut 
«t BdvU i\i tleux toget el diiinea mraonefl qotui lui pl«ia appeller nur 
caaeMct m le malfecH) Is lii><erWif In Ike lalb ; >i.d It Is odU, Ihat im- 
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he might eaye his own claim, conferred the benefice on 
the king's presentee. Convinced by experience of their 
inability to continue the contest with honour to them- 
selves, the pontiffs negoeiatod with the court, and as- 
sented to such modifications of the statute as the kin^ 
thought it prudent to make. ProTisions in favour of 
aliens, unless Jhey were cardinals, were entirely abo- 
lished, and those in ikvour of Datives were generally 
granted to persons who had previously obtained the royal 
license *. Thus ended this long and angry controversy 
entirely to the advantage of the crown; for though the 
right of election remained to the clergy, it was merely 
nominal, as they dared not reject the person recom- 
mended by the king ; and though the pope still pre- 
tended to confer the great dignitiPS of the church by 
provision, the provisor was invariably the person who 
had been nominaled by the cro«n. 

If the war between England and France still con- a.d. 
tiiiued, it was more from the difficulty of adjusting their ™'^ 
differences than from any real enmity between the two ^^^' 
monaxchs. Of lafe hostilities had been suspended by a j„„g 
succession of negociations, which, in 1394, terminafed?. 
in a truce for four years t. Soon afterwards Richard J"ly 
was deprived of his consort, tho good queen Anne, who^^' 
died at his palace of Shene, and was interred at West- 
minster. The king appeared inconsolable ; and, to di- 
vert his melancholy, was advised to visit his Irish domi- 
nions. They had formerly produced a yearly income 
of thirty thousand pounds; now the receipts were not 
equal to the ordinary expenses of the government. To 
understand the cause of this defalcation we must take a 

• Vf havs ona <,! Oieee tempoiHy niodtaiutloDt In WlUilai, Cod. iii 
!37. 1°. The tiahonrics were lo be gmnted nfler Ibc election, nnd by pra- 
vislDo.latlieperBDIl elect. Klhe king wntta in Mb Hitoue. Iftiedtit no>, 
to Bome other perBon scce]itab]e tu Uie kli]|[, 3°. In eatbedral nvA col. 
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hasty review of the past transactions in Ireland. After 
the fall of Bruce, the second Edwaj-d was too miich oc- 
cupied by his domestic enemies, the third by hiss wars 
with Scotland and France, to attend to the concerns of 
the sister island ; and the natives by successive en- 
croachments gradually confined the English territocies 
within narrower limits. The greater part of Ulster was 
recovered by the O'Nials ; the O'Connors won several 
districts in Connaugbt; and in Leinster the O'Brians 
maintained, with perseverance, and often with success, 
the cause of Irish independence. Had the natives 
united in one common effort, they might have driven the 
invaders into the ocean; but they lost the glorious op- 
portunity by their own dissensions and folly. Their 
hostilities were generally the sudden result of a particu- 
lar provocation, not of any plan for the liberation of the 
island ; their arms were as often turned against their 
own countrymen as against their national enemies ; and 
several septs received annual pensions ftom the English 
government as the price of their services in protecting 
the borders from the inroads of the more hostile Irish. 

Neither did the English pale present a scene of less 
anarchy and disunion. The settlers were divided into 
two classes, the English by race and the English by 
birth. Tlie former were the descendants of the first in- 
vaders, and considered themselves as the rightful heirs 
to the lands and emoluments which bad been won by 
the swords of their progenitors, Ttie further they were 
removed from the seat of government, the less did they 
i-espect its authority ; and, as they lived in the constant 
violation of the English laws, naturally sought to eman- 
cipate themselves from their contiol. Hence many 
adopted the dress, the manners, the language, and the 
laws of the natives, and were insensibly transformed 
from English barons into Irish chieftains. Of these the 
most powerful was Thomas Fitz-Maurice, who collected 
without distinction of country evet^ adventurer under 
his standard; expelled the English settlers who refused 
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to conform to his wishes; encouraged intermarriages 
with the natives, and established among his dependents 
the customs of tanisby and gavelkind. Yet such was 
the weakness of the goTerntnent, that, to secure his 
fldehty, he vpas created earl of Desmond, and his pos- 
sessions were erected into s. county palatine. 

The English by birth comprised the persons bom in 
England whom the king had inTeated with office in Ire- 
land, and the crowds of adventurers whom penury or 
crime ann ally ha 'sh d from th ir own country To 
the old se rs ec 

hatred : g od 

advanced po ff 

others. E h so as to 

person to if h g 

menu, o Eg b 

aroused f F h 

ante of hi ass m 34 

Kilkenny so m an 

that he revoked the Older, and confirmed to them the 
rights which they had inherited from their ancestors. 

Edward had appointed his son Lionel duke of Clarence 
to the govei'nment of Ireland. The prince landed with a.d. 
■an army, obtained some advantages oyer the natives, 1361. 
and left the island, laving rather inflamed than appeased '*'"■ 
the jealousy between the two parties. Some years later 
he returned ; a parliament was held under his influence ; *■ "■ 
and the result was the celebrated statute of Kilkenny. Its *^^* 
provisions were directed not agaiDst the natives, but the 
descendants of the English settlers, who, " to the ruin of 
" the common weal, had rejected the laws of England 
" for those of Ireland." It enacted that marriage, nur- 
ture of children, and gossipred with the Irish, should 
for the future subject the oifender to the penalties of 
high treason; and that the Englishman who should 
adopt an Irish name, or the Irish language, or the Irish 
dress, should be constrained by imprisonment or forfei- 
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ture to give security that he would, conform to the man- 
ners of his own oonntry. It was moreover declared that 
the Brehon laws were a lewd custom, latterly creyit in 
among the English, and it was made high treason for 
any Englishman to decline the autliority of his own laws, 
and submit his cause to the decision of the Bvehon 
judges*. 

Still the former dissensions prev^lod among the 
strangers ; and the Irish gradually extended their con- 
quests. To restore tranquillity, Richard, in his ninth 
year, created the earl of Oxfoi-d, his favourite, marquess 
of Dublin, and afterwards duke of Ireland ; bestowed on 
him the government of Ireland for life ; and granted to 
him and his heirs all the lands which he should conquer 
frum the natives, with the exception of such as had 
already been Minexed to the crown, or conferred on for- 
mer adventurers -j-. Thirty thousand marks we-' » al- 
lotted for the expedition by the parlianient; ai 1 the 
most sanguine hopes of success were generally che- 
rished; when the whole plan was defeated by H^ dis- 
sension between the king and his barons, aad tlie sub- 
sequent exile and death of the duke. Now. however, 
the moment seemed to be arrived when t\w English 
ascendancy might be restored, and the native'', reduced 
A.D, to the most complete submission. With four thousand 
1394. men at arms and thirty thousand archers, Richard 
**"*■ landed at Waterford : the duke of Gloucester, the earls 
of Rutland and Nottingham, aided him with their 
advice; and, though the state of the country, intersected 
with lakes, morasses, and forests, impeded his progress; 
though the enemy, by retiring into inaccessible for- 
tresses, shunned his approach ; yet in a short time the 
idea of resistance was abandoned ; the northern ehief- 
tiuns met the king at Drogheda, the southern attended 
his deputy, the earl of Nottingham, at Carlow; and all, 
SGventy-flve in number, did homage, pivimised to keep 
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the peace, and submitted to pay a yearly tribute. Tlio 
four principal kings, O'Nial, O'Connor, O'Bvian, and 
M'Murchad, followed Richard to Dublin, where they 
were instructed in the manners of the Eiig\iah by sir 
Henry Chrislal ; submitted to receive, though with some a.u, 
reluctance, the honour of knighthood, and, arrayed inl39^ 
robes of state, were ffeasttd at the king's table. But a ^"' 
distinction was made between the natives who had not 
previously sworn fealty and those who had done so and 
rebelled, the " Irrois savages, and Irroia rebels," as lie 
king denominated them. Yet the latter on their sub- 
mission were taken under protection, and obtained tjie 
promise of a full pai-dan on the payment of a propor- 
tionate fine. Richard, though he devoted much of his 
time to parade, did not neglect the reformation of the 
government. Grievances were redressed, the laws en- 
forced, tyrannical officers removed, and the minds of the 
natives gradually reconciled to the superiority of the 
Enghsh *. 

But while the king was thus establishing his power in 
Ireland he was suddenly recalled to his English domi- 
nions. The disciples of Wydiffe, under the denomina- 
tion of Lollards, had seized the opportunity of his absence 
to commence a fierce attack upon the revenues and the 
discipline of the church. Not content with affixing 
libels against the clergy in the most public places in 
the capital, they had prepared an inflammatory petition, 
■which was to be presented to the house of commons. 
This instrument is a strange compound of fanaticism 
and folly. It complains that, ever since the church had 
been endowed with worldly possessions, ikith, hope, and 

•AolBDrCoQU. i.Ki.62. OirlilBl gava tho sccDnnt of tliis oqiediliDn 
to Ptoieuul. He lud fotmetty iHBn mads priuiiBc liT one of the nHtiieii. 
a powarfiil man, w^o uDespecledlf l0an«d ap babiad mm, tmhtacf'A him 
tiffbtly, and, orgiJig thv honH fbnrua with hli heela, fairly carded !dm 
ea. During hta captivity lio hod learned the Irish laagoagf. and on tlint 
account vas now charifH irith the uie of the fonr hingB. Hia great dlRr- 
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charity have been banished from England ; that the 
Enghah priesthood is a iaUe priesthood, because sinnere 
can neither impart nor receive tlie Holy Spirit ; that the 
clergy profess a life of celibacy, but pamper themselves 
too much to observe it ; that by accepting places under 
the government, they become hermaphrodites, obliging 
themselves to serve both God and mammon ; that they 
teach tranaubstaiitiation, which leads to idolatry ; enjoin 
confession, which makes them supercilious ; authorise 
war and criminal executions, which are contrary to the 
law of Christ, a law of mercy and love ; and permit 
men to exercise the trades of the goldsmith and sword 
cutler, which are unneoossai'y and pernicious under the 
dispensation of the Gospel. No one was found to pre- 
sent the petition ; but the prelates, alarmed at the bold- 
May, ness of the fanatics, solicited the protection of the king, 
who, at his return to London, severely reprimanded the 
patrons of the Lollards, and ordered their teachers to 
be expelled from the university of Oxford *. 

During the quarrel between the dulte of Gloucester 

and the king's favourites Richard had been frequently 

reproached with a secret leaning towards the friendship 

of the king of France, On the death of his queen he 

A.D. discovered this inclination more openly, and solicited the 

1394. hand of Isabella, the daughter of Charles VI., a princess 

7 "* in her eighth year. The dukes of Lancaster and York 

approved of the match : the duke of Gloucester, who on 

ail occasions made his court to the prejudices of the 

nation, by opposing any alliance with France, was able 

A. St. ^° postpone it for many months. At length his acquies- 

1396.cence was purchased with gifts and promises; and a 

Mar. treaty was signed, purporting that Isabella s.hould marry 

9- Eichai-d ; tliat he should receive with her 300,000 franca 

of gold, in readj money, and 500,000 atlorwai'ds, by 

anniud instalments in five years t ; tihat the issue 
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by this mmriiige should derive from their mother's 
descent no additional right to the French crowii ; and 
that the truce already existing between the two kills'- °|P'' 
doms should be prolonged for the term of twenty-eight q^_ 
additional years, and should comprehend their respec- 27, 
tive allies. Richard sailed to Finance to receive the Nov. 
princess ; the kings ieasted each other in their pavilions 1 • 
between Ardres and Calais ; the laai'riage ceremony ^-^ 
was performed by the archbishop of Canterbury; andj^^^' 
the young queen was afterwards crowned with the usual 7. 
magnificence at Westminster *. 

This alliance with the royal family of France encou- 
raged Richard to execute a scheme of vengeance which 
he had long cherished within his own breast. He had 
not forgottou the sufferings and murders of his fiivou- 
rites, nor the insults which had been offered to his own 
authority. Hitherto it had been prudent to dissemble; 
now, thinking himself secure on the throne, he resolved 
to wreak his vengeance 011 the offenders, though the 
principal of them was one of hia nearest relatives. Of 
his three uncles the duke of York alone seems never to 
have forfeited his friendship. The easy and indolent 
disposition of that prince withdrew him ikim the rash 
and intemperate councils of his brother of Gloucester; 
and if he did not strenuously exert himself in the cause, 
he never gave the weight of his co-operation to the ene- 
mies of his nephew. He was now beloved and trusted 
by Richard, During the king's absence in Ireland he 
had been appointed regent of the kingdom; and his 
sou, the earl of Rutland, was heheved to hold the first 
place in the royal favour. With respect to the duke of 
Lancaster it had formerly been otherwise, when he was 
suspected of aspiring to the crown. But age had chilled 

•e™. Til. aOZ— SOlt. Sll-;«30. 934-337. 945-8I7, 848. WaJs. 353. 
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his ambition : every sinister impvessiun had been 
effaced by more netent services ; and a grant to him for 
life of the sovereignty of Guienne, though it was after- 
wards recalled at the solicitation and remonstrance of 
the natives, proved how ready the king was to gratify 
the wishes of this uncle. Constance, his second wife, 
did not long possess the affection of her husband, which 
he had traii^rred to Catherine Swynford, a knight's 
widow, and governess of his two daughters by Blanche, 
■A- i-lhe first duchess. Constance died in 1394, and in 1396 
'j^^-the duke mari'ied Swynfbrd after an ilUcit cohabitatioa 
-^j'of about twenty years, during which she had borne him 
three sons and one daughter of the surname of Beaufort, 
1897 from Beaufort castle in France, in which they were bom, 
j-elj/This marriage was resented as a disgrace by the other 
6. pri,,ces of the bloi>d royal; but Richard, to please his 
p^l, Uucle, approved of it, legitimated the children, and 
10. raised the eldest son to the dignity Of earl of Somerset *. 
But the duke of Gloucester, the third uncle, though he 
knew how cruelly he had wounded the feelings, dis- 
dained to cultivate the ftiendship of his nephew. Ho 
was still the chief mover of every intrigue, the soul 
of every fiiction that opposed the king's wishes. He 
never took his seat at the council board but to erabarraas 
the proceedings ; was the laal to arrive, and the first 
to depart ; treated Richard with an air of superiority ; 
and frequently threw out sarcasms in his hearing on his 
supposed inactivity and degeneracy from the spirit of his 
fethers. At the same time it was the policy of the duke 

• Rot, Fail, iit 343. In the orlttlaHl patent of legllEmatum, aad In the 
Eopy entered on tlie tolli ut paillameut^ thpre «aa no resoiviiliija ofllLo 
rBgal digilts- la the copy ou the pateut roUs there ll gooh teeeniiUoo, 
but It is InteiUiied, and In e dlfihient iah, thongb the hand h nearly the 
Asme. In the exempliOeaOon by HenrylV. in 1407, tbe eueption oocnra 

mpwBm, bmnnei, Ut me tbxt the origliibl patent, thobgh it ainita. Derer- 
tbeleaa lasplEea the exeaptiDDi fbr It asEtdaLu (Jie bonouVfl^'dlenittea. pre- 
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to ingratiate himself with the knights, who had distin- 
guished themselves in the last reign ; to inve^h agaiast 
file peace with France ; to lament the jiusilknimity of 
the king ; and to represent him as fit only to live in the 
compftny of ladies and bishops*. That he might at 
least display his own courage, he obtained porraission to 
joiu the Christians, who were fighting against the infi- 
dels in Prussia: hut, whether it was that the expedition 
was merely a pretence, or that his courage evaporated 
at sea, he returned in a few days, and asserted that he 
had heen driven back by a storm. He was then ap- 
pointed to the government of Ireland, but neglected to 
take poBseisioti, probably because Ireland was a coun- 
try in which, as he said, he could reap neither wealth 
nor glory. Richard's mind was perpetually harassed 
by what he saw and heard of Gloucester's conduct ; a 

held in I3B7, On Ibe 1st Bl Febriucy Um CDmnHHUi delinced a bill hj Ihe 

" ' ' liihapSi who had larda^pa, nnd au muny Ibti^, 

I nlwa^A widj the kin^, and wan luppofted al I^h 
iHt dHT ami tat tbe lord^ usetud itmt ibe Ul] 
bpmorat^ei nod ordand thadu^ofLoDcaBter to 
uooiu tna nuoa at tha penonwho bad lutrodnoed 
lOduH Holef. A olorniUBa. On the thhd, tllti com- 
lona appeared befbre the kinff and the Torde, profesaed their sorrow for 
the offence (1i«y hiui given, and daolnred that th^ only EnteiitloD vaa to 
request the king to oon^or tha aubjact 0/ his houHho]d.and to make 
wliat resulatioQs he tbouglit proper. Ila ptoffsaed himself autialled ; 

out fbr panishment, al n tenor U) otheia. Hisbill had been expreaud in 
these mads ;— May it pleaeo the commons o( Bnalnnd to cnnaidei- Uie 
expeDieaf^thekiDginliis honaehnld, from tlie mnititmle of hisliopsond 
ladies with llielT fOIUraais. and to ordain due ramedr (hersot On the 
fifth a law wai made, that wbDB¥Br moved, 01 should mova the cmamona 
of parliament, or any other peiMD, to maka remedy or leftmnatleti of any- 
tbiiig appartaiiniijr to the kmg*s peraon, rnle, or Toyslty. ^hoald be held 
f« a traitor; uidt«ode.ya altar, Bsiay, on 1iiaonn«oni^s9iiHi.naB cou- 
damned, auotdhigta this tx pfnt bote lav, to suffer the puniahnii'nt ^.f 

prelatas. and a toll pirdanvas granted to hlra on the 37>h or May. It is 
probable that no InlentloB axiitedof pntUng Ha»y to death ; bnt that 
the wholB of this unjosUHahle piaondhig had tbrliaol^nt toeheck ihn 
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repetition of petty injuries ke[it alive liis r 
and the memor)' of the past urged him to get rid of a 
prince who still continued to display the same contempt 
for ike person, the same hostility lo the fiivoarites of his 
July sovereign. We are even told that the duke had actu- 
8- ally formed a plan with his former associates, the pre- 
sent archbishop of Canterbury *, and the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, to seize and imprison the king + ; but 
the account appears to be no morethan a report invented 
to explain the cause of his arrest. This, at leasts is cer- 
tain, that no such charge was afterwards brought for- 
ward by his accusers in parliament. 

When Richard had taken his resolution, it was car- 
ried info effect with secrecy and despatch. The earl 
of Warwick, having dined with the king, was arrested 
at the house of the chancellor, near Temple Bar, hur- 
Jtilj ried away to the Tower, and fbr greater security eon- 
)0. veyod to the castle of Tintagel in Cornwall J. The pri- 
mate was unsuspectingly employed to bring his brother 
July the earl of Arundel toaprivaleconference with Richard, 
1^ who instantly apprehended and sent him to Carisbrook 
castle, in the isle of Wight : but with a promise, con- 
firmed upon oath, that he should not suffer either in his 
person or property}. To prevent the escape or resistance 
of his nncle, Richard himself headed the party appointed 
to apprehend him, and proceeded to his eastle at Flashy. 
The duke with his family came out to meet the king, 
but was immediately delivered to the custody of the 
earl of Noltiugham, earl marshal ||. That nobleman 

• He WHS ThoDinB de Amiidel, brother U Uie eacl ot the mate name. 
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pretended ti» cunduot him to the Tower ; hnt, when 
they had reached the Thames, he put him on board a 
ship, sailed down the river, and lodged his prisoner in 
the castle of Calais, of which he was governor. From 
the sudden disappearance of the duke it was generally 
believed that he had been murdered; and his friends, 
alarmed at his supposed fete, began to tremble for their 
own. safety. Richard, to tcanquilliae the public mind, July 
issued a proclamation, stating that these arrests bad 15. 
been made with the assent of the earls of Rutland, Kent, 
Huntingdon, Nottingham, and Snlisbury, the lord De- 
Spenser, and sir William Scrope, and with tie approba- 
tion of his unclos of Lancaster and York, and bis cousin 
of Derby ; that the otFencea of the prisoners were of 
recent date, and had no (wnnexion with the occurrences 
of the tenth and eleventh years of his reign; and that 
none of his subjects had any reason to be alarmed on 
account of the part which they liad taken on those oc- 

To arrange his plans with greater secrecy, ho now 
repaired to the castle of Nottingham, where it was de- 
termined to copy the former example of the prisoners, 
and to appeal them of- treason, alior the manner in 
which they had appealed the king's &vourites. The 
noblemen who bad advised the arrests wore at dinner, 
when tljey were imexpectedly summoned from table 
to tbe gale of the castle, and required to put their seals 
lo a form of appeal, which had been prepared for the 
occasion. On their return they found the king in the 
hall, seated on the throne, and wearing his crown. "We 
" appeal," they were made to say, " Thomas duke of 
" Gloucester, Richard earl of Arundel, and Thomas earl 
" of Warwick, aud say that they have acted as traitors 



). To Ihe noblemen who B 
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" to your majtsty and your realm. Such we hold them, 
" and such we will prove them to be, when, where, and 
" ill whatever court your majesty shall ordain. And we 
" beseech your majesty to hear us as soon aa may be, 
" iKid to do full right and justice on this our appeal." 
Their request was granted, and the time of trial fixed 
for the ensuing parliament *. 

On his return the king remained a few days at Wood- 
stock, where it was resolved to take the deposition of 
Aag, the duke of Gloucester in prison, and a commission foe 
•^- that purpose was signed aad addressed to sir William 
S«pt, Eickhill, one of the justices. About three weeks later 
5- Rickhill was awakened in the middle of the night at 
Essingham in Kent by a royal messenger, who ordered 
him to repair immediately to Dover, and to follow the 
earl of Nottingham to Calais. If he was surprised at 
the mysterious nature of this message, his surprise re- 
°*P*" doubled, when after his arrival lie earl delivered to him 
a commisBion to interrogate the duke of Gloucester, 
whom he had for many weeks believed to be dead. In 
this deUcate and dangerous business Rickhill proceeded 
with a caution which afterwards saved his life. He 
required that two witnesses should be appointed to see 
and hear all thatpasaed between him and the prisoner ; 
Sept, and on his introduction to Gloucester, advised him to 
^' return his answer in writing, and to keep an exact copy 
of it in his own possession. Some hours later the duke 
delivered to him what was termed his confession, with 
a request that he would come back the next morning, 
to receive any further communication that might be 
deemed necessary. But in the mouimg Rickhill was 
refused admission ; and, after remaining two days longer 
Sept. at Calais, he returned to England, and gave an account 
^- of his proceedings to tie king the day before the opening 
Ylf*' of the parliaments. 



CotnuBte HuL Ful. UL 374, and U 
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To prevent any opposition to his wishes, Richai'd was Sept. 
accompanied fo Wesiininsterhy a most formidable force, ^'' 
composed of the knights and esquires who wore his 
livery of the hart, and of his body-guard of archers 
levied in the county of Cliesler, The leading men in 
the commons had received their instructions from the 
court; and on the second day of the session air John Sept. 
Bussy, the speaker, petitioned the king that the clergy 13. 
might appoint proxies to represent them in their ab- 
sence from trials of blood ; that the commission of 
regency, and the statute conflrmlng it, passed in the 
tenth year of his reign, shouid be repealed, as extorted 
from him by threats and violence ; that whoever in 
future should procure the enactment, or act in virtue 
of such a coniinission, should suffer the penalties of 
treason ; and that all pardons, general or private, here- 
tofore granted to the duke of Gloucester, and the earls 
of Arundel and Warwick, should be revoked, as pre- 
judicial to the king, and wrung from him hy constrainL 
These petitions were immediately granted with the 
unanimous assent of parliament *■ 

The commons nextimpeached Thomas Arundel arch- Sept, 
bishop of Canterbury of high treason. He had, they 20. 
maintained, aided the duke and two earls t« obtain the 
coramission of regency, and procured himself to be 
named one of the number ; had also advised the arrest 
and -execution of sir Simon Burley and sir James Ber- 
ners, contrary to the will of the king ; and had com- 
mitted these crimes while he vras chancellor, and bound 
by his oath to support the rights of the crown. He 
rose to defend himself, but was silenced by Richard, 
■who, on account, as he pretended, of the archbishop's 
dignity, wished to have more time to consider the 
matter ■f. 

The following day the lords appellants presented their gej^ 
charges against the three peers: 1. That the dukeofai. 
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Gloucester and the earl of Arundel had compelleil the 
king to assent to the commission of regency, hy threaten- 
ing his life in case of refusal ; 3. That they liad drawn to 
their party the earl of Warwick and the lord Thomas 
Mortimerat IIoniBey patk,andwithforce of armscon- 
strained the king at Westminster to take them under his 
protection , 3 That these four, usurping the royal power, 
had condemned sir Simon Burley to death, against the 
king's will and without hia assent, and 4. That at 
Huntingdon they had conspired to depose the king, 
shown him the act of deposition of Edward II., and 
told him that if he had not met with the same fate, he 
owed the pieser\ation of his crown to the respect which 
they entertained for his deceased father To these 
charges the earl of Arundel pleided not guilty, and 
offered to prove his mnocence by wap^r of hattle, or by 
the verdict uf ajuiy He then pleaded i general and 
particular pardon. But these had been already revoked, 
and he was ordered to speak to the facts alleged against 
him. On his refusal the duke of Lancaster pronounced 
the usual judgment of treason : he was immediately 
led back to the Tower, and his head was struck off the 
same day under the direction of the lord Morley, the 
lieutenant of the earl marshal *. 

That nobleman, who was still at Calais, had received 
aa order to bring hia prisoner, the duke of Gloucester, 
to the bar of the house, that he might reply to the lords 
aept, who had appealed him of treason. Three days later an 
24. answer was returned, that the earl marshal could not 
produce the said duke before the king in parliament, 
for that he, being in custody in the king's prison at 
Calais, had there died. The time, the place, the sud- 
denness of the death, will create a suspicion that this 
unfortunate prince had been murdered ; and in the next 
reign it was pretended that Richard, unwilling to dis- 

• KM, pBtl. ill. 374—377. 435- Henea it is evident tlial tl.e end innishal 
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grace the royal fiiraily by bringing bis untie to a public 
trial, and equally unwilling to grant life to one who 
had so unfeelingly refused merey to others, had sent 
assassins to Olais. by whom the dulie was smothered 
between two beds*. However that may be, the lorda 
appellante demanded judgment ; the cominons seconded 
their demand by a petition ; and the duke was declared 
a traitor, and all his property confiscated to the crown +. 

The next day was read in parliament Gloucester's Sept. 
confession taken by sir WilUam Richhill. He aeknow- 35. 
ledged that he had been guilty of procnring the com- 
mission of regency ; of presenting himself with an 
armed force before the king in Westminster- hall ; of 
opening the king's letters without permissbn : of speak- 
ing slanderously of him in the hearing of others; of 
employing threats to induce him to condemn sir Simon 
Burley ; of asking the advice of others, whether he 
might not give up his homage ; and of baying conspired 
with others lo depose the king, but only for a few days, 
after which be meant to replace him on the throne. 
He protested, however, that, since the day on which he 
swore to bis nephew on God's body at Langleylf, he had 
always been &i1hful to him ; and concluded in these 



tember IhB diUlti «AI luoa^bt Ttom llie eaatle oF Galaifl to a bol^l called 
the prince^ iDd. and delLvenrd to two imfHHift, BtrvnntA ar th« king Bud 
tile tul of RutluuL ThAi Ihey took him op atftliv, advised him to stfnd Stc 
acDni^BMr.flBhe maatdie, and, vfror tike de|MTUueaf the piieHljBiDuUiertd 
him bellreeil twubeds lopifamcADr himanlf BttdUlreeolhera. Aa tooo 
aa tliia iMper bad been redd. Hell wnfloondoniiwd, and iminedialeJy exe- 
orited wiihuiit liaviag been heard, or evea praiautsd l^elDre M* Jod^ea. 
lliaiuih fii^ht were nnmed ht the depositiDii, ai beioe ooDomied in tba 
IraniSCtlaii, niit nne b! them wbe examined oc molaMe£ IC-we aOiet how 
ninehitwniKiTlbeintfTntor Henry IV. H) hME Blohud heltoiedtbe 

pieiDQ that he coald not pro^e it. Ijee U«t FuL lU. 45a 

1 That oath was taksD Wn years before (Rot Farh 431). I DoUce thia, 

1387. Kichanl ordered prayers tot his aoul In all nstlsh chuichog. hecanaa 
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Words: "Therefore I beseech my liego and sovereign 
" lord the king, that he will of his high grace and be- 
" nignity accept me to his mercy and his grace, as I 
" that put my life, my body, and my goods wholly at his 
" will, as lowly and as meekly as any creature can do, 
" or may do, to his liege lord. Beseeching io his high 
" lordship that he will, for the passion that God suffered 
" for all mankind, and the uompassion that he had of 
" his mother on the cross, and the pity that he had of 
" Mary Magdalene, that he will vouchsafe for to have 
" compassion and pity, and to accept me unto his mercy 
" and his j^race, as he that hath ever been full of mercy 
" and of grace to all his lieges, and to all other that 
" have not been so nigh to him as I have been, though 
" I be unworthy*." How eloquently he could plead 
for mercy in his own fevour, though he had never shown 
mercy to others ! 

The archbishop of Canterbury had not appeared in 
his place in parliament since his impeachment. His 
absence WES attributed to the perfidious counsel of the 
kmg, who, fearing the impression which might he made 
by his eloquence, affected to be his friend, advised him 
not to irritate his enemies by his presence, and promised 
to shield him from their reseutraentt. However that 
may be, as soon as the confession of the duke of Glou- 
cester had been read, the commons prayed judgment 
against the primaie, Richard immediately declared that 
he had acknowledged himself guilty, and thrown him- 
self on the rojal mercy ; and sentence was pronounced 
that he should he banished for life, and that his tempo- 
laities should be forfeited to the crown. Arundel re- 
paired to France : the pope, after some negociation with 
Richard, translated him, probably without his know- 
ledge, to the see of St. Andrews ; and Roger Walden, 

• Boi. P»[l. 879. His RclinmvldiTnent ot having emplovsd ftttnta to 
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dean of York, and treasurer of the household, succeeded 
him in the archbishopric of CaDterbury". 

The earl of Waiwiek was then brought to the hargmf, 
of the house. He pleaded guilty; but the sentence 28. 
of death was commuted into exile, and the Isle of Man 
was assigned for his residence. The loi-d Cobham was 
also convicted on the impeachment of the commons, and 
condemned to pass the rest of his life in the Isle of Jer- 
sey. Tiie lord Mortimer, who had lied for pi-oteotion to 
one of the Irish septs, was outlawed ■(■. 

Whatever may have been Richard's object, whether 
it woi'e security or revenge, it must he confessed that 
the mEraner in which these proaeoationswere conducted 
was illegal and -unjustiiiahle. Not only did the king 
violate the pardons which he had formerly granted, but 
the terms of the proclamation which he had recently 
issued. Atthe same time the concurrence of the princes 
of the blood furnishes a strong presumption that there 
had been something liighly criminal or dangerous in 
the conduct of Gloucester. His nephews, the earls of 
Somerset and Rutland, were two of his accusers ; his 
brothers, the dukes of Lancaster and York, joined in 
his condemnation ; and the former even pronounced 
against him the judgment of treason. Can we suppose 
that they would have thus united to disgrace and punish 
their own blood, had they been influenced by no other 
motive than the king's resentment for an offence com- 
mitted and pardoned ten years before J ? 

• Rol. Pari. 35L Froraa docurosoit in Wilkim fCou. iii S3a)«hich, 
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It is remarkable that seveval peers wlio sate aod voted 
in this parliament had been engaged in the very trans- 
actions which were naw declared treasonable. The 
duke of York, the bishop of Winchester, and Riehaid 
Scrope, had been members of Gloucester's commission ; 
the earls of Derby and Nottingham had been two out 
of the five who appealed the king's favourites of treason. 
In these the doom of their former associates could not 
fail of awakening the most gloomy apprehensions; nor, 
afterihthadp sed tl ped 1 1 wh" h th y 

hadre se 1 Itedt tiytliraflhu- or ty 
Ricba d d 1 d n f 11 p 1 ament th t th ugh tb 
three fmhadhn dnth nm thy 

had al y b h d as t d 1 yal b] t nd 

that th tw 1 tt tl 1 ib 1 ad at fl t 11 w d 
thems 1 t b dec d by th i t t Gl te 

had given a convincing proof of then lojalt), by aban 
doning him and returning to their duty the very mo- 
munt in which they discovered his treason. He then 
Sept created bis two cousins of Derby and Ruiland dukes 
28. of Hereford and Albemarle; his two uterine brothers, 
the earla of Kent and Huntingdon, dukes of Surrey 
and Exeter ; the earl of Nottingham duke of Norfolk ; 
tbo oarl of Somerset marquess of Dorset; the IoitIs 
Despeuser, Nevil, Perey, and William Scrope, earls of 
Gloucester, Westmoreland, Worcester, and Wiltsbij-e. 
A general pardon followed, ftom which were excepted 
those who took up aims against the king in his eleventh 
year, not, however, without the hope of favour, provided 
they sued for it within eight months. To give the 
greater stability to these proceedings, it was enacted, 

duke kyhishauslilioesB prevented atheri fhnn (Icing their opioiaDs ! 3". 
Tbat he had oIllili'iBd the grant at GitSnaaii to the king's piejadice; 
4* . Thu lie had teoelvMl tiw muchmoney tor lilii Jmuuj to ^ai S". Thai 

^ and otbur i>lZ, and eke since ye ho an mickla "/rieJd and diipleaLd'by 
" to remit me yoor mawtalenMreaSuHoeatJ.- BoLParl. iii. 313, 311. * 
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that to corapaaa the death or deposition of the king, or 
to give iiira back the homage which had teen done to 
him, or to raise forces and march against him for the 
purpose of making war within the realm, were and 
should he accounted acta of treason; that every judg 
tuent, ordinance, and declaration made th p se t 
parliament, should in all time to come h th f II 
force of statutes ; that if any man sho Id tt pt t 
repeal or overturn them, he should suff th pe It es 
of treason; and that the lords spiritual d t p ral 
should swear to observe them ; that th th h Id 

be enrolled in the chancery ; and that the p 1 te h Id 

comn te H who publicly or privately should act 

CO f y t 11 m On the last day of the session the 
peers t k th th : at the request of the king the 

ma t t h d out their right hands to show that 
th } 1 d t and then the lord Thomas Percy, 
h h d b u ppointed by the clergy to assist as their 
p y th J te t ais, swore in the name of his con- 
1 1 t Wli t reliance could be placed on such 

th t diffi It to conceive. Of the very men who 
n w tl g ter part had sworn the contrary ten 

y b f d s they violated that oath flow, so did 

tliey violate the present before two more years had 
elapsed. The parliament was prorogued to meet again 
at Shrewsbury after the Christaias holidays t. 

These transactions unfolded to view the real character 
of the king. Tho secrecy with which for so long a 

'Rot P«I,BU 353-356. Stat of Rwlm. 11.95-107. I suiiepivs thai 
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peiiod ho hid ctin-eukd his purpaaes of revenge, the 
dissimulation with which he had heaped favours on his 
destined victims, and that contempt ibr the forms of 
law and principles of justice which he had displayed in 
the course of the proceedings, astonishtid and appalled 
not only the former adherents of Gloucester, but every 
man who on any oecaiion had incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure. The duke of Norfolk possessed, apparently 
at least, a high place in the king's iiivour ; but he was 
conscious how deeply he had engaged in the political 
transactions of the eleventh year; he knew that by his 
reluctance to join in the lafe prosecutions he had given 
cause of offence * ; and he entertained a suspicion, that 
the honours to which he had been raised were meant 
only tu blind and ensnare him. Of the original lords 
appellants, he and the duke of Hereford alone remained. 
Chancing to overtake the latter on the road between 
Brentford and London, he unbosomed himself to his 
friend, detailed his apprehensions, and pointed out the 
most suspicious characters in the king's council t. Wlie- 






like that DrotnsiB betbreut. Hewill Bnnn! tli— ..^.m. .>.», .. -4.. 

rfKraWwnw it U, be mnnUed— Aor/, ll 1b i marveHoM and &tse worW 
tliBl we liTS in I [be I know nail that, liid i| Bat bfca tot sumc tiersons, 
mTlDTdvDnrMberorljBncutatBDdTauneirinHik) ha^e be«n taken ur 
killrtd, wken you vent to Windnr, after the patllsinent. The dakes of 
AllKnriaTle aad EielBT. add tin Aarl of WansoBT and I, Hnva pledged oui^ 
BtfWai uever 10 aaaent to tin andoth^ of any lord irithout jnat aud rensea- 
a]jlu cause. Bill this mallokaia pndvt iHlonua to ifae duke of Surrey. lli« 
eails Df Wilbililn and MllalinrT, drairiiie to cbsnti Ivse Iba earl or Gloii- 
. TbajhaveBWol " ■" -'-'-"^ • .-..-.- .... 
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ther it were that Hereford incautiously divulged the 
secret, or that he betrajed t 1 d t ly to Richard, 
is uncerlain. But he ec ed d to attoud the 

monarch at Haywood ; 1 arg d his allegiance 



to communicate to the il Ih hi conversation ; 

and was remanded with j t appear before 

the parliament, and to hm t y particular to the 

cognizance of that tiibu 1 

Ac the appointed day th fhr t t (for the pioc- a. d. 
tors of the clergy were p se t) semhl d at Shrews- '3^^ 
l)ury; and their proceed ^ w m k d with the same ^''" 
obsequiousness to the w 11 ftl m h the same dis- ' 
regard of the liberties of the people, which they had 
evinced before the prorogation. 1°. Sir John Bussy, the 
speaker, demanded that the acts of Gloucester's parlia- 
ment, in the eleventh year of the king, should be re- 
pealed. As a preliminary, the judges and Serjeants at 
law were introduced, and commanded to give their opi- 
nion of the answers which had been returned by the 
former ju^s to the questions submitted to them at 
Nottingham. They unanimously replied, that to the 
eame questions they should have given the same an- 
swers*. Immediately tlie lords, the clergy, and the 
commons eepaiutely declared their assent ; and all the 
judgments, ordinances, and statutes of Gloucester's par- 
liament were repealed. 2°. It was evident that this act J""- 
of theirs might be reversed by their successors, with as 
much ease as thoy had reversed the acts of the eleventh 
year; and the speaker the nest day petitioned that the 
very attempt to invalidate any of the proceedings of the 
present sesMon should be declared treason. The king 
consulted the judges +, who replied that no greater se- 

we ran neiei trust them.— JlTer): Certainly not. Thoufh Ihc^ may not ac- 
™y«H heD'r'flDt Part', iii, W. 382. 
f Froiii these pniceedln^ It is pltin tliat tlie judges no longer sate In 
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cucity coulil be deviaed than the authority of parliament. 
At his request, liowever, the lords repeated their former 
oath on the ccoas of Canterbuiy ; the proctors of the 
clergy followed them ; and the knights of the shire 
standing round the king, with most of the citizens and 
burgesses, imitated their example. Richard then in- 
quired if it were possible to bind his successors; and, 
when he was informed that he could not, declared that 
he would at least solicit the pope to escommunicate the 
prince who should hereafter annul any act of the pre- 
sent parhament. A herald by proclamation asked the 
people if they would assent to this kiad of security; and 
they, raising their hands, proclaimed with loud shouts 
their assent *. 3°. Two days before the opening of the 
session the duke of Hereford had obtained a general 
pardon under the great seal for the treasons, misprisions, 
and offences, that he had ever committed t. He now 
n. appeared in parliament to prosecute the duke of Nor- 
• folk, and exhibited in writing the whole of the conver- 
sation between them. As if, however, he were conscious 
of guilt, and apprehensive of the royal sincerity, be re- 
turned the nest morning, threw himself on his knees 
before Richard, and addressed him in the followins; 
terms : " My liwre lord, there have been riots, troubles, 
" and evil deeds in your realm to the offence of you and 
" your royal estate ; and in them I know that I have 
" taken a part ; not, however, for an evil end, or to dis- 

cuulddeclQietTiattobetreasqi. which had not boeD sodeciarsd before 
hill that, were he alord nnd peer of [larlruiiLeiil, he would hdvt an&WHjcil 
Jig the Qthera kiad done. The net of lepaL is made *■ i>y llie klOiit vith 
*' til« aaaent of the lords epicita^ and Lemporal, of the Jivoctors ot tha 
■' eLergy, and of Ihe connnouH, aqd by the adviee ot tlie juilyea, nod ser- 
jeaUI." Ibld.aSS. 

• ProchiniB.llDn(euslftiil en audience de lout lepeuple crianli 

□re hantea vuLcea. q'il lolirpleit bD>et q'lLf Urilt A eeo pleiuemeut aaaeD- 
luz. ibidr 36D. 1 uotics Ima eircumuaaoe, l»«u»e it aervea 1u e^hiin 
those pasBa^ea in Dion viomt wrfteTB vhkh deicribe the people na ae- 
siating at the gieat cooHing, Bud teiUMug their apptoVBl by acdamatkm. 
The cuitom eeena tUU ttfbuve prsnileil. We Bud the people menlloned 
olaiiinllie arstparliameDtiiflheuextteign .... popnti>i[Ue diet! legnl 
galS"lij™4?5^'' ' P=r amen in ma """Jg^™||°^2. 
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" please you, as I did nat then kiiow that I was doing 
" wrong. But now, sir, 1 know it, and confess my fault. 
"Wherefore, sir, I cry you mercy, andbegyourpardon." 
The king im mediately assented to his petition, promised 
to 1)6 his good lord, and in a set speech announced to 
the several estates that he had granted hitn a full par- 
don *. 4°. Ricliard bad previously demanded an aid of Jan- 
the commons; and on the fourth day they voted him,^'' 
with the assent of the lords, a tenth and a half, and a 
fifteenth and a Iialf ; and in addition, as if they sought 
\a render him independent of parliament, granted him 
the tax on wool, wool-felts, and hides, not ibr a short 
and determinate pei'iod as usual, but for the whole terni 
of his natural life. Sueh liberality required a return on 
his part ; and he published a general charter of pardon 
for all offences against the crown ; but with tills most 
curious exception, that no benefit should be derived 
from it, if either lords or commons in future parliaments 
should impeach the grant, which had been now made to 
him of a revenue for life'f-. 5°. But the most unconsti- 
tutional act of the session still remains. It had been 
usual in former times to dismiss the members as soon 
as the public business was terminated, and to detain a 
committee of lords and justices to hear and determine 
such petitions as had been presented and not answered. 
A similar committee was now appointed of twelve peers 
andsix commoners, of whom one half was requu-ed to be 
present at the deliberations ; but they were not only in- 
vested with the powers of the ancient committees, but 
also authorised to "hear, examme, and deiermine all 
" matters and subjects which had been moved in pce- 
" sence of tlie king, with all the dependencies thereof:" 
words of indefinite and therefore of the more dangerous 

• Rol. Pari, fit 3SJ. Tvam thin onxifty of Honry lo oblain hia pardoa. 
In his favour bv Rlohard b fcw montlia befure. I ■m IncUnnd lo mspece 
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tendoney, under the colour of which tlie committee ar- 
rogated to itself all tho powers and functions of a full 
parliament. To it was referred the charge ivhich had 
been brought against the dute of Norfolk*. 

That nobleman had not thought proper to attend Ida 
duty in parliament : but he sun'endered on proclama- 
tion ; and was iniioduced to Richard at Oswaldstre. 

Feb. He loudly maintained his innocence against hia accuser; 

23. and, bending his knee, said !« the king: "My dear lord, 

" with your leave, if 1 may answer your cousin, I say 

" that Homy of Lancaster is a liar ; and in what he has 

■' said, and would say, of me, lies like a lalse traitor as 

jjjjj, " he is." Richard ordered both parlies into custorly ; 

19, ' and, proceeding to Bristol, with the assent of his com- 
mittee of parliament, determined causes and published 
laws in tho same form as if the two houses were sitting. 
Ho even enacted that these new statutes should possess 
equal authority with those which had been passed in the 
last parliament; that any man who should seek to annul 
or repeaZ them should suffer the penalties of treason ; 
and that every prelate before he received his temporal- 
ties, every tenant of the crown before he obtained liveiy 
of his lands, should take an oath to observe all laws, or- 
dinances, and judgments, as well those made by the 
king in the late parliament, as those made by him since 
its dissolution, with the assent of the committee, to 
opposu every endeavour to alter or revoke them, and to 
pursue with all his might every man who should in- 
fringe thera, till the offender had suffered the punish- 
ment of his treason. At the same time it was deter- 
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mined that Ihe controversy between tlio two dukes 
should be referred to a high court of chivaliy *. 

For this purpose, tlie barons, baanerets, and knights 
of England, were summoned to assemble at Windsor. 
The appellant and appellee were produced before them ; April 
Hereford peraisted iu the charge ; and Norfolk, though ^9- 
he acknowledged that he had spoken disrespectfully of 
certain lords, denied every expression which seemed to 
reflect on the king's character.f As no witnesses could 
be called, and the truth could not be elicited by confront- 
ing Ihe parties, it was determined to efe tl e de 'so 
to the judgment of God ; and by a ard of tl e cou t, 
wager of battle was joined, to be ibugl t at Co e t y o 
the 16th of September. On the appomted daj th om 'ii'pl. 
balants entered the lists, in p esenoe of the k g the 16- 
committee of parliament, and a raneiae assambi e 
of people. Hereford made n tl a lem ty the s gn t 
the cross : Norfolk esclaimed God spe d the ht 
The former, pushing forward his sh eld, and fixi g 1 s 
lance in its rest with the po t to a da 1 is ad e ay 
advanced a few paces: the latte ma ned mo nie s 
at his station ; and the king, throwing down hia warder, 
took, in the language of the age, the battk into his own 
bands. He could not, he said, suffer a combat, which, 
whatever might be the event, would involve in indelible 
disgrace one of two persons, who were both allied to him 
in blood, and both bore his arms^. The comhatants 
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were then conducted back to fheir seats, and awaited in 
anxious suspense the determination of tfae king, who 
was employed in consultation viith the committee of par- 
liament. At length tlie royal pleasute was announced, 
first to the appellant, and then to the appellee To pre- 
serve the puhlic tranquillity, and pie\ent quarrels be- 
tween the two parties and their adherents, the duke of 
Hereford was ordered to quit the kingdom within the 
space of four months, and to remain m exile foi the 
term of ten years : but at the same time it was declared 
that he had honourably performed his duty in prosecut- 
ing the appeal, till the king had taken the battle into 
his own hands. The judgment of the duke of Norfolk 
was more severe. He was ordered to quit tlie cealra at 
the same time, to go a pilgrim to the Holy Land, and to 
remain in banishment for the rest of his life, in Ger- 
many, Hungary, or Bohemia : not that lie had not ho- 
nourably performed his duty against his adversary, but 
because he had, according to his own confession, endea- 
voured to excite dissension among the gi'eat lords, and 
had both publicly and privately opposed the repeal of 
the acis of Gloucester's parliament. Moreover, as he 
had been guilty of neglect in his government of Calais, 
and was in considerable arrears to the king, it was 
awarded that all his lands should be taken into the king's 
hand, to be apphed to the payment of bis debts, reserv- 
ing the sum of one thousand pounds a-year for his own 
use. Finally, both were forbidden, under the penalty of 
treason, to have any communication with Thomas, late 
archbishop of Canterbury, or with each other, during the 
time of their exile*. Before their departure they re- 
spectively obtained a few favours of the king, and in par- 
ticular a permission by patent to appoint attorneys to 

», Ths kins geut to bim al Calais u pieEaDt of 1000 niBtka. PeiL Re> 

taiAt,sea. 
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take possession of such inheritances as m!ghl, fall to 
them in their ahsence, though they could not actually 
perform homage or swear fealty. Hereford repaired to a.d. 
Paris: Norfolk, after o short residence in Germaay, 1399. 
visited Jerusalem, and in his return died of a broken ?^P'' 
heart at Venice*. 

Richard now saw himself triumphant over all his op- 
ponentfi. The last of the lords appellants had been ba- 
nished; and even bis uncles, through affection or fear, 
seconded all his measui'es. He had attained what seems 
for some time to have been the great abject of his policy. 
He had placed himself above the control of the law. 
By the gcant of a subsidy for life he was relieved ftom 
the necessity of meeting his parliameut ; with the aid of 
Ilia committee, the members of which proved the obse- 
quious ministers of his will, be could issue wl^at new 
ordinances he pleased ; and a former declaration by the 
two houses, that he was as free as any of his predeces- 
sors, was conveuiently interpreted to release him from 
the obligations of those statutes which he deemed hos- 
tile to the royal prerogative. But ho had forfeited all 
that populai'ity which he had earned during the last ten 
years ; and the security in which he indulged hurried 
liim on to other acts of despotism, which inevitably led 
to his ruin. He raised money by forced loans ; he com- 
pelled the judges to expound the law accordin)^ to his 
own prejudices or caprice ; he required the forn.er ad- 
herents of Gloucester to purchase and repurchase char- 
ters of pardon ; and, that he might obtain a more plen- 
tiful harvest of fines and amercements, puL et once se- 
venteen tiounties out of the protection of the law, under 
Ihe pretence that they had favoured his enemies in the 
rencontre at Radcot bridge. The duke of L,incaster did pgij, 
not survive the banishment of his son more threa months ; 3. 
and the exile expected to succeed by his attorneys to 
the ample estates of Ma fiither. But Richard now dia- 
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covered that his banishment, like an outlawry, had ren- 
Mar. dered him incapable of inheriting property. At a great 
'^- council, vncludiag the committee of parlianietit, it waa 
held, that the patents granted, both to hita and his anta- 
gonist, were illegal, and therefore void ; and all the 
members present were sworn to support that deter mina- 
Apriltion*. Henry Bowet, who had procured the patent for 
"■ the duke of Hereford, was even condemned, for that 
imaginary oSence, to suffer f^e punishment of treason ; 
though, on account of his character, his life was spared 
on condition that he should abjure the kingdom for ever t. 
This iniquitous proceeding seems to have exhausted the 
patience of the nation. Henry (on the death of his father 
he had assumed the title of duke of Lancaster) had long 
been the idol of the people; and the voluntary assem- 
blage of thousands to attend him on his last departure 
from London might have warned Richard of the ap- 
proaching danger. The feeling of their own wrongs 
had awakened among them a spirit of resistance ; the 
new injury offered to their Ibivourite pointed bim out to 
them as their leader. Consultations were held ; plans 
were formed; the dispositions of the great lords were 
sounded ; and the Ytbole nation appeared in a ferment. 
Yet it was in this moment, so pregnant with danger, 
that the infatuated monarch determined to leave his 
kingdom. His cousin and heir, the earl of March, had 
i.n. ^s®'! surprised and slain by apartyof Irisn; and, in his 
1398.eagemess to revenge the loss of a relation, he despised 
the advice of his friends, and wilfully shut his eyes to 
the designs of his enemies. 

Having appointed hisuncle,tbednkeof York, regent, 
during his absence, the king assisted at a solemn mass 
at Windsor, chanted a collect himself, and made iris 
offering. At the door of the church he took wine and 
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gpiees witU his young queen ; and lifting iier up in liis 
aims, repeatedly kissed her, saying, " Adieu, raaddm, 
'' adieu, till we meet again," From Windsor, aceomjia- 
nieil by severa,! notilemeii,hs proceeded to Bristol, where 
the report of plots and conspiracies reached him, and 
was received with contempt, AtMilford Haven hejoined May 
his aiiny, and embarking in a fleet of two hundred sail, ^■ 
arrived in a few days in the port of Walerford. His gj^' 
cousin the duke of Albemarle had been ordered to follow 
with a hundred more ; and three weeks were consumed 
hi waiting for that nobleman, whose delay was after- 
wards attributed to a secret understanding with the 
king's enemies. At length Richard led his forces from June 
Kilkenny against the Irish : several of the inferior chiefs 23. 
hastened barefoot, and with halters round their necks, 
to implore his mercy ; but MCMurchad spumed the idea 
of submission, and boasted that he would extirpate the 
invaders. He dared not indeed meet them in open 
combat; but it was his policy to flee before them, and 
draw them into woods and morasses, wheio they could 
neither fight with advantage, nor pi-ucuru subsistence* 
The want of provisions and the clamour of the suldieis 
compelled Ihe kingCo give up the pursuit, and to dnect 
his march towards Dublin; and M'Murchad, when he 
eould no longer impede their progress, solicited and ob- 
tained a parley with the earl of Gloucester, the com- 
mander of the rear guai'd. The chieftain was an athletic 
man r he came to the conference mounted on a g*ey 
charger, which had cost him four hundred head of cattle ; 
and brandished wifh ease and dexterity a heavy spear 
in his hand. He seemed willing la became the norai- 
nal vassal of the king of England, but rcAised to submit 
to any conditions. Richard set a price on his head, pro- 
eaeded to Dublin, and at the expiration of a fortnight, 

WitDBiH tells ua that more Ih^n a IhQusourl nienlvere'riiaiili Ih^t day.'"" 
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was joined by the duke of Albemarle with men and 
jivovisions. This seasonable supply enabied Mm to 
recotamence the pursuit of M'Murebad; but while he 
was thus occupied with objects of inferior interest in 
Ireland, a revolution had ocouicod in England, which 
eventually deprived him both of his crown and his 
life*. 

When the king sailed to Ireland, Henry of Boling^ 
broke, the new duke of Lancaster, resided in Paris, 
where he was hospitably entertained, hut at Uie same 
time naiTowly watched by the French monarch. About 
Christmas he bad offered his hand to Marie, one of the 
daughters of the duke of BeiTy. The jealousy of Richard 
was alarmed : the earl of Salisbury hastened to Paris to 
I'emonstrate against the marriage of a daughter of France 
With an English 'traitor,' and, suitinghis conduct to his 
words, the envoy, having accomplished his object, re- 
turned without deigning to speak to the exile. Whilst 
Henry Was brooding over these injuries, the late pri- 
mate, or nominal bishop of St. Andrews, secretly left 
his house at Cologne, and in the disguise of a friar pro- 
cured an interview with the duke at the hotel de Viu- 
ehestert. The result of their meeting was a determina- 
tion to return to England during the king's absence. 
To elude the suspicions of the French ministei-s, Henry 
procured permission to visit the duke of Bretagne; and, 
on his arrival at Nantes, hired three small vessels, with 
which he sailed firom Vannes to seek his fortune in Eng- 
land. His whole retinue consisted only of the arch- 
bishop, the son of the late earl of Arundel, fifteen lances, 
and a few servants. After hovering for some days on 
July the eastern coast, he landed at Ravenspurn in York- 
4. shire, [Uid was immediately joined by the two powerful 
earls nf North uraberiaud and Westmorland; before 
whom, in the white friars at Doncaster, he declared u[>on 
wth, that his only object was to recover the iiajiunrA 
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^nd estates wbicli had belonged to his iitther, and bound 
himself not to ailranoe any claim to the ctown *. 

Tlie duke of Votk, to whom the king bad intrusted 
the government during his absence, was acouratclj' in- 
formed of his motions, and had summoned the retainers 
of the crown to join the noyal standard at St. Albans. 
There is, however, reason to believe that he was not 
hearty in the cause which it was his duty to support. 
He must have viewed with pity the unmerited misfor- 
tunes of one nephew, and have condemned the violent 
and thoughtless career of the other ■■ and fi-om the fate 
of his brother Gloucester, and the cruel and unjust 
treatment of the only sou of bis brother, John of Ghent, 
he could not draw any very flattering conclusion with 
respect to the stability of bis own family. Whether it 
was from suspicion of his fidelity, or from the disincli- 
nation of the chief barons to draw the sword against one 
who dernanded nothing more than his right, the favoui'- 
ites of Richard became alarmed for their own safety. Jiily 
The earl of Wiltshire, with Bussy and Greene, members "- 
of the committee of parliament, had heen appointed to 
wait on the young queen at Wallingford : but they sud- 
denly abandoned their charge, and fled with precipita- 
tion to Bristol. York himself followed with tlie army 
in the same direction. It might be that, to relieve him- 
self from responsibility, he wished to bo in readiness to 
deliver up the command on the expected arrival of 
Richard from Ireland ; but at the same time he left open 
the road ftom Yorkshire to the metropolis, and allowed 
the adventurer to pursue his object without impediment. 
Henry was already on his march. The snowball in- 
creased as it roiled along, and the small number of forty 
followers, with whom he had landed, swelled by the time 
tiiat he had reached St Albans to sixty thousand men. 
He was preceded by his messengers and letters, stating 
not only his own wrongs, but also the grievances of the 
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piiuple, aiid afflrmiiig that the revenue of tbe kingdom 
hadbcoalet out to farm to the rapacity of Scrope.Bussj', 
and Greene. In all those lordships which had been the 
inheriCaDce of hia iamily he was received with enthu- 
siasm ; in London by a pi'oeeasion of the clei^ and 
people, with addresses of congratulation, and presents, 
and offers of service. His stay ia the capiial was short. 
Having flattered the citizens, and conhrmed them in 
their' attachment to liis person, he turned to the west, 
and entered Evesham, on the same day on which York 
reached Berkeley. After an interchange of messages 
July tliey met in the church of the castle ; and, before they 
27. separated, the doom of Richard was sealed. That the 
regent consented to the actual deposition of his nephew, 
does not necessarily follow ; he might only have sought 
his reformation by putting it out of his power to govern 
amiss: but he betrayed the trust which had been reposed 
in him, united hia force with that of Honry, and com- 
manded Sir Peter Courtenay, mho held the castle of 
Bristol for the king, to open its gates. That officer, pro- 
testing that he acknowledged no authority in the duke 
of Lancaater, obeyed the mandate of the regent. The 
next morning the three fugitives, the earl of Wiltshire, 
ISussy and Greene, were executed by order of the con- 
stable and marshal of the host. The duke of York re- 
mained at Bristol : Hemy with hia own forces proceeded 
j^„„ to Chester to secure tliat city, and awe the men of 
S. Cheshire, tlie most devoted adherents of tlie king. 

We may now return to Richard in Ireland. It must 
appear strange, but Henry had been in England a fort- 
night, before the king, in consequence, it waa said, at 
the terapeatuous weather, had heard of hia landing. 
July. The intelligence appears to have provoked indignation 
18. as much as alarm. "Ha!" he exclaimed, "fair uncle 
" of ]-anfiaater, God reward your soul 1 Had I believed 
" you, this roan would not have injured me. TJivice 
" have I pardoned him ; this is his fourth offence." But 
he referred the matter to his council, and was advised 
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to cross over to England immediBtely with the ships 
which had brought th& I'einforcement under lie duke 
of Albemarle That nobleman, however, insidiously, as 
it was afterwards ycetended, diverted him from this in- 
tention. The earl of Salisbury received orders to sail 
immediately with his own retainers, a body of one hun- 
dred men, and to summon to the royal standard the 
natives of Wales; Richard promised to follow in the 
fleet flora Waterford in the course of six days. The earl 
obeyed: the men of Wales and Cheshire answered the 
call ; and a gallant host collecied at Conway. But 
Richard appeared not according to his promise ; dis- 
tressing reports were circulated among the troops ; and 
the royalists, having waited fbr him almost a fortnight, 
disbanded in spite of the tears and entreaties of their 
commander. At last, on the eishtoenth day, the king Augi 
arrived in MilfoM Haven with the dukes of Albemarle, 5. 
Exeter, and Surrey, the earl of Worcester, the bishops of 
London, Lincoln, and Carlisle, and several thousands of 
the troops, who had accompaniedhim to Ireland. With 
such a force, had it been feithful, he might have made a 
stand against his antagonist : but on the second morn- 
ing when he arose, he observed from his window that 
the greater part had disappeared. A council was im- 
mediately summoned, and a proposal made that the king 
should flee by sea to Bordeaux : but the duke of Eseter 
objected that to quit the kingdom in such cii'cum stances 
was to abdicate the throne. Let them proceed to the 
army at Conway. There they might bid defiance to the 
enemy ; or at all events, as the sea would still be open, 
might thence set sail to Guienne. His opinion prevail- 
ed ; and at nightfall the king, in the disguise of a Fran- 
ciscan Iriar, his two brothers of Exeter and Smrey, the 
earl of Gloucesler, the bishop of Carlisle, sir Stephen 
Scrope, and sir William Feriby, with eight others, stole 
away from the army, and directed their route towai-ds 
CotLway. Their flight was soon known. The royal 
treasure, which Richard left behind him, was plundered ; 
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Albemarle, Worcester, and most of the leaders, hast- 
ened to pay their eoiirt to Henry ; the rest attempted 
in small hodies to make their wayto their own counties, 
but were in most instances plundered and ill treated hy 
the Welsh". 

The royal party with some difficulty hut without any 
accident reached Conway, where, to theii' utter disap- 
pointment, instead of a numerous force, they found only 
Itig. the earl of Salisbury with a hundred men. In this 
'■ emergency the king's hrotliora undertook to Tisit Henry 
at Chester, and to sound his intentions ; and during 
their absence Richard, with Ihe earl of Salisbury, exa- 
mined the castles of Beaumaris and Caruai'von ; but 
ftading them without garrisons or prorisions, the dis- 
consolate wanderers returned to theii- former quaitere. 

When the two dukes were admitted into the pi'esence 
of Henry, they bent the knee, and acquainted him with 
their message from the king. He took little notice of 
Surrey, whom he afterwards confined in the castle ; but 
leading Exeter aside, spoke with him in private, and 
gave him, instead of the harf, the king's livery, his own 
badge of the rose. "Bat no entreaties could induce him 
to allow them t« return. Exeter was observed to drop 
a tear ; when the duke of Albemarle said to him taunt- 
ingly, " Fair cousin, he not angry. If it please God, 
" things shall go well." 

The immediate object of Henry was bt secure the 
Foyal person. He was gratified to learn from the envoys 
the pkce of Richard's retreat, and detained them at 
Chester, that the king, instead of making his escape, 
might await their return. His flrst care was to take 

, „daniilar<i3iniin>ti,r itha-hHin niihllatioil In n*! 
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possession of the treasure wLith the king had deposited 
in the strong castle of Holt ; his next to despatch the 
earl of Northumberland at the head of four hundi'ed 
men at arras and a thousand archers to Conway, with 
instructions not lo display his force, lest the king should 
put to sea, but by artful speeches and promises to draw 
him out of tho fortress, and then make him prisoner. 
The earl took possession in his journey of the castles of 
Flint and Rhuddlan ; and a few miles beyond the latter, 
placing his men in concealment under a rock, roiie for- 
ward with only Eve attendants to Conway. He was Aug, 
readily admitted ; and to the king's anxious inquiries '"■ 
about his brothers, replied, that he had left them well at 
Chester, and had brought a letter from the duke of 
Exeter. In it that nobleman said, or rather was made 
to say, that full credit might be given to the offers of the 
bearer. These offers were, that Richard should promise 
to govern and judge his people by law ; that the dukes 
ofExelerand Surrey, the earl of Salisbury, the bishop 
of Carlisle, and Maudelin, the king's chaplain, should 
submit to a trial in pa,rliameiit, on the charge of having 
advised the assassination of Gloucester; that Henry 
should be made grand justiciary of the kingdom, as his 
ancestors had been for one hundred years ; and that, on 
the concession of these terms, the duke should come to 
Flint, ask the king's pardon on hia knees, and accom- 
pany or follow him to London, Richard consulted his 
friends apart. He expressed his approbation of the ar- 
ticles ; but bade them secretly he assured that no con- 
sideration should induce him lo abandon them on tlieir 
trial, and that he would grasp the first opportimity of 
being revenged on his and Uieir enemies; "for there 
" were some among them whom he would Hay alive ; 
" whom he would never spare for all the gold in the 
" land." Northumberland was then sworn lo the ob- 
servance of the conditions. He took his oath on the 
host; and, " like Judas," says the writer, "perjured hira- 
" self on the body of our Lord." 
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Aa Northumberland departed to make arrangements 
for the interview at Flint, the king said to him: "I rely, 
" my lord, on your faith. Remember your oath, and 
" the God who heard it," Soon afterwards he followed 
with hia friends and their seiTaiits, to the number of 
twenty-two. They came to a steep dedivily, to (he left 
of which was the sea, and on the right a lofty rock over- 
hanging the road. The king dismounted, and was de- 
scending on foot, when he auddenly exclaimed, "I am 
" betrayed. God of Paradise, aaaiat me t Do you not 
" see banners and pennons in the valley ?" Northum- 
berland with eleven others mot them at the moment, 
and affected to be ignorant of the circumstance, " Earl 
" of Northumljerland," said the king, " if I thought you 
" capable of betraying me, it is not too late to return." 
— " You cannot return." the earl replied, seizing the 
king's bridle ; " I have promised to conduct you to the 
" duke of Lancaster." By this time he was joined by a 
hundred lances, and two hundred archers on horaeback ; 
»nd Richard, seeing it impossible to escape, exclaim- 
ed : " May the God, en whom you laid your hand, re- 
" ward you and your accomplices at the last day !" and 
then turning to his friends, added : ■' We are betrayed ; 
" but remember that our Lord was also sold, and deli- 
" vered into the bands of his enemies." 

They dined at Rhuddlaii, and reached Flint in the 
evening. The king, as soon as he was left with his 
friends, abandoned himself to the rellectiona which hia 
melancholy situation inspired. He frequently upbraided 
himself with liia past indulgence to his present oppo- 
nent : "Fool that I was I" he exclaimed; "thrice did I 
" save the life of this Henry of Lancaster, Once my 
" dear uncle his fether, on whom the Lord have mercy [ 
" would have put him to death for hia treason and vil- 
" lany. God of Paradise I I rode all night to save him ; 
" and his father delivered him to me, to do with him 
" as I pleased. How true is the saying, that we have 
" no greater enemy than the man whom wo have pre ■ 
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*' served from the gallows ! Another time he drew his 
" sword on me, in tbe chamber of the queen, on whom 
" God have mercy I He was a!so the accomplice of the 
" duke of Gloucester, and the eatl of Ai'undel : he oon- 
" sented to ray murder, to that of his tUther, and of all 
" my council. By St. John, I forgave him all ; norwould 
" I believe hia fether, who more than once pronounced 
" him desflrving of death," 

The unfortunate king rose after a sleepless night, Aug, 
heard mass, and ascended the tower to watch the arrival ^^■ 
of his oppon a A 1 g 1 h a he army, amounting 
to eighty th and m w nd a g the beach till 

It reached h 1 and d d from sea to sea. 

He shudde d and w pt, a d ursed the earl of Nor- 
thumberland b wa a d d wn by the arrival of 
archbishop Aru de he d ke A beraark, and the 
eaci of Wo Th y k R chard, who draw- 

ing the prelate apait, held a long conversation with him, 
Afier their departure he again mounted the tower, and 
surveying the host of his enemies, exclaimed; "Good 
" LoiJ God t I commend myself into thy holy keeping, 
" and cry thee mercy, that thou wouldst pardon all my 
" sins. If they put me to death I will take it patiently, 
" as thou didflt for us all." Northumberland had 
ordered dinner ; and the earl of Salisbury, the bishop, 
and the two knights, sir Stephen Scrope, and sir William 
Ferihy, sate with the kii^ at the same table by his or- 
der ; for since they were all companions in misfortune, 
he would allow no distinction among them. While he 
was eating, unknown persons entered the hall, insulting 
him with sarcasms and throats : as soon as he rose, he 
was summoned into the court to receive the duke of 
Lancaster. Henry came forward in complete armour, 
with the exception of his helmet. As soon as be saw 
the king, ha bent liis knee, and advancing afew paces, 
he repeated his obeisance' with his cap in his hand. 

• 1 have siloptcil Ihe mailer nuinlKC. Tlie HuI^bd MS.iw(U>H (a 
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" Fair cousin cf Lancaster," soid RieharJ, ur.cuvering 
himself, " you are right welcome." — " My Lord," — 
answered the duke, " I am come before my time. But 
" I will show you the reason. Your people complain that 
" for the space of twenty, or two-and- twenty years, 
" you have ruled them rigorously ; but, if it please 
" God, I will help you to govern hotter." The king 
replied : " Fair cousin, siace it pleaseth you, it pleaseth 
" us well," Henry tJion addressed himself successively 
to the bishop and the knights, hut refused to notice the 
eail- The king's horses were immediately ordered; 
and tn'o lean and miserable animals were brought out, 
on which Richarf and Salisbury mounted, and amidst 
the fiouiish of trumpets and shouts of triumph followed 
the duke into Chester. 

At Chester writs were issued in the king's name for 
the meeting of parliament, a.id the preservation of the 
peace*. Henry dismissed the greater part of his army, 
and prepared to conduct his prisoner to the capital. At 
LichHeld Richard seized a favourable moment to let 
^„|,_ himself down from his window, but was retaken in the 
24. garden, ai.d from that moment was constantly guarded 
by ten or twelve armed men. In the neighbourhood of 
London they separated. Henry, accompanied by the 
Aug, mayor and principal citizens, proceeded to St. Paul's, 
30. prayed before the high altar, and wept a fow minutes 
over the lomh of his father : the king was sent to West- 
minster, and thence on the following day to the Tower, 
and as he went along, was greeted with curses, and the 
Aug. appellation of " the bastard," a word of ominous import, 
^'' and prophetic of his approaching degradation i: 

When the duke first landed in England, he had sworn 
on the gospels tliat his only object was to vindicate his 
right to the honours and possessions of the house of 
Lancaster. If this was the truth, his ambition had 
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graivn with his good fottune. He now aspired to ex- 
change the coronet of a duke for the crown of a Idiig. 
Ciin we believe that ho would meet with opposition from 
his associates, the Percies? yet, so woare assured. They, 
however, by their perfidy, had given themselves a mas- 
ter. Their retainers had been already dismissed; and 
the friends of Richard abhorred them as the worst of 
traitors. They had therefore no cesource but to submit, 
and to second the desigci of Lancaster *. After several 
consultations it was resolved to combine a solemn re- 
nunctation of the royal authority on the part of Richard, 
with an act of deposition on the part of the two houses 
of parliameat, in the hope that those whose scruples 
should not be satisfied with the one, might acquiesce in 
tlie other. To obtain the first, the royal captive was 
assailed ivith promises and threats. Generally he aban- 
doned himself to lamentation and desi:air ; occasionally 
he exerted that spirit which he had formerly displayed. 
" Why am I thus guarded ?" he asked one day, " Am I 
" your ting or youc prisoner?" — " You are my king, 
" sir," replied the duke with coolness ; " but the coun- 
" oil of your realm has thought proper to place a guard 
" about you-" On the day befoi'e the meeting of parlia- St 
meat a deputation of prelates, barons, knights, and'' 
lawyers, waited on the captive in the Tower, and re- 
minded him, that in the castle of Conway, while he was 
perfectly his own master, he had promised to resign the 
crawn on account of bis own incompetency to govern. 
On his reply that he was ready to perform his promise, 
a paper was given him to read, in which he was made 
to absolve all his subjects from their fealty and allegi- 
ance, torenoimce of his own accord all kingly authority, 
to acknowledge himself incapable of reigning, and wor- 
thy for his past demerits to he deposed, and to swear by 
the huly gospels that he would never act, nor, as &r as 

* H»rdjng bj Bllia. 3S1— 6. Ho was \»alM to the Percies ; Ihut he 
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in niTii lay, suffer any other person to act, in oppo t oo 
to this resignation. He then added, as fiom 1 mself 
that if it were in his power to name his success le 
would choose his cousin of Laneaster, who wa ] e t 
and to whom he gave his ring, which he too! f om his 

Such is the account of this transaction inserted hy the 
order of Henry in the rolls of parliament ; an account, 
the accuracy of which is liable to strong suspicion. It 
is difficult to helieve that Richard had so much com- 
niand over his feelia;;? as to bihave with that cheerful- 
ness which is lepeatedly noticed in the record; and the 
assertion that he had promised to resign the crown, 
when he saw Northuinherland m the castle of Conway, 
is not only contradictory to tiie statement of the two 
eye-witnesses, hut also in itself bis;hly improbahle. 
From the fite of Edward II with which he had so 
ol^n heen threatened, he must have known that it was 
bettor to flee to his transmarine dominions, which were 
still open to him, tlian to resign his crown, and remain 
a prisoner m the custodj of his successor. 
Sept. The nest day the two houses met amid-t a great con- 
30. course of people in Wostrainster halL Th d k ii- 
pied his usual seat near the throne, wh h was empty, 
and covered with cloth of gold. Tl o g at n f the 
king was read ; each member stand ng h pi ce 
signified his acceptance of it aloud a d th pe pie 
with repeated shouts expressed the app -obat on. 
Henry now proceeded to the second p t fh plan the 
act of deposition. For this purpose the coronation oath 
■was first read ; thirty-three articles of impeachment 
followed, in which it was contended that Richard had 
violated that oath ; and thence it was concluded that 
he had by his misconduct forfeited his title to the throne. 
Of the articles, those which bear the hardest on the king 
4re the part which he was supposed to have had in the 

•Rot FaH.ili.tiS.W- 
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daatli of the duke of Gloucester, his leiocifion of the 
pardons formerlj granted to that prince and bis ad- 
herents, and his despotic conduct since the dissolution 
of parliament. Of the remainder, wme are irivolous 
many might, with equal reason, ha^e been objected ti 
each or his predecessoi s and the othoDi rest on the un 
supported assertion of men whose inteiest it was to 
paint him in the blackest colours No opposition had 
been anticipated, nor isaij mentioned on the rolls 
but we ace told that the bishop ot Carlisle (o the asto- 
nishment of the Lancasliiais lose and demanded ibr 
Richard what ought, nit to he refused to th( 
criminal, (he right of being eonft'onted with his accuse 
and for parliament what it might justly claim, the op- 
portunity of learning from the king's own mouth, 
whether the resignation of the crown, whbh had been 
attributed to bim, were his own spontaneous act *. If 
Merka actually made such a speech, he must have stood 
alone : no one was ibund to second it : the house fcAeA 
the deposition of Richard; and eight commissioners 
ascending a tribunal erected before the throne, pro- 
nounced him degraded from the state and authority of 
hing, on the ground that he notoriously deserved such 
punishment, and had acknowledged it under his hand 
and seal on the preceding day. Sir William Thimyng, 
chief justice, was appointed to notify the sentence to the 
captive, who meekly replied, that he looked not after the 

• Rot P»il. 417— *2a Thre fact was first called in queation bj Kcnnet 

■tier Ibe cirtun of Blobud, tbat iw infeniKe oan be saf><ly drawn ttDn 
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royal authoiity, but hopsd his cousin woull I owl 
lord to him*. 

The rightful possessoi was now removed ion the 
throne. But, supposing it to be vaoaiit, what p eten 
sions could Henry of Lancaster advance to it B3 the 
law of auocession it belonged to the dee enlanta f 
Lionel, the third son of Edward III. ; and tl la m 

it is said, had been formally recognised in pa 1 araent 
All waited in anxious suspense, till the duke ug 
from his seat, and forming with great solemn ty the 
sign of the cross on his forehead and breast, p noun ed 
the following words : " In the name of the Fatl e 8 
" and Holy Ghostjl, Henry of Lancaster, challen etl a 
" realm of England, and che crown, with all the mem 
" bers and appurtenances, as that I am descended by 
"right line of blood, coming from the good lord, king 
" Henry HI., and through iliat right that God, of his 
" grace, hath sent me witb help of my kin and of my 
" friends to recover it : the which realm was in point to 
" be undone for default of governance, and undoing of 
" good laws." In these extraordinary terms did Lan- 
caster advance his pretensions, artfully intermixing an 
undefined claim of inheritance t witli those of conquest 



o( Potl"iaL Heiiry IV. ElimljeUi, duchCBs of EiLeter. 

ig from Uie diiks of Clureui^a, Ihc elder brnt^ei of Jolin of 
teraotlier'8 side, because slie »iis Bprunir frum Eilniuud 
tnnger IjcrUier nl Edwai-d 1, It WHS ^leleoded that Ed- 
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Biiil expedieney ; wid rather liintiug at each, than in- 
sisting on either. But, howevoi' difficult it might be to 
understand the ground, the object of hia challenge was 
perfectly intelligible. Boih houses admitted it unani- 
mouily ; and, as a conilmiation, Henry produced the 
ring and seal which Richard had previously delivered 
to him. The archbishop of Canterbury now took him 
by the band, and led him to the throne. He knelt for 
a few minutes in prayer on the steps, arose, and was 
seated in it by the two archbishops. As soou as the 
acclamations had subsided, the primate stepping for- 
ward, made a short harangue, in which he undertook to 
prove that a monarch iu the vigour of manhood was a 
blessing, a young and inexperienced prhice was a curse 
to a people. At the conclusion the king rose : — " Sirs," 
said he, " I thank God, and you, spiritual and temporal, 
" and all estates of the land : and do you to wit, it is not 
" my will that no man think that by way of conquest I 
" would disinherit any man of his heritage, franchises, 
" or other rights that him ought to have, nor put him 
" out of that that he has, and has had by the good laws 
" and customs of the realm ; except those persons that 
" has been gainst the good purpose, and the common 
" profit of the realm*.'' 

With the authority of Richard had expired that of 
the parliament, and of the royal officers. Henry im- 
mediately summoned the same parliament, to meetOi 
again in six days, appointed new officers of the crown,"' 
and as soon as he had received their oaths, retired in 
state to the royal apartments- Thus ended this event- 
ful day, with the deposition of Richard of Bordeaux, 
and the succession <^ his cousin, Henry of Boling* 
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The features of Richai-d were handsome, but feminine ; 
his manners abrupt ; his utteranne einbavrassed. He 
possessed some taste for literature, and occasionallj 
gave indieatioua of resolution and spirit. But he was 
passionately fond of parade and pleasure ; and the loss 
of his crown has been sometimes attributed to his ex- 
travagance and pecuniary exactions. It would, how- 
ever, be difficult to prove that his expenses were greater 
than those of his predecessors: it ia certain that his 
demands on the purses of hia subjecta wei'e considerably 
less. " What concern have you,'" he once observed to 
the commons, " with the establishment of my house- 
" hold as long as I maintain it without asking you &i 
"assistance*?" His misfortunes may be more cor- 
rectly traced to the early age at which he mounted the 
throne, and to the precautions taken by his mother and 
her friends to defeat the supposed designs of his uncles. 
By these he was estranged from the princes of his blood, 
whose pride refused to pay court to a boy ; and whose 
neglect compelled him to lix bis affections on his minis- 
ters and companions +. Jealousies and rivalry ensued, 
which ended in the celebrated commissioa of govern- 
ment, and the ruin, perhaps originally undeserved, of 
the royal favourites. When the king had recovered the 
eseroiae of his authority, he reigned ill comparative 
tranquillity for a long period ; but his conduct in the 
twenty-first and twenty -second years of his reign be- 
trayed such a thirst for revenge, and habit of dissimula- 
tion, such despotio notioDs of government, and so fixed 
a purpose of ruling without control, that no reader can 
be surprised at the catastrophe which foUowed. Wo 
may, indeed, abhor the wilea by which he was en- 
snared; may sympathise with him in his prison; and 

• Rot. Patl. 339. Riohiiisl appears troni his »111 b; linve placeii Bffvfivil 
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may condemn Ihe policy which aiterwatdE bereaved him 
of life ; but at the same lime we must acknowledge 
that he deserved to he abandoned by the puople, on 
whose liberties he had trampled, and to forfeit that 
authority which he sought to exalt above the laws and 
oanHtitutioa of his country. 
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CONTEMPORARY 



i.n. The new king assumed the name of Henry IV^ and 
1399. ,vas crowned within a fortnight after the depusition oi 
^'^'' his predecessor, on the anniveraarj of the day on which 
he went into banishment. The ceremony was performed 
alter the usual manner, hnt with this addition, that the 
sword, which he wore when he landed at Ravenspiim, 
was borne Dated, on his left hand, by the earl of North- 
umberland, during the procession *. 

•'Hiecatl ifceivedlhe Isle of Mnn, which Iiul hfli>nai?'1 1" fit Witu^im 
\t Serope, eatl af Wlltstilte, in Str " ta himseif mid i i< lirin Ibr i lu' s^i vIi^k 
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The new parliament had alreadv ^s'ieml)lt}; and, Oct. 
as the members were the ^ame individuals who sate^" 
in the last they displayed an equal obeeqii ouaness to 
the will fthemonaich All the vmdictue aUsof the 
twenty lirbt jear ot the late reign weie leiealfid ; the 
proceedings of the eleventh year against the favourites 
of Richard were reetdled into force ; and the attainders 
of the earls of Arundel and Warwick were reversed. 
The introduction of an act of settlement would have 
supposed the possibility of a doubt as to the king's 
title to the crown. This was therefore avoided: but 
his eldest son was created prince of Wales, duke of Gui- Oct 
enne, Lancaster, and Cornwall, and eaid of Chester;'^' 
and was declared in parliament the apparent heir to the 
throne. The name of the earl of March, the rightful 
heu-, was never mentioned. His friends wisely with- 
held Ilia right from discussion ; and tho king was satis- 
fied with keeping him and his brolher {the eldest was 
only in his seventh year) in honourable confinement at 
the royal caslle of Windsor *. 

Tlie lords, who had formerly appealed the duke of 
Gloucester and his associates of treason, were now sum- 
moned to justify their conduct. They all made the 
sar.ie defence, that they had neither advised nor framed 
theappeal that tliej weie compelled to put their seals 
to t bj the threita of Richard ind that in proseoutmg 
It they were no moie guilty than the other lords who 
bad I- ndumoLd the appellees Ihe discussion of this 
sihject revived all the animosities of the last reign, 
aid the opprobrious feims of liar and traitor neie 
ba died about Irom one side of the house to the other 
On one occasion when the lord Fitf Halter made the Oct. 
cliai^e against the duke of Alhemaile twenty other '^* 
lords rose and cast with bira their hooiis as pledges of 
battle on the floor The accused in return threw down 
\\i% h]od and al were gathered up and t,ivon inf) the 
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. custody of tlie earl constable and earl miirshal. On 
another day the lord Morley charged the earl of Salis- 
bury with falsehood to the duke of Gloucester, whose 
secrets he had betrayed to the late king : Saliabui-y met 
him with a flat denial, and both caat their gloves on the 
floor. In conclusion, however, Henry by his authority 
ailenced these passionate disputants, and a coiaproraise 
was effected by which the lords appellants forfeited the 
honours and the estates which they had obtained from 
Richai'd in reward of theh appeal. The dukes of Albe- 
marle, Surrey, and Eseter, the marq^uess of Dorset, 
and the earl of Gloucester, descended to the inferior 
rank from which they had been raised, and became 
again earls of Rutland Kent, Huntingdon, and Somer- 
RCt, and lo d le Despen er 

To prevent the u en e f th se vindictive pro- 
ceedings wli h 1 ad t ce disg d the last, and, from 
the tern pe of the 1 d ti eaten d to disgrace the pre- 
sent reign se e al useful at t ere enacted. One 
confined the u It ft on to the ofteaces enumerated 
in the oeleb aied a t of Ed d III another abolished 
appeals of treason in parhament, and sent the accuser 
to the established courts of law ; a thitd declared that 
the authority of parliament should never more be dele- 
gated to a committee of lords and commons; and a 
fourth forbade, under the heaviest penalties, any person 
besides the king to give liveries to his retainers. These 
badges had long been one of the principal expedients 
by which the great loi-ds were enabled to inei-caae their 
power, and m h q s. Whoever wore 

the livery b d n u espouse the cause 

of the do d was wo n n only by those who 

received fees o ore en ag d n actual service, but 

•Rot. Pat 449— 4SB A im r 881. It in singular Ibnt 

IbDughlbek g ad ntillnl to e eailnr Sali>buty, «id 

The duel bflH-sen him lUiA llle lord MotlBjr wasapuQiuted lo be fijui^l" I 
NewcnstleitbtODlhoLisiu^lWlorlll^n. IV. Fel.l7,is a payioeilllo 
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bj aa many as were willing to accept it as iin honour, 
or in token of friendship, or with a view to future 
emolument *. 

Before the close of the session the lords spiritual and Oct, 
temporal were charged by the archbishopof Canterbury, 23. 
on the part of the king, to keep the resolution they were 
about to raalie an inviolable secret; and then the earl 
of Northumberland delivered to them a message, asking 
their advice respecting the future treatment of the de- 
posed monarch, whose life' the king was resolved to 
preserve at all events. They answered that he should 
be conducted secretly to some castle, where no con- 
course of people could assemble ; should be placed under 
the custody of trusty officers ; and should be excluded 
from all communication with those who had formerly 
been iu his service. Four days later the king came to Oct. 
the house, adjudged the unfortunate Richard to im- 2?. 
prisonment for life, and ordered him to be guarded in 
the manner suggested by the lords +. 
Henry was now in possession of the grand object of 

•Bul.ParLiii.4ZS. 443. SUl. 1 Hen. IV.clO. 11. In Ihe iiimmec of 

a nhiis tril, llut Ihey ini);ht nnt be ttDuwn. Tg the nmaiiDl of gome tlioii- 
Kipdl thef auembled. in diffiireut plodeB, ud Dudertook pilgrimagea ct 
eljhtor teodHyai duttiif wliloh dity wHlked in proci^salon trim ti^^-n ta 
lowB.ibUiHriiigslHiEeEnieiflii, Dhumng liTmni, Bud rnsllDgou Y 
mMc. Tbai wanopncssdbvibgpap^ud seieietr forbidden in 
Henry In lhi» f ntlluneu- *— -^ " ,™jnm=ifc„, ■,(.!, .h. ...- 
lorda H^rltuBl and temp 
EdbUiIi hnrbuur. Ibpy t 

•llould be nearly Ib'e same n> ihal of lie Uinecanl prlnlB fn the M< at 
nichud 11. In the nr£t tbe BiaDclli aie colled, gentz vestUK de blancliB 
vesture, et »el ptetondontz de ^laiidB aaintete ; in the otlier tbe preaclieirB 
fire termed, persones en certuns hablliBdUK dlBSlmulatiDD deumntHin- 
iea. Snt. PuLlii. 124. 

t Uot; FaiL 496, 437. It should be obieried that Ibe members of Ibis 
home of eommoDB were in realitj elected bj tlie king, lliey bud been 
elwMnbfwtltilisoeil In Ibe name of Richard: butlbougti thenistenue 
of the potlisment sag acbnoi'lBiiged to hue espired at his dmiositkin, 
and on thai occonnt Henry summoned « new porliamcnt ; yel ifie soma 
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his ambition ; but he soon learned that it was more easy 
ta will the crown than to retain it. The hostility of 
foreign princes, whocontinued to treat him as an usurper, 
and tha wavering fidelity of his own subjects, of whom 
some panted to revenge tlie wrongs of the late king, arid 
others were discontented that their services hiid not been 
more amply rewarded, kept him in a state uf perpetual 
alarm. During the lapse of nine years he was con- 
stantly harassed, sometimes by secret attempts on his 
life, sometimes by overt acts of rebellion, on one occa- 
sion by the inroads of the Soots, and on another by the 
desceula of the French : but his powers seemed to grow 
with his difficulties, and by his vigilance, temper, and 
activity, he not only succeeded in keeping the erawn 
on his own head, but peaceably transmitted it to his 
posterity. Tlio first attempt against him was made by 
five of the lords appellants, who had so narrowly escaped 
with their Uvea in the last pai'liament. Within a month 
after its dissolution they agreed to hold a tournament 
at Oxford, and employ that opportunity to seize the 
person of the king, and subsequently to proclaim and 
liberate Richard. During the Christmas holidays they 
assembled ; but one of their number was wanting ; and 
he, unknown to them, had proved a traitor. It is said 
that the earl of Rutland received a letter from some of 
ts at table ; (hat his father, the duke of York, 



insisted on leai'ning its contents ; and that the s< 

conceal his secret, hastened to t 



o Henry. However that may be, on the evening 
lina "f *^^ '"^y appointed, the conspirators with five hundred 
jjin/horse surprised the castle of Windsot: but Henry, 
4. warned by Rutland, had left it in the morning, and 
Jan. was already in London ; where he issued writs for 
'"^ their apprehension as traitors*, and was employed in 
levying troops tu march against them. Alarmed and 
disconcerted, they resolved to retire into the west ; pro- 
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claimed RiphorJ i:i all the towns and villages on their 
route ; aiiil the next evening look up their quarters in 
(!irencester *. The mayor, who had olreiidy received /ati, 
the king's wril, summoned the burghers, and the in-^- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, anti at midnight made 
an attack on the quarters of the earls of Kent and Salis- 
bury. Every attempt to escape was repelled by the 
archers posted in the street ; and after a de^nce of six 
hours these unfortunate noblemen were compelled to 
surrender. They were conducted into the abbey: but 
a fire which burst out the next evening was attributed 
to their partisans ; aud in the middle of the night they 
were brought forth and beheaded by the populace +, Jan. 
The lords Lumley and Despenser had proceeded for- '■ 
wards, but met with a similar fete from the citizens of 
Bristcl. The earl of Huntingdon was taken in the neigh- Jan. 
bourhood of London, and put to death at Fleshy by the ^- 
teiiants of the late duke of Gloucester at the suggestion 
of the countess of Hereford, the eldest of Gloucester's 
daughters!. Sir Thomas Blount, Sir Bennet Shelley, 
and eighteen others, suffered in theGreenditch at Oxford, 
Ferihy and Maudelin, the chaplains of Richard, in 
London J. Besides the lat1«r two other clergymen of 



' Rym. vliL 16E. 



r Kla«'i an«, vha, to n^vmn 



onX uHflh (Rjoi. vill, ISO). Bnlills piobablB that he was mutJered 1)y 



" ThouulB, (illUie liuida were tlad, bo Jglug bini W pBrdnn fall demb, ■> lla 
' must di> hia olBce. Sit TliomuB aakai: ■ Are yon tliBpeiejn ajifiointfit 
" todeliTM me from this world !' Ths ejeeollniisr anamarBd, "Yea, air, I 
" giiuyyoa pardon me.' And all ThinuaakiBscd him, diiil pncdunad bioi 
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higher rank, Walden and Merka, had Tieen selected for 
victims. Walden, the successor, as the readwr will ro- 
ll f IblpA lllddscdd from his 
a tl 11 f tl t p 1 t d emained a 
bal p h ut ' I I M ka, th bishop of 
Ch&l hmwlftn nfin t t St. Albans, 
h d been lb tdtthsolttnfhe pontiff, 
Jan.Bthplte nwarr^das pUcee of the 
lat n pirato b, and w mnutted to the Tower. 
Walden had the good fortune to satisfy the king of his 
innocence ; and not only obtained hia freedom, but was 
advanced, on tlie recommendation of the primate, to the 
see of London. Bnt Merks had offended tCio grievously 
before, to hope for mercy, or perhaps justice, now. He 
Jan. WB tried, convicted^ and condemned to eufTer the death 
28. of a traitor. The pope, to release him from the gripe of 
hia persecutor, had already translated him to the distant 
bishopric of Cephalonia in the isle of Samos. Bnt Henry 
M^- refused to forego the gratification of his revenge, and 
"• insisted that the prelate sliould be degraded from his 
orders preparatory to his execution. This demand for- 
tunately caused a temporary respite ; the pope demurred ; 
the king's passion graduaUy cooled ; and at last, to 
gratify the pontiff, Henry fugned the pardon of the 
Nov, bishop. Merks eventually obtained the favour both of 
28. the primate and the monarch. By the first he was ap- 
pointed his commissary, from the other he obtained 



*' Btwfld b« the day ou whLdi T wu bam, anA kflesed ba Mi day> for I 
•■-■-"-"-'-"- -ttLm of myiovBTHSn lord, tho nobis king Rlchstd.- 
LEwlt dovD befbie him, bliaed him in an bumble iobd- 
, hia head wk out oB, anil faa vaa quartered." Rela- 
. The headeof tha lords and oihen than ex«utal 
' "ifedoo London htldge. FabyabjOGH. 
I AmndelB tramJallon to Su Andreni void. 
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preferment. He died rector of Todenham in Glouces- 
tershire, in I4IK>*. 

Such was the result of this premature and ill con- 
certed conspiracy ; it strengthened tlie throne of the 
new king. But he had still reason to fear the hostility of 
a dangerous adversary, the king of Prance, who had been 
deeply offended by the deception practised upon him by 
Henry at his departure from Paris, and who deemed 
hunself called upon by honour, as well as affection, to 
eepouse the cause of Ms own daughter and of his son-in- 
law. At first he had an intention of sending ambas- *■"■ 
sadors to tlie parliatnentt; but this design was soon i?^ 
abandoned ; the voice of his people pronounced in favour gj 
of war ; offers of military service were made, and 
bodies of armed men marched towards the coast. To tiov. 
avert the threatened storm, Henry appointed commis- 29. 
sioners to treat with Charles for a confirmation of the es- 
istii^ truce, and for intermarriages between individuals 
of his family and of the royal family of France J. They 
proceeded to Calais ; and a herald hastened to the 
capital to solicit a safe conduct for the ambassadors of 
the king of England ; but Charles returned a peremptory 
refusal — he knew no king of England but Richard, his 
son-in-law. Henry now anticipated nothing but war ; 
and, unwilling to risk his popularity by demanding an 
aid from the nation, summoned a great council of peei-s, 
exposed to them the proofs of the hostile disposition *^"jj 
shown by the French monarch, and procured from thcni peb,* 
9. 

blshopof'cu'llsle, 171s. 

t So I conclude Croai (be letter of Gaf^ condurc e\ened b^ Heniy on the 
3IH of Octobei. tor four indirlduala therBin named, whom *« undjrtBorf 

See Rym. tHI. 93. 

with the "in. ofl?M^e^d'"h?a™.Ui^, patemS «nd°Jnateinal, for nin?- 
Titises to be had between the ntlnee of Wales, his biolliei! and tiaters. 
Slid the children, mala oi female, of the kbig of France, o! o[ his unidss 
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an engagement, bj which the lords spiritual granted to 
him a tenth of their moveables for the war, imd the lords 
temporal their personal service at th^r own cost with 
a <M!nain number of retainers for Ibree months *. These 
precautious, however, proved unnecessary ; for Chuiles 
in the mean while had i-ec;eived intelligence, whirh left 
n, no doubt on Uis mind that Richard was dead. All 
. thought of war was inslantly abindoued ; he had now 
nothing to figbt for; aiid on this account he signed an 
iiistL-ament stating that he should not disturb the truce 
which had been coucluded during the lifetime of his 
dear son Richard king of England, on whose soul he 
prayed Oud t« have mercy ; despatched Blaitchet, 
maisire des requestes, to demand at Calais the restora- 
tion of his daughter Isabella with her dower and her 
jewels; and appointed commissioners to ti'eat, but on 
that subject only, with the English commissioners some- 
where between Boulogne and Calais t. Henry imme- 
b. diately renewed the powers of his envoys at Calais for 
■ the same objects as before, but with this difference, that 
Charles, who was in the former instrument his most dear 
cousin, is now " his adversary of France J." 

Hitherto, from the day on which Richard had beea 
consigned to secret and perpetual conSnement by ad- 
vice of the lords, all ti-aco of him seemed to be lost. No 
man in Enj;land pretended to know where he was, or in 
what manner bo nas treated. But after the public state- 
ment of his death by the king of France, the secret 
could he no longer kept It became necessary to ac- 
knowledge Ins death or to show that he was still alive. 
One day when the council assembled, the first article 
on the paper ot subjects for deliberation (by whose order 
the entry was made we know not) regarded the manner 

_tThrai.jBaCLillt.66 TllB? «srp^ ovJun«l nul lo dU Heniy king o( 



"nA"".' 
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in whicli Richard the late king, if he were still alive, 
as it was supposed that he was, should be well and safely 
kept for the preservation of the estate of the king and 
kingdom, Tiie answer beti'ays a real or affected igno- 
rance, but at the same time a strong suspicion oq the 
part of the lords. " It seeraeth," they say, " expedient 
" to the council U> speak to tbe kii^ that, in case Richard, 
" lately kmg, &c., be still alive, he be put into safe 
" keeping in confonnity with the advice of the lords ; 
" but, if he be departed this life, that then he be skirwn 
" opnnly to the people, tliat tbey may have knowledge 
" of it *." Only a short time passed, and the dead body 
of the dethroned prince was conveyed with funeral pomp 
from the castle of Ponteft-act to the capital, and then, dur- 
ing two daya on which it lay in St. Paul's, was shown ^^_ 
openly lo the people ; that is, was exposed with the ftice 12, 
bare from the eyebrows to the chin, to the gaze of the 
spectators, who amounted, we are told, to twenty thou- 
sand persons. Henry himself attended the obsequies — 
with what feelings must be left to the imagination of 
tbe reader. After the mass 00 the second day the 
corpse was removed to the Abbey church of Westminster ; 
a dirge was chanted ; and the procession moved fbr- 
ward to Richard's once favourite residence at Langley, 
There it was interred : the king perhaps feared the 
recollections which his tomb might sometimes awaken, 
if he had been buried at Westminster ■*. 

But how, the reader will inquire, did the unfortunate 
prince come by his death? It is seldom that the secrets 



iiHiyk. Actso'couL IBJ. 111. ' Jor llil?inipi.noM donumi'Ut wo etv Tn" 
^ebled to Iha r»E»»ieh ol air Nicholu Huris NicDl«, iriio juslly nnuirks 
that it relers tu BOme dny l:etins<ii the Sad and Ibe ath or F^miaiy. la 
the liniis EoUaof I. Haniy IV. ia h paymenl to aivnaii laa siMaCdili 
time to FoDlerrnct upon thp king's Becret iffolrs, imoibEr to one cumhig 
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of the priBon-liouse are sufFereil to transpire: in the 
present instance we are left entirely to conjecture. 
Richftrd may possibly have died of disease in his hed : 
the events immediately preccdina; will provoke a sus- 
picion that ho owed the loss of his life to the order of 
the man who had already bereaved him of his crown. 
No time could he more opportune for the commission 
of such a crime. Who in England, whilst the heads of 
Richard's adherents were still mouldering on Londoa 
bridge, would venture to charge Heary with the murder ? 
and the death of the captive would at once relieve him 
from the apprehension of that war, with which he was 
threatened by the king of France. But, however that 
may have been, several tales were soon current respect- 
ing the manner of Richard's death. By some it was 
said that, on the eighth day after Henry's departure 
from Windsor, Sic Piera Exton wifh seven assassins 
entered the cell; that Richard, aware of their object, 
wrested a battle-axe from one of the number, and laid 
several at his feet ; butthatExton with one blow brought 
him to the floor, and with another deprived him of life. 
This story, which from its minuteness of detail might 
be thought to have some foundation in feet, was believed 
on the continent ; hut is in reality undeserving of credit, 
because it was unknown in England to those whose 
interest it was to discover and to publish the truth *, 
The more general heliefwas that the captive died of 
starvation ; voluntary starvation, if we may give credit 
to the friends of Henry, in consequence of Richard's 
grief for the fale of his adherents; compulsory starva- 
tion, if we listen to the opposite party, in consequence 
of orders given by him who hoped to profit by his death. 
But of this there is no proof; and the story itself, as far 



lovH lliB 08 Icmpoiis misht have bfta cuubcJ bj nhlow. Alch. 
Tlieo? Ipmpor.a 11 aa probBblj concFolal by tlie'llondage when 
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US legaria the manner of death, had probably no other 
foundation Iban the emaciated state of tbo face, when 
it was exhibiteil at St. Paul's *. 

Henry very prudently abstained from taking any 
notice of tliese rumours. It was enough for him that 
he had proved the death of Richard : to have gone into 
any explanation of the cause of that death might have 
been construed into consciousness of gultt. But his 
silence encouraged Che friends of the deposed monarch 
to persuade themselves that the object of their devotion 
was still aUve. It was net, they maintained, his body, 
but the body of Maudelin, that had been shown at St. 
Paul's; of Maudelin, a man so like in feature to Richard, 
that, to deceive the people, he had been adorned in 
princely vesture during the insurrection, and had volun- 
tarily personi&ed the royal captive. But it is plain that 
the men, who gave credit to this tale, had suffered their 
feelings to blind their judgmentt. No benefit, which 

•ile[,(utviilK'.ulletdlcilur 
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Henry could have derived ftom siifih a fraud could be 
worth tbe risk of detection, either by the thousands of 
spectators well acquainted with the features of Richaid, 
or by the possible reappearance of that prince himself 
on Home future occasion ; a detection which would have 
convicted the new king in the eyes of the whole world, 
uot only of imposture, but also of sacrilege. 

After the public fimeTal of Biahaid, it became more 
difficult for Henry to elude the repeated demand of 
the Trench king that his daughter should be sent home 
with hor jewels, and with the surplus of her marriage 
portion. He consulted the two universities whotlier 
the personal ohiigations of Biohard dsscended to hia 
succesaov ; their answer waa unfavorable. He sug- 
gested a marrif^ between her and his own son Henry ; 
^Ij'yit was replied that her father could not with honour 
entertain the proposal liU he had her in his keeping ; 
he o&rel to restore her at Candlemas on the nest 
year ; the offer was taken as a mere artifice to gwu 
^ j^ time. At length Charles, apprehenave that Henry's 
1401. otgect was to detain her till the completion of her 
May twelfth year, and then to procure her consent to a 
'" marriage in England*, submitted to receive her with 
her jowels, at the moment, and to reserve the amount 
^"S- of the money for subsequent diaousrion. Isabella waa 
■ restored to her parents, but the repetilion of the demand 
for the dower was mot with an opposite claim for one 



M Chutea, p. a;, w. 



of the coniudl (AOs u( Coud. 
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niilliuii live Iiuiidi'cd tboasond crowns sfill remaining 
unpaid of the jaiisoni of king John, who had been made 
jiriaoner at the battle of Poitiers. The French rejoined 
that England had never complied with the provisions of 
the subEequent treat; of BretignL Thus was opened a 
new field of endless litigation, ikim which Charles at , ,^ 
length withdrew ; but, instead of surrendering hisclaim, 1404. 
he transferred it to his daughter on her marriage with June 
his nephew Charles, count of Angoul@me*. '*■ 

One of the charges aiijainst the late unfortunate mo- 
narch was, that he had degenerated fram the military 
virtues of hia family. Anxious to escape a similar 
reproach, the new king determined (o signalise the com- 
mencement of his reign by an expedition into Scotland. 
He hinted the design to his parliament: but it was 
thought imprudent to hazard discontent by the im- 
posilbn of new taxes; and in a great council of thepgb, 
spiritual and temporal peers, it was agreed, that the for- 9. 
laer should give to the king a tenth of their incomes, 
and the latter should serve in the army with a certain 
number of men, for a limited period, at their own 
charges +. Henry summoned all person* possessed of June 
fees, wages, or annuities, granted by Edward III., the^- 
Black Prince, Richard II., or the duke of Lancaster, to June- 
meet him at York under the penalty of forfeiture ; and 15. 
fram the banks of the Tyno despatched heralds to king Aug. 
Robert, and the bai'ons of Scotland, commanding them G. 
to appear before him in the caatle of Edinburgh, on the 
23rd of August, and to do hini homage for the Scottish 
crowu and their several fiefe. He marched to Leith 
without opposition ; but the castle of Edinburgh was in 
the hands of the duke of Rothsay, the eldest son of the 
king, who derided the pompous claim of his adversary, 
and offered to decide the quarrel in equal combat with Aug, 
one, two, or three hundred Scottish, against the same 32. 

■Fotlhei8porlici.UtaH.cRi-ni.vili.l08,9.SB.45, 52 69. 85, 91. 303. 
)7.1S. AclsofCoun.i, IBO— U2, Thtes. dea Uliatt. 6fi, 6;. 299. 
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miaiber of E;iglisli kniffhts*. Heiii.7 reoeivcd tlie 
proposal with conWmpt, and waited several days for the 
arrival of the Scbtlifih army, under the duke of Albany, 
who acted as regent during the infirmity of the king. 
Buttheduke wastoopradent to attack an enemy, who 
was already defeated by famine ; and the English, hav- 
ing consumed their provieions, retiiKd in haste within 
their own borders. It was a useless and inglorious ex- 
pedition ; but it afforded the king an occasion to exhibit, 
to his followers and the enemy, a moderation unknown 
in the annals of Scottish warfare. From humanity, or 
policy, he laboured to mitigate the horrors of invasion ; 
his protection was instantly afforded to all who asked it ; 
and tho royal banner displayed from the steeple of a 
church, or the turret of a caslie, secured the village and 
its inhabitants from the violence and rapacity of the 
soldiers +. 

But from Scotland the king's attention was suddenly 
diverted (o the principality of Wales, where, during his 
absence, the standard of independence had been raised 
by Owen, coramoniy styled Owen Glendower, or of 
Glendowerdy. This adventurer had been educated "an 
apprentice of the law;" had afterwiinjs wailed as esquire 
on the earl of Arundel ; and from the family of that 
nobleman had passed to the service of the late king, 
during the campaign in Ireland^. At a later period he 
pretended to trace his descent in a direct line from tho 
ancient princes of Wales : if he aspired now to a higher 
station than that which his fortune seemed to assign to 
him, it was that injustice provoked his resentment, and 
the gratification of resentment opened a new and invit- 
ing prospect Ifl his ambition. It happened that a power- 
ftil and wealthy neighbour, the lord Grey of Ruthyn, 
appropriated to himself without ceremony a considerable 
portion of Owen's patrimony; and the injured Welsh- 

•Eyni. 146.155,157- tFordun,!!. II, 
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man petitioned the king in pa 1 ame t f d It 

■was not very probable that a, poo p I s a f R ha d 
would pi-evail over his potent and fa ou ed ad sa j 
but the sting of disappointn ent wa tat d by 1 e 

scornful and insulting language n hi li the fn si 
was conTeyed *. Owen was n t a n n t t down n 
active uoder an affl'ont. Wh tl lie actu Uy a^ akened 
the vengeful spiiit of his cou t ym n o o ly mp o ed 
Ihe opportunity offered to h m bj a p e vus a urr 
tion, is not easily deteiinii d b t th nat es bu^st 
suddenly inU> the English marches, and in a few days Sept. 
Owen appeared at their head. The king pronounced^"- 
him a traitor, and gave his lands in forfeiture to the 
earl of Somerset: hut the Welshman returned to his Nov. 
sovereign a message of de&auce, and declared himself^- 
the rightful priiice of Wales. The experiment proved 
that the spirit of fi-eedum sliil lived within the breasts 
of the natives. They instantly, and without inquiry, 
admitted the claim of Giendower; adventurers hastened 
from the capital, Ihe universities and the most distant 
parts of the kingdom, to figbt under bis standard ; and 
the Welsh indulged the flattering hope of being able to 
re-establish, like the Scots, the iadependence of their 
country +. To the pretender Henry opposed with Ihe 
title of his lieufenant his own son, lie legal prince of 
Wales. The youthful warrior penetrated into the valley, 
and gave to theUames thehoiiseof Glendowerdy: whilst 
Owen 'from the hills watched with coolness the steps of 
bis impetuous adversary, and, the moment he was gone, 
poured his followersinto the marches, and took ample avi 
satisfactory revenge for the injuries which the prince had 
inflicted. Thrice within two years did Henry lead a 
numerous force against the insurgents, and tiu'ice was 
Ite baHled by tl^e conduct rather than the arms of ina 
opponent ; who, retiring among tho mountains, left the 
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J. D. invaders to contend with tlio liioleraeiicy of tbe season 

1403. and the asperiliesof the country. By degrees GHendower 

assumed a holder attitude. His original adversary, the 

lord Grey, was defeated liy him and made prisoner on 

June the banks of the Vurnway ; and Sir Edmund Mortimer 

12. experienced a similar fete in a battle near Knyghlon in 

Radnorshire. Impatient to repair these losses. Henry 

Aug. collected his retainers at Shrewsbury ; divided them 

2r. into three armies, under himself his eldest son, and the 

carl of Arundel ; and thus invaded Wales at the same 

time fi'om three dilferent quarters. Still both force and 

policy proved unavailing. No enemy was to be diS' 

covered in the field : the heavens fought in fiivour of the 

natives ; the valleys were deluged with rain ; the king's 

t«nt was torn from its fastenings, and borne away m a 

storm ; and the monarch, convinced tliat it was fruitless 

to conlend with a man, who could call to his aid spirits 

from the vasty deep, returned with disgrace into Eng- 

In the mean while Henry had committed the charge 
of the Scottish war to the eirl of Northumberland, and 
his son, sir Henry Percy or H t p tl wardens of 
the western and eastern ma h By tl m he was in- 
formed that an unknown Ei^l hma h d lately been 
received at the Scottish cou t u d th d gnation uf 
Richard Plantagenet, king of Engla d In a short time 
May lettersfromthatvery individu I e n ey dtotheprin- 
'■ cipal friends of the deposed m na h th ai assurance 
that Richard himself would pass the border at the head 
of a Scottish army on the feast of St. John the baptist. 
The vigilance of the king was excited by this intelli- 
June gcnce. He published proclamation after proclamation 
ap^nst the authors and propagators of false reports ; 
...,j ._j_... J . . . |. ^j. jj^^ 1^1^ monarch's tyranny 

.l.i Ejiii.vilLI5fi.167. lai. -iBS, 
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and of his own determination to govern according to lav/, 
to be made to the freeholders of every shire at ihe next 
county court. Arrests and executions folloived ; Sir 
Roger Clarendon, a natural son of tho Black Prince, 
nine Franciscan friars, whose order Richard had always 
patronised, and several other persons in different parts, 
suffered the barbarous punishment of treason. By these 
severitieB Henry intimidated his opponents ; but the 
proclamations produced so ample a harvest of charges 
and prosecutions, that to restore domestic tranquillity, 
he found himself compelled to recall his previous direc- 
tions, and to conBne the offence to words actually escit- 
ing to rebeUiou. 

But who was the. new adventurer in Scotland i 
How did he prove that he was the dethroned king 
of- England! How did he account for liis escape from 
the castle of Pontefraet? To these questions no answer 
has ever been returned. The earliest SootUsh his- 
torians first become acquainted with hun at the house 
of Donald, Lord of the lales, either as a menial per- 
forming the lowest offices in the kitchen, or a mendi- 
cant Bolimting hospitality. The scullion, according to 
one account, is recognized for king Richard by no loss 
a personage than a man who had been jester to that 
monarch ; the wanderer, according to the other a»>- 
count, by the eister-m-law of Donald, who maintained, 
in defiance of his asseverations to the contrary, that 
she had seen him at the head of the English army in 
Ireland. These fables were plainly framed to account 
for the real fiict, that Donald did send an unknown indi- 
vidual, under the name of king Richard, to the court of 
Robert of Scotland, by whom, after some deliberation, ha 
was delivered to the lord of Cambemauld, to be kept in 
close custody. Robert's oljject is evident. The report 
of Richard's escape to Scotland would embarrass the 
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king of England; the seoluBion in wLicli the adven- 
turer was kept would prevent any detection of the im- 

To Heurj it was of the first importance to unravel 
this mystery. For some time his efforts were fruitless ; 
at last he was able to announce to his subjects that 
the pretended Richard was an idiot, bj nonie Thomas 
Word of Trumpington, and that the letters under his 
seal had been forged and forwarded bj Serle, ohambur- 
lain to the late kingf. A messenger, probably Donet, 
who had been infrueted with the care of these letters, 
fell into the hands of the king, and aubaequentlj Serle 
JiimseJf was decoyed into the snare by Sir Williaja Clif- 
ford. From these men it was said that Heniy ob- 
tained all the parMoulars of the plot. Serle, however, 
did not save his life by the discovery ; he was sent to 
london to suffer ; and for greater notoriety was drawn 
on a sledge through all the towns in his way to the 
capital J. 



OniialtwoiBvnjIdto 
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If the ScottJsh king oontrived to keep alivo the 
hopes of Heurj's opponeats in England, by counte- 
niineing the report that Ricliani wns siili alive, Henry 
was able to take his revenge through the «d of a Scottjdii 
naijleman, Duiibar, earl of Marcli, who, on account of 
an aifn>nt offered to his daughter*, had given back his 
feiltj- to Ilia own sovereign, and done homage to the 
English king;. Dunbar made common cause with the 
Percies, and directed llteir inroads into Scotland, whilst 
the earl Douglas, who had received the fori^iture of the 
rebel, retaliated by similar incursions into England. It 
was agreed between the earls of March and Northum- 
berland that each chieftain should hold the command 
in rotation ; and in the seeond inroad by the Scots the in- 
vaders were intercepted by the former on Nesbit moor ; 
their commander, Hepburn of Hales, with many of his June 
companions, perished j and the rgmiuiider, the flower 22. 
of the Lothian chivalry, were made prisoners^. The 
earl Douglas, to revenge this loss, solicited and obtained 
the aid of the duke of Albany. At the head of ten 
thousand chosen troops, he burst through the marches, 
and spi'ead the havoc of war along each bank of the 
l^ne. But the earl of Northumberland, his son Henry 
Percy, surnamod Hotspur, and the cart of March, as- 
sembled an army in the rear of the plunderers, and at 
Milfield, near Wooler, awaited their return. On Holy- 
rood day was fought a great and decisive battle. TheS^pt. 
Scots occupied the hill of Homildon ; the English the 
opposite eminence. Percy ordered his archers to de- 
scend into the valley, from which they discharged iheir 
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arrows wirti Bue\i force and pvecision, tLat they provolicjd 
Douglas with bis men at: arms to advance and attempt 
to disperse them. The avchers retired sluwly ; and, 
halting at intervals, with repeated volleys arrested the 
prepress of the enemy. Douglas was pierced with six 
wounds, and fell from his horse ; the foi-emost and 
bravest of his companions experienced a similar fate j 
and the rest, diBhoartened and in confusion, Hed towards 
the Tweed. Many were lost in attempting to cross that 
river : eight hundred were lelt on the field of battle. 
Araoog the wounded and captives were Douglas him- 
self, Murdao Stewart, the son and heir of the regent, 
the earls of Moray and Angus, two barons, eighty French 
and Scottish knights, and many gentlemen of the fiist 
iUmiiies in Scotland. It ie remarkable, that in this battle 
the English men at arms never di'ew the sword. Il was 
won by the archers alone, whose superior sti'ength and 
dexterity had long been acknowledged by all the nations 
of Europe *. 

The earl of Northumberland attended the next parlia- 
ment with his prisoner Murdac Stewart, and six other 
captives, three Scottish, and three French knights. 
CW- Tliey were introduced to Henry in his palace at West- 
'*■ minsler. They knelt thrice, at the entrance of the hall, 
in the middle, and at the fcot of the throne ; wheie sir 
Adam Forster, by the command of Murdac, thus ad- 
dressed the king : "Most excellent and dread prince, 
" my lord, who is here present, has directed me to re- 
" quest, bath for himself and his companions, that you 
" would treat them honourably and graciously, accord- 
" ing to the law of arms." Henry coldly replied, that 
they were welcome ; and Forster proceeded to exhort 
him to spare the farther eifusion of Christian blood, and 
to treat of peace with his lord, who had been furnished 
with full powers for that purpose. But the king np- 
hraiiied tbo speaker wilh his former cunning and duplL- 

•Otipili in. "fjiJ :iv. U. Kjni.h.SS 
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cily. alleging-, that hail it not Tjeen for the fair but 
deceitful proKiisea of Forster, he should iiothave retired 
fi-om Edinburgh in his last campaign. Turning, how- 
ever, to Murdae, he exhorted him to bear hia captivity 
with resignation, and to recollect that he had beeo 
taken like a true knight on the field of battle. He tbeu 
bade them rise, and invited them to dine at his table*. 

The next year was signalised by araost extraordinary 
attempt. The reader will recollect that the lord Grey 
afld sir Edmund Mortimer were prisoners of war in the 
possession of Owen Glendower. Thefirstwith the royal 
permission purchased his liberty by the payment often 
thousand marks : the seeonil. when he solicited a similar 
fiivour from the king, met with a peremptory refusal. 
The reason of this dilference could not be concealed. 
From the pretensions of Grey, Henry had nothing to 
apprehend; but Mortimer, as the uncle, and therefore 
the natural protector of the young earl of March, was 
on object of distrust Henry Percy, who had married 
Mortimer's sister, repealed the request. But the king 
was inexorable : he is reported to have answered, that 
Mortimer had gone of his own choice to Glendower, and 
therefore no loyal snhject would wish him to come back ; 
an insinuation which the stomach of a Percy could not 
hrook. But the friendship between the king and that 
powerful family had long been on the wane. Thei/ be- 
lieved that he owed his crown to the aid which they had 
administered to him in his distress: he had not for- 
gotten that they would, if they had dared, have opposed 
his succession to the throne : ^ey were incessantly 
calling for large sums of money due to them for the 
custody of the marches, and the expensesof the Scottish 
war; he, whether he were unable or unwillinj;, paid 
them but seldom, and then only by small and tardy in- 
stalments t. How their discontent gradually ripened into 

tAcUorOimn.i. 130-3. SOS. ilL 57. I huT8 nnl nitoail with Bpveinl 
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rebell di wu kn w ot But tliPir ai\ietj ti tlTtct 
the libtration of Mortimer gave occasion to seicial 
measTgea aid led to one peisonal inteiview between 
Glendower a id Hotspur an inteicours* whioh Heniy 
watched with jealousy and not as tbe sequel will 
Nov show without ttaaoii The ftrat indcitioi of the 
meditated mischief ^as furnished by Moitimer vho 
to free himself from his fetters and his dungeon 
malted the dauQ;hter ofGlendowei and informed the 
Dec, more trusty of hia retainers that he had joined the 
13 Welshman in his righteous quanel with the new of 
winning the crown for king Richard if Riihard was 
stili alive or if he was dead foi the eail of March the 
lawful heir*. He had, however, conffederatus who were 
yet unknown, the three Percies, the earl of Northum- 
berland, Ilia soil Henry, and hia brother Thomas, eail 
of Worcester ; Sorope, the archbishop of York, who had 
given his sanction to the attempt, and Uouglaa, who in 
lieu of ransom had promiaed the services of himself ar.d 
of a certain number of Scottiah knights 1-. Il was pro- 
bably to conceal their real object from tbe eyes of Henry 
that the Peroies, during a foray into Tevioldaie, ap- 
1403 P''''^''*"^ ^0 meet in battle the chivalry of Scotland on the 
May. first of August, and that, on tbe other band, the gover- 
nor of Cocklaw castle gave huatages f,iv tbe surrender 
of the ibrtreis, if it were not relieved by his countrymen 
before the evening of that day. The greatest publicity 

IheriDhUofllncaulurB. It™. viiL aja, ' j eiproB y mi* 
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was give;i by the earl and liis son to this expected field 
of ai'ms: they solii^ited military ossiatance from ttieir 
friends and retainers, and tliey demanded of Henry the 
aiTears due to them, a sum of more than twenty thou- June 
sand pounds, that they miglit be able to maintain theii' US- 
own honour and the honour of the nation * . Henry 
made promises, though he appears not to have parted 
with his money ; he even proposed to join his &Jthful 
Percies, and to share with them the danger and the 
glory of the day. It may have been that some dark 
intimation of the plot had already reached hira ; but at July, 
the very time when he sot out tbr the borders with a 
select body of knights, Hotspur haaleiicd from the same 
borders to North Wales, where, from his offices of lieu- 
tenant and Justiciary, he possessed considerable influ- 
ence. He was accompanied by Douglas and his Scottish 
knights : his uncle of Worcester, the Ueutenant of South 
Wales, joined him with all the force which he could 
raise ; and the archers of Cheshire, a race of men 
devotedly attached to the late king, answered his sum- 
mons, calling on them to fight with him for Richard, 
who was still alive, against Henry of Lancaster, the 
mortal foe of that monarch t. The king had not reached 
Burton -upon -Trent when he heard of these proceedings, j. 
Not a moment was lost. He turned to the west, direetad [g/' 
by messengers all his faithAil subjects to join him on his 
march, and entered Shrewsbury at the moment when 
the insur-rents were Orst descried from the walls. Hot- 
spur was disappointed but not discouraged: he retired 
to Haytleyfie d at a nail d stance and, though Owen 
nils Wflsl men 1 ad not )et jomed him, made pre- , 
,«. eft 1 let S' 
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In accordance with the laws of cliivalry, the confe- 
derales sent to the king a defiance, which has been pie- 
Becved hy Hardyng, who was at that time in the aevvice 
of Hotspur, and accompanied him the next day to trie 
field of battle. In this instrument the Percies pio- 
nounce Henry false and perjured. T. Because on hia 
«tui-n to England he bad swurn befove them at Don- 
caster, that he would claim nnthing more than his own 
inheritance and that of his wife ; and yet he bad im- 
prisoned Richard iiia soveieiKn, liad compelled him by 
threats to resign the orowa and under colour of tliat 
resignation had taken upon himself the style and au- 
thority of king ; 1°. Because at the same time he had 
sworn that he would never consent to the imposition of 
any taxes without the pi'eiious consent of the |)uiha- 
ment: and yet he had frequently caused tenths and 
fifteenths to be levied hy hia own power and tlie dread 
which he inspired : 3°. Because he had also sworn that 
Richard, as long as he lived, should enjoy eTery royal 
prerogative ; and yet had caused the some prince in the 
castle of Pontefract, after fifteen days, to die of huuger, 
thirst, and cold, and to be murdered 4°. Because at 
the deatli of Richard he had kept possession of the crown, 
which then belonged to the young ear! of March, the 
next and direct heir: 6°, Because, though he had sworn 
to govern aecording to law, he had treacherously and 
against the law destroyed the freedom of election, and 
caused his own creatures to be returned representa* 
tivea of the counties in patliament, so that justice could 
not be had; and lastly, because he had refused to per- 
mit the liberation of sir Edmund Mortimer, who had 
been taken Bghtiug for him, and was kept in chains in 
prison ; and had looked on the Percies as traitors, be- 
cause they had negotiated with Owen Glendower in 
behalf of the captive. They then conclude thus : " For 
" these reasons we do mortally defy thee, and thy ac- 
" comliliees and adherents, as traitors, and subvertersof 
" tlie <'om mo n wealth and kingdom, and invLidors, op 
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" pressors, a;i<I usurpers of the rights of the triw and 
" direct heir of England aiid France; and we intend to 
" prove it this day by force of anna with the aid of 
" AlmiglityGod*." 

When Henry had perused the defiance, he replied, 
that he had no time to lose in writing an answer : that 
he would prove by the sword that the quan'el of the 
Percic3 was false and feigned ; and that ho had no doubt 
but God would give him the victory over perjured trai- 
tors t. The next morning was fought one of the most 
obstinate and bloody battles recorded in English his- 

The two armies were nearly eq^ual, eonsisting severally 
of about fourteen thousand men of approved valour J. 
As soon as they were arrayed in front of each other, the July 
king, apprehensive of the result, sent the abbot of ' ■ 
Shrewsbury lo his opponents, with proposals of peace, 
which, after a long hesitation, were rejected by the advice 
of the earl of Worcester. " Then, banner, advance/' 
died Henry. The air resounded with the adver=9 
shout* of " St, George," and " Esperance, Percy ;" and 
the archers on both sides discharged their arrows with 
the most murderous effect. Percy and Douglas, who 
had long been rivals for glory, and were esteemed two 
of tlie most valorous Itnights in chriatendoni, rushed 
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with thirty attendants into tlie cent f II 
Every thing yieldeil before them, Th k (1 

were dispersed ; the earl of Stafford, s W It Bl t 
and two others, who, to deceive the j tl 

royal ai-ms, were slain ; the standard \ h t to tl 
ground; and the prinee ot Wales rece d w d 
his face, Their ohject had been to k 11 ec t! 
person of Heniy ; but he, by the advic f tl S tt h 
earl of March, hud changed his armo d p 

forming the duty of a valiant warrior d t p t 

of the field. The two chieft, disappoi ted th 
pectation, determined to cut back th y tl h 

the enemy, who had dosed behind them d tl y 1 I 
nearly efiected their purpose, when tl N th mb 
fell by an arrow, which seeraa to have bee h t t 
dom, and pierced his brain. With him f 11 h rit, 

and the confidence of his followers, wl so tl 

loss of their leader was ascertained, (led y 1 

tion. The battle had continued three h rs tl 1; 11 d 
and wounded on the part of the kiiig 1 d Im t 

to five thousand, on that of the insu t; t t m h 
greater number. Among the prison w th ea I 
Douglas, the earl of Worcester, the ba f K d t 
and sir Richard Vei-non. The first ce d f m tl 
conqueror all that eourtosy which was illy 1 
July to foreign prisoners of high rank : th th th t 

33. fered the punishment of traitors *. 

The morning after this victory the k d p I h d 
orders to the earl of Westmoreland and Rob t W t 
ton, to oppose the progress of the earl f N tl mb 
land, who had recovered fi'ora his indi p t d 

marching at the \iead of his retainers th gh th ty 

• OtletD. 242—841. ViBdin. Nanst BGft Hall, f. 9S. Rym. vlU. 33B. 1 

placed on die pillory, heheaded, and (JmrlenSI; Ann, ''m- il, 368. Thi. 
maj te found In thacfirtiuickot London (B9), from iiliich wb lnurn Ihiil 
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iif Duiliam. But be soon received the melaaeholy in- 
itH^ence of tlie death of his son and hia brother, and of 
the destruction of tlieix party; and returning by New- 
castle, which shut its gates against him, retired to liia 
castle of Warkworth, and disbanded his forces. At the 
command of the conqueror he repaired with a small 
leliiiue to York, where he was received with evident J^i'K- 
r.iarks of dissatisfaction. Hia proteatalious that Hot- ' 
spur had acted in disobedience t« hia commands, and that 
Ihe troops wliich lie had raised himself were intended to 
join the royal army, were neither admitted nor i-ejeetod; 
but the earl was detained in safe though honourable 
custody, to plead his cause in the next parliame;it. 
Meanwhile Henry issued orders for the arrest of the 
iady Elizabeth, the widow of Hotspur; compelled the^'^*' 
Northumbrian knighta to swear fealty to him agtiinst jvl„^_ 
tlieir earl; and promised pardon to all who should throw aa. 
themselves on his mercy *. 

When the parliament assembled, the earl presented 
lo the king his petition, acknowledging that he had 
broken the law by the giving of liveries and the gather- 
ing of his retainers; but reminding Henry that he had 
i 1 obedience to hia command surrendered himself at 
York, and had received from him an assurance that " all ^_ „ 
" gi'aeelesa he should not go." The king had commis- 1404 
sioned the judges to decide on the nature of the offences t'el>. 
Mbich the earl had confessed: but the lords, many of^- 
whom had been secretly leagued with him, declarint; 
that the judgment belonged to iheni, pronounced that 
he had not been guilty either of (reason or of felony, 
but only of trespasses, for which he \vas bouiid to ['ay 
a Hue at the king's pleasure. He then swore fealty to 
Henry, (o the prince of Wales, to the other sons of the 
king and their issue ; and in return obtained a full 
romissiun of all fines and penalties. As report had 
ijicluded several prelates and lords among the coiispi- 
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ratnrB, he scilemnly declared that he knew nothing fn 
the prejudice of the duke of York, or of the archhishop 
of Canterhucy, or of any other person generally suspected, 
but that he hehl them all to be, and to have been, truo 
and Mthful subjects to their sovereign *. 

The unsuccesaftil issue of these insurrections, how- 
ever it might disappoiat, did not extinguish the hopes 
of the king's enemies. The families of the slain still 
thirsted for revenge ,■ and the annuaUaxos which Henry 
was compelled to demand augmented the disconl^ut 
of the people. To relieve his poverty he harl made an 
attempt, with the aid of the commons, to resume the 
grants of the crown, ami to seize on some portion of the 
property of the church ; and this attempt, though it 
Oct. proved unsuccessful, seived to exasperate the minds of 
the most considerable among tlie laity and clergy*. In 
the beginning of the year a woman, the relict of the lord 
Spencer who had been executed ot Bristol, undertook 
to liberate from the king's custody the young eacl of 
j.o, March and bis brother. By raeana of false keys she 
14011. procured access to their apartment, conducted them 
Feb. out of the caatle of Windsor, and hurried them away 
"■ towards the frontiers of Wales. But Henry's good 
foituno never deserted him. The alarm had been given ; 
the fugitives were quickly pursued, and relaken; and 
the lady on her examination before the council, perhaps 
to soothe the king's resentment, perhaps to excite his 
Feb. alarm, accused her brother the duke of York of being 
17, privy not only to her attempt, but to several other con- 
spiracies against him. Henry, who could not but re- 
collect how often that prince, under the titles of duke 
of Albemarle and earl of Rutland, had proved faithless 
to his associates, ordered him In be immediately anestfid. 
If we may believe the suspicious language of the royal 
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ivj-Its, he confiisssd Lis guilt : ia luj own petition he ap- 
[le.irs confident of proving hia innucance. AH his estates 
ivsi'e seized for the king's profit ; anii the dnko himself was Mar. 
C!>nfined ia the «istla of Pevensey. At the end of three ^• 
montba he was released, admitted to fivour, and recovered 
iiis lands*. To the earl of Ma-ch and hia brother was 
B3011 added another ropl eapdre, the young prince of' 
Scjtiand. Eng Robert, who lived in retirement in the 
iah of Bute, had allowed the reins of government to drop 
fii>in his grasp into the hands of hia brother, the duke of 
Albany ; bat the suspiciuus death of tlie heir apparent, 
the duke of Eothsay, admonished him to provide for the 
safety of bis second son James, a young prince in his 
fourteenth yeflJ". He placed him under the care of the 
carl of Orkney, and sent him with a recommendatory let^ 
ter to Charles, king of France. It was a time of truce 
between England and Scotland ; yet they were intercepted April 
off Hamborougb Head by an English cruiser ; and the J2. 
prince was taken an acceptable present to Henry, who 
sarcastically remarked that he could speak French as well 
lis his brother of France, and thought himself ©juatly 
qualified to educate a king of SooUand. Instead of allow- 
ing the captive to pursue his voyage, he sent bim fo the 
castle of Pevenaey, to be kept in secure custody, but to 
be treated with the respect due to his rank. On what 
ground the king justified this outrage is unknown. It 
was probably an act of retaliation for the entertMnment 
of the pretended Eicliatd in Scotland. The fate of the 
prince contributed to break the heart of bis father, at 
whose death the duke of Albany was appointed regent «<,„' 
during the absence of the young king in England. By 29, 
Albany the pretended lUchard was removed from Caraber- 
Bftuld to the castle of Stirling, and kept there in the strict- 
est privacy till his death in 1419f. It has been said that 
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ftn undei'sUiwling exiBieil between tlie I'ligent and Henrj, 
the furmer engaging that the king should meet with no 
annojanee from the prisoner in Stirling, tlie latter tliat 
Albanj should not be deprived of the regency by the re- 
turn of Jauies to hia kbgdom. But this hypothesis de- 
rives no support from the tesdmonj of ancient wri-ters, 
nor is it at all necesBary to account for any of the trans- 
a^tJons which followed. 

The king had assembled two great councils of barons and 
prelatea at Iiondon and St. Albans, and, to hia disappoint- 
ment, found in them a general disindinatjon to approve of 
tlie meaaures which he proposed '. Among the more vio- 
May lent opponents of the government was the lord Bardolf, who 
6. irom 8t. Albans repaired to the earl of Northumberland. 
i, n. "^hht nobleman, though he had been restored to his 
HOi estates, had been deprived of the offices of constable and 
Aug. -vvatden of the marches, and had been compelled to signan 
ohiigatbn to deLver into the king's hand, within a certiun 
period, the castles of Berwick and Jedbtn^b, with their 
appurtenances, in exchange for other lands of the same 
viJue f. He readily listened to the counsel of Bardolf, and 
determined t« make another attempt in opposition to Henry. 
He found a willing associate in Thomas, the eldest son of 
the late banished dulce of Norfolk. Though his fiither 
had not been attainted, he abstained from assuming the 
title, that he might not provoke the jealousy of the king ; 
and was commonly known by the name of lord Mowbray 
or earl marshal : but when Henry bestowed the dEoe of 
marshal (it had been made herei^tary in the &mily of the 
Mowbrays) on the earl of Westmoreland, his prudence was 
subdued by hb resentment ; and he communicated his 
wrongs and projeota to Scrope, the archbishop of York, an 
enthusiastic defender of the claim of the eatl of March. 
This prelate was the son of Eiehardlord Scrope, of Bolton, 
of no nuEborlLf , ae the fttnrUi line Bhoxrs tbut It waa compow] mitny years 
after thi» prebrnder^B death, wheu the hauae of York had driven that of Lan- 
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He had long enjojed the love and fJie veneration of the 
people ; and the influence natacally attaohed to his station 
was inoreased by the a&bilitj of hia manners, the fiune 
of bis learning, and the sanoHty of his life. He had al- 
ready exhorted Henry to repent of his pegury and fj-ea- 
son to Richard j and to a quesldon Iroui the earl of Nortli- 
umberland had replied, that all who had contributed to 
place the present king on the throne were bound, in jus- 
tioe to the real h^r, to driie the usurper from it. It tvas 
not difficult for the discontented to draw a prelate of these 
sentiments into their party, though it is probable that lie 
waa not aditiitted into all their secrete. His object, lie 
always asserted, was the reformation of grievances, and 
tlie restoration of harmony among the principal lords. 
The first who appeared in arms was sir John Folconbei^, ^_ „_ 
and three other knights in Cleveland ; but thej were im- 1405. 
mediately attacked and dispersed by prince John, Henry's May. 
third son, and the earl of Westmoieland ". At the same 
time an instrument, divided into ten articles of a< 
agmnst the Mng, was fixed on the doors of the cl 
York and the neiglibourhood. It ran in the names of A. B. 
C. D., proctors of the commonwealth of England, and 
chained Henry with pMJury, rebellion, usurpation, the 
marder of his sovereign, itreli^on, extortion, and the il- 
legal execution of many clergymen and gentlemen ■[. Eight 
thousand men assembled at Shipton on the moor, a few 
miles from York, and were joined by the raiihbishop and 
the earl marshal. To disperse tliem, the prince, with the Hay 
ewl of Westmoreland, hastened to the fiweat of Galtres. 2j. 
The latter requested and obtwned a conference with the 
opposite leaders, in the open space between the two armies. 
The archbishop declared that he had come, not to make war 
but peace, and particularised thediflerentgrieviuices which 
he thought it necessary to redress for the prosperity of tlie 
kingdom. By some it is said, that Westmoreland de- 
caved the simplicity of tlie aged prelate, by asssr.tins to 
nil his proposijs ; by others, tliat he persuadoil biui to dis- 
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band his followers, sm the only means of appeasing the 
king and procimng a ikvorable answor to his petitions. 
However that maj be, both the arolibishop and the earl 
were unexpectedly and fordblj conducted to the army of 
the royalists ; and the insurgente, learning the capUvitj 
May of their leaders, retired to their homeB*. Henry, at the 

S. the firatriiinonrof theseooimQOtians,hadmarchedtowards 

the north : at Ponteftact the two eapdvea were presented 

to him , acd ordered ta follow the court to Bishopsthorp, a 

June palace belonging to the primate. There the king com- 

8. manded the cbief-juatice Gasooigne to pronounce on them 
the seotence of death ; but that inflexible judge refused, on 
the plea that the laws gave him no jurisdiction over the 
life of the prelate, who, together with the earl marsh^, 
had a, right to be tried by tiieir peers. A more obsequi- 
ous agent was found in a knight of the name of Pulthorpe, 
mho by the king's order called them both before him, and 
without indictment or trial condemned them to be bo- 
headed. Scrope inunediately esclMmed : ' ' The just and 
" true God knows that I never intended evil against the 
" person of king Henry ; and I beg you to pray that my 
" deiith may not be revenged upon him or his ftienda." 
The judgment was immediately carried into execution. 
The archbishop suffiired with the oonatancy, and acquu'ed 
among the people the reputation, of a martyr. To the 
body of the earl was allotted a grave in the cathedral : hia 
head ivas placed on a pike, and filed upon the walls f. It 
is I'emarkable, that when the king, in parliament, requh'ed 
the temporal peers to declare the archbishop and the earl 
traitors, they replied, that acoording to the representation 
^yen by John, the king's son, their offence seemed to be 
treaaon ; but that they were unwilling to decide without 
more deliberation, and desired that the question might be 
postponed till the next parliament, when every peer should 
be compelled to attend, and to ^ve his opinionj. Henry 
had the prudence to acquiesce ; and the matter was never 
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atlem-avda mentioned. lience it may bo f.iii-ly inferred 
that the peers believed the aaaardons of the arclibialiop, 
and did not conceive liim giultj of leyjing war agwast his 
sovereign *. 

From York, which he deprived of its fraaohises, Henry 
advanced with tliirty thousand men agiunst the eurl of 
Northumberland. I'liat nobleman, at tlie verj outset, had 
conclitded a treaty vnth the regent of Scotland, and liad 
Bolicited aid, but in van , from the Idng of France and the 
duke of Orleans f. Aa Henry advanced he feli back on 
his Scottish allies. Hia castles of Prudhaw, Warkworth, 
and Akiwiek were saccesavely rednced, and the Soots, to 
whom he had delivered the town of Berwick, set it on 
fire, and redred beyond the borders. The earl and lord 
Bardolf accompanied them. The castle made a show of juiy. 
resistance ; but a shot from an enormous piece of ordnimce 
shattered one of the towers ; the garrison in dismay threvr 
open the gates ; and the son of the baron of Qreystock, 
with the six principal officers, was immediately executed. 
Henry returned in triumph into the south. 

But, though the king, at the headof a victorious army, 
might despise the murmurs of his subjects, who condemned 
the execution of the archbishop, he found it expedient to 
palliate or justify his conduct to pope Ghregory XH., whose 
predecessor, Innocent VH. , had published a provisionary 
sentence of excommunication agdnst all who had been con- 
cerned in the death of that prelate, Henry alleged in his 
own defence that Scrope had levied war against his sove- 

* On Uiia naaunt, and on Moount of Uie slyle of the Instniment, I ha™ 
great doubt n'heUter the "BrIlcleg"lwffjremenl[0Da3 could be traced to the 

|B<dL Pari. ill. 005. From thiB letter It ^pearB thai: the death of Richard 

fiDV ot^eotion on that hea'l, oaya Uiat '' tie has levied woi agalnat Henry «f 
" Xoneaster, the ruler of England, ti> EQjiport the qoQjTel of hia noTeroi)^ 

'^dead; Bad also tu aiippoiii the right quarrel, wliieh hla dre-.hl lady the 
^^iueeo cf Eoglimd may i-eaeoiiab^ have tn the klDB^hHA of Uiiulaiid." 
Onrta hoa given ta tJiese tfYvda. a meaoiDff nhich they cannot hi^r : " to 
"obtain justtce lOr the queen In prfntof her ji^ntran." (Oarla, p 681.) 
Ferhapa it may have smne olluelon to the proteetaUou made by Iter, •* iLiat 
" she did not (Loknowledse Henry, duie ot Iflooaalm, as khig of UnglanJ," 
Ihrea. des Oliart, 121. 
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mgQ, a crime which the laws of Jingiajid puniaiied with 
deriith ; that he was madB prisoner after a battle in wiiich 
Me followers, amounting to eight thousand men, had been 
defeated ; that the royaUsts olaaionDUsly demanded his pun- 
jsliment, aad threatened to join the rebeta if he were 
spaced ; and that tlie king reluctantly gave hia consent, to 
prevent the evils wluoh must have enaued, if his armed 
followers had taken the execution of justice into their own 
hands *. What impreadon this aasvrer made on the mind 
of Gregory ia uncertwn ; hut he ordered the excommnnioa- 
tion to be removed fix>m all who declared themsehcB sorry 
for tlie part which they had acted in the death of the 
archbishop f . 

For more than two yeara, Horthumberland with his 
companion in eiiio wandered from place to place, some- 
times requesfing aid from the Scots, sometimes consulting 
the insurgents in Wales. Henry employed every artifice 
to obtain pcsaesaion of their persona : they with equal 
vigilance defeated all hia schemes, and sought the oppor- 
tunity of inflicting some signal vengeance on their antago- j 
nist. On one occasion they obtiuned permisaon to visit, 
in companj with two bishops and the abbot of Wetbeck, 
the pretended Richard in Stirling castle, that they might 
ascertain whether he was in reality the deposed monarah, 
and, in that case, might arrange with him a plan of future 
operations. But the attempt was fruitless. They were 
toid that he refused to see them, and that no solicitations, 
not even those of the regent, could extort hia consent %. 
Thrfr hopea, however, wore awakened by the contests in 
the parliament of 1407, and by the discontents created by 
the heavy subsidies which the king demanded of his peo- 
ple^. A correspondence was opened with sir Thomas 
Eokeby : but tiie report, that they were deceived by the 
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artifice of tlint ufEuer rests on the vary doubtful credit of 
Buchanan. In the Itegioumg of the next year the earl and 
Bardolf burst into Nortliambwhmd, surprised sereral cas- 
tles, raised the tenwitrj, who were slJll attached to their 
eiiled lord, and augmenting their numbers as they ad- 
vanced, penetrated as fer as Knaresboroagh, where they 
were joined by air McholM Tempest, who had diado- 
goished himself in the cause of the archbishop. It is sup- a. b. 
posed to ha-re been the policy of Kokeby to oppose no 1108, 
obstacle to their progress, that be might intercept their re- *™- 
treat. But having collected a body of tried men, he now 
prevented them from crossing the river, and, following 
their footsteps, oyertook them on Bramham moor, in the 
neighborhood of Tadoaator. The eonteat was soon dedded 
between the rabble of the insurgents and an expertenoed 
soldiery. The earl fell in the field : Bardolf was taiten, but 
died of his wounds ; and the quarters of these noblemen 
were distributed among the principal cities in the kingdom. 
The fines esatited from their adlierents supplied the royal 
wants ; and the constant failure of every attempt to sub- 
vert contributed to establish on a more secure basis the 
government of Henry. 

We may now Vetura to the history of Qlendower, who 
still maintained the war, notwithstanding the losses of hii 
confederates at Shrewsbury, at Shipton and on Bramham 
moor. The whole of the north and a great part of the 
south of Wales acknowledged his authority ; even Charles 
of France had received his ambassadors as those of an in- 
dependent prince ; and, by a treaty of alliance offenave and 
defensive, eng^ed to send him assistance whenever it 
should be required. Henry committed the conduct of the 
war to his eldest son, and the young hero, by his activity 
and perseverance, and with the advice of prudent counsel- 
lors, gradually undermined the power of the Welshman. 
At Grosmont in Monmouthshire he gained a deciMve vic-^ j, 
tory over Griffith, the son of Glendower ; and pursuing l.is 1406. 
career, reduced after a long siege the castle of IjuiipciJcT Mar. 
in Cardiganshire. But French auxiliaries, to the number ^^■ 
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Nov. (probably esiiggerated) of twelva thousand men had now 
1- arayed, and had taken Caermarthen. Ilavei'fordmeat was 
saved by the earl of Aruadel ; and the king h^tened to the 
aesiatanoo of his son : but no action of importauoe followed ; 
Heurj, after the loaa of fifty waggons conveying hb treas- 
ure and provisions, retired ; and the French, anahle to sub- 
stet in a depopulated country, returned to their homes *. 

This happened before the fell of Northamberland ; the 
terminalJon of the insurrections in England allowed the king 
liberty to direct his attenljon to the war in Wales, and to 
furnish Us indefatigable son vrith every necessary supply of 
men and provisions. The progress of the prinoe, though 
slow, was constant. At the end of four years, the sonthem 
division of Wales had entirely submitted. The natives of 
the north, diahearteued by their misfortunes, insensibly 
withdrew themselvag from the standard of Glendower ; and 
that chieftain, appalled by the steady advance of his enemy , 
ordered the greater part of bis forces to burst into Shrop- 
sliire, and ravage the country, under the conduct of Rheea 
ap Bu and Philpot Scndamoro. They were defeated, and 
. thdr leaders suffered the punishment of treason. We are 
told that this misfortune broke the spint of Owen ; that he 
wandered for a time amidst the mountains and then re- 
paired in the habit of a shepherd to the house of his 
daughter at Minington in Herdbrdshire where he re- 
mained in concealment till his death But this aciiount 
must be erroneous Prom severnl writs which we still 
extant, it appears that he cnntnved to spm out the con- 
test among the vrilds and mountams of Snowdun till long 
after the aeeesBion of the next sovereign f. 

We may now return to Henry's liansa«tiona with foreign 
powers. It was to him a most fortunate circumstance, 

* Rjni. vlii, MO, 413, 419, OtWi*. fflS. Wals BTO. SIA Monatrd, 1. 13, 
Acts orCoDD.L 240. 

' Rym. "HI. 111. 163. iK. B88. 330. The last of tbese Is b oommlBiilon given 
to eenrj v., ana flatea reb. 34, 1410, lo Sir Oilbert Talbot, » Ircal with 
MerclUIi, Uie son ^ Olendoiret, ODimmlDK tbe submission or Ills bttiei- and 
ate other rebels fu Wali-n, ir they deared it. Prem JIM. Pai-1. ir. 317, it ia 
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that Charles of Franco eontinued for many yeai's SQbject to 
fits of iiiBaiiity, occaaoaally interrupted with luoid intet^ 
lals ; and ttint the goremmeDt of that kingdom was di- 
vided odA perplexed bj the ambitious and opporite views of 
two powerful priooea, the dukes of Burgundy and of Or- 
ieana. The first object of Charles at the accession of Henry 
had been to procure the restoration of Isabella : when that 
was ejected, neither the king nor his ministers made any 
secret of their real sentiments. When it was mmoured that 
lUehMd was still alive, and hod effected his escape into 
Scotland, they received tlie intelligence with undissembled 
joy ; projects were discnssed among them for his restora- 
tion to the throne, and many a. French knight boated that 
ho was ready to peril his life ia the cause of king Eiehard 
end the lady Isabella. But questions were soon asked, 
who had seen the supposed fugitive ? What was he doing? 
Why had he made no oommunioation to his wife or her 
iather ? In this uneeri^ty iJiey resolved to discover the 
truth by sending a conGdential agent to Seotland, and se- 
lected Creton for that service. Creton, the former page 
of !Kchard, who had aooouipanied him to Ireland, had been 
made prisoner with him in Wales, and had voty recently 
interested their feelings by a poem on die wrongs and suf- 
ferings of his master. Creton undertook and accomplished 
the mission ; and the result was a conviction that the real 
king had been murdered, and that the Richard in Scotland 
was an impostor *. From that moment the hatred of the 
French people was directed against the supposed murderer. 
There was, indeed, no declaration of war, no interruption 
of the external relations of amity : but the more powerful 
of the French nobles were encouraged to insult Heniy, to 
plunder his subjects, and to make descents on the most es- 
posQd parte of his dominions. Theduke of Orleans led the 
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way, and was followed by Wallereran da St. Pol, who had 
macried a Mster of Eiohard. WiUleraa posscseed lai^ 
estates and offices of emolument in Franee, and for fhem 
was amenable to the French government : but ho wM also 
a prince of the empire, and as such acted as an indepen- 
dent sovereign. He believed, or pretended to believe, that 
it was his duty to revenge the ikte of his broiiier-in-law ; 
A. D. and the Hng of England received from Walleran's herald 
1402. the following defiance ; " To the most high and mighty 
Feh. ii pr[n,^ Henry duke of Lancaster, I, Walleran of Lujom- 
■ " bui^h, count of Ijgny and St. P61, considering the af- 
" finity, love, and confederation which esiBted between me 
" mid the most high and mighty prince Kicliard long of 
" England, whose sister I married, and the death of the 
" same king, of which jou are notoriously accused, and for 
" which your reputation is blemished ; and, moreover, the 
"great shame and loss that I and my posterity of his Ime 
" may auffir for the time to come ; and likewise the indig- 
" notion of Almighty God, and of all reasonable and hon- 
"ourable persons, if I do notospose myself to revenge the 
" death of the awd Mng, to whom I was allied : on these 
" accounts I ^re you to know that in every manner in my 
" power I will do you harm ; and every kind of injury by 
" myself, my relations, my men, and my subjects, I will 
" offiir you, both by sea and land, without the kingdom of 
" France, entirely for the reasons above rehearsed, and not 
" on account of any hostilitiee between my dread and sove- 
" ragn lord the king of Praice and the realm of England. 
" And this I certify h> you under my seal, at my castle of 
" Lusemburgh, the 10th of FebruMy, 1402." This was 
followed by a angular exhibition. To testify his horror 
for theperfidy of the earl of Rutland, who, it was believed, 
had betrayed the secrets of his aocompiices to Henty, Wal- 
leran's servants carried, by his orders, Irom the castle of 
Bohain, the figure of a man decorated with the arms and 
device of Rutland, and in the dead of the niglit hnng it on 
a gibbet at tlie gates of Calais. But his nest operations 
were more serious. With a numerous squadron of ships 
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lie infiicteil severe mjuries on the inhabitants of the Isle 
of Wight, and of the southern eoaat of England. Three 
princes of tlie house of Bourbon, embarking in the biuoo 
cause, burnt the town of Plymouth ; and the admiral of 
Bretagoe swept tJie narrow seas, and carried aa prizes into 
the Franeh ports a large oatrack, and fortj-nine smaller 
ships, with nearly two thousand prisoners *. 

But that which sank still deeper into the mind of tbe 
king was a challenge which he reoaved iix>m his former a. d 
fiiend and sworn brother f , Louis duke of Orleans, to fight 1402. 
hun with one hundred knights on a side, in the marches of ^' 
Gmenne. After a silence of more than four months Henry ^ 
replied by a letter, in which he espvessed his astonishraeitt i^ 
at the receipt of such a challenge during the truce between 
the two Idngdoms, and from one who had sworn to live with 
him in perpetual amity ; reminded Louis that he was a king, 
and that Wngs did not condescend to light in prirata com- 
bat with any but their equals ; and concluded by saying, 
that he should go to Gmenne when ho pleased, and take 
with him such knights as he pleased, and then his adver- 
• ChtonlijUM d'Enguerraa da MoMlrelel, loL. t. (. IS : k Pafia, 15SC. 

Hllion pre^ell " ttial Ihere" shall be, nl.avB and witlioul'lulSTiBsUH., 



" and deed. dlllBeotly and caienUly, sad ua br us caa be doae, hunuiir- 
"ablj and worUiiljri that in time and caiu of diaenrd. debate nad war. 

" perltet wuk, ai^laet Uld towanlaall pnnrea, lonb^ bajoaB, indLvidnaU, 
•• cDmmna&ltlPB, colleges, unLveultla, oTwIialeTar turdsbipi di^^, eetata 
" 01 oondilioB tiny mmy he. by ilt meana, remedtei, aoli, BonnBBla, ftncea, 
" aide, nun at amu, Uoopa, ud other help* that the; coo ot nujr ; and 
" that each ahidl riia, reol-t, DDd combat all the admuiiefl, wurriorg aad 
*" enemiea of thfl other, and ippl)^ to it \vlth all lila thoa^t, advice, and 
" wotk, lawful and lioiioiirohle, eiccpllng always the persona named 
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sary might, if lie chose, meet Iiini in whatever manner he 
J. B. tlionght best, and shovUd recoive Bueh satisfaction as he de- 
1403. eerred. This answer provoked a repetition of the chal- 
Mar. icnge, with reproaches of rebellion, usurpaldon, and mur- 
' der. To the two first Henry made but evasive replies. 
April Thoy came, he said, vrith a bad grace irom one who was 
80. not only privy to his designs, but had promised his ^d to 
carry them into execution ; and as to his right to the Eng- 
lish crown, it vraa enough to satisfy his ovm consdence 
that he held it by the ^t of the Almighty, But the 
charge of murder he met with the most emphatic denial. 
" If you mean that we had any hand in his death, we say 
" that you Jie, and will lie ftlsoly, as often as you shall 
" assert it : as the true God knows, whom we e^ to wit- 
" ness our innocence, offering, as a loyal prince ought, our 
"body against yours, if you will or dare to prove it*.'' 
But tiese doughty champions upon paper never met in the 
field. Henry was more anxious to silence his adversary by 
the authority of the French government ; and his ambas- 
sadors repeatedly complained of the chaOenge as of an in- 
ftaction of the armistice. To their urgent demand im 
Juno satisfaction the following Saconie reply was made : ' ' Nei- 
" ther the king nor his council have ever broken, nor will 
" they ever break their engagements. This is the only 
" answer that can be returned f." About the same time 
was oontracted, and a few months later was solemnized, 
the marriage between Isabella and Charles, count of An- 
goulcme, the eldest son of the duke of Orleans ; a feet 
■which presupposes inqwry and conviction on the part of 
the French council ; for to marry her to a prince so near 
the throne witiont proof of the death of her first husband 
was to expose the kingdom to the chance of a disputed 



It was most fortunate for Henry that some time after- 
wards he was freed from all apprehension on the pai't of 
France, by the death of liis gi'eateat adversary, the dulie 
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of OrloauB, who was jnurdared one ovoning in the streets 
of Paris, by eighteen aaaasMns in the pay of the dake of 
Burgundy. After a short flight Burgundy returhed to 
Paris, aocompanied hy his friends and lassala, attempted ti) 
justify the deed, and was again received into fe^our by 
his weak and vacillating sovereign. The princes of the 
house of Orleans, after aeverEil inefl'ectua! petitions for 
justice, sought their revenge by force of al-ms ; and the 
whole kingdom was divided between the two parties of 
the Bourguignons and the Armagiiacs. Henry viewed 
these commotions with pleasure. They served to oc- 
cupy and to weaken the most formidable of his adver- 
saries ; and they offered liim the opportunity of re- 
taliating upon France the injuries which for some 
years she had inflicted upon England. When the a.d. 
Armagnacs besieged Charles in Paris, Henry sent al41L 
thousand arohei-s and eight hundred lances commanded ™ 
by the earl of Arundel to the duke of Burgundy, who, 
with these auxiliaries, and his own forces, made his 
way into the capital, and compelled his enemies to re- 
tire*. The next year the duke prepared to follow up 
his success, and to reduce the Arm agnacs to submission, 
But Henry had now listened to their proposals. The 
dukes of Berri, Orleans, and Bourbon, with the count a.d. 
of Alensoa, consented for themselves and their asso- 1412. 
dates to acknowledge him for rightful duke of Aqui- ^^ 
taine, to aid him in the recovery of all the ancient rights 
and appurtenances of that duchy ; to hold of him, by 
homage and fealty, whatever they possessed within its 
limits ; to restore to him twenty towns belonging to the 
royalties of the duchy; and to give security that, at 
the deaths of the present possessors, the counties of 
Poitou and AngoulSme should return to him and his 
heirs. Henry on his part bound himself to assist them 
in every just quarrel, as his faithful vassals and subjects ; 
to enter into no treaty with the duke of Burgundy, his 
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chi1dii.n bcofher^ or cou ins without their consent ; 
and to send to their immediate aasistanie a thousand 
men at arma and three thousand archers to e a 

their cost for thiee months* The e\pepta n of 
powerful a reinforcement infused ne« spint n h 
Armagnacs When the duke of Burgundy h ho 
ro) al irraj advanced to hesie^e the c ty of Bou g 
the duke of Bei n threw himself with e gh und d 
men at aimi within the wills and threaten d p 
June tract tl e defence to the last man But theio were m 
1" both arm es persons who viewed with hoiror this un- 
1 atural war and who dieaded the am\al uf the Eng- 
lish as a means of adding to its continuance It was 
wot difficult to infuse the same sentiments into the prin- 
cipal officers, exhausted as they were by fittigue and 
enfeebled by disease. An accommodation was at length 
July effected. The Armagnacs submitted to the royal au- 
13' thority the dukes of Orleans and Buigundy sworo to 
Aug. forget their formei differences and, in ordei to cement 
^' their present fiiendsbip, the firot engaii^d to marrj a 
daughter of the lattei, and renounced by letter to 
Hehry hia alliance with En£;land But the joy caused 
hy their reconcdiatioa was immediatelj damped bv the 
intelligence that Thumas duke ot Claience te tend son 
to the king uf England, had landed with an aimj m 
Normandy, had been joined by the counts of Aleu^on 
and Richmont, and was busily employed in laying waste 
the country as he advanced. It was in vain that the 
Armagnacs informed hira of the pacification. Sis hun- 
dred men at acmsfrom Guiennehasl«ued to his standard; 
Maine and Anjou were overrun and plundei'ed ; and 
the lung of France was compelled to order all his forces 
to assemble at Chartres for the defence of the kingdom. 

BDil Ih'^rt 'uo5 ut Clurence ^nTvrni'Trjd tti™eKri°i)f D-^^sa, lli't I'S 
Bcmj of 400O moil Inquired BOOT hoisos, anrl Ital Iho piy qf Ihe niillUi; 

hod li. W., Ihe^reliort M p Jdiy/Tbii! TM.Vs, 760. 
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But in the mean while liie duke of Orleans visited the 
English general, agreed to pay him the ' sum of tivo 
hundred and niiie thousand crowns, and gave his bro- 
thej the count of AngoulSme as hostage for the ftilfil- 
ment of this engagement. The duke of Clarence pro- Nov. 
fessed himself satisfied, and marched his army into'*- 

While Henry was yet earl of Derby, he hod married 
Mary de Bohun, daughter and co-heiress of the earl of 
Hereford. This lady bore him four sons, of whom the 
eldest at his father's acrassion was in his twlfth year. 
To have introduced at that period any measure for the 
settlement of Ihe crown would have seemed to betray 
a secret doubt of the right, which the new king pre- 
tended to have to it ; and ho was content to receive from 
the lords and commons an oath of allegiance to him- 
self, and after himself to his eldest son as the heir ap- 
parent+. Afterwards the victory, which he gained over 
thePerciesat Shrewsbury, proved to him that oven of 
his ancient friends many had become secret adherents 
to the insurgents: but he had the prudence to forego 
an inquiry which might have proved dangerous ; and 
in a great council at Worcester required from all the Ocl. 
lords spiritual and temporalarenewaiof theirallegiance. *■■». 
Two months later the same ceremony was repeated in {^ 
another great council at London in presence of the ^ „_ 
ambassadors from France ; and then, having thrice 1404. 
received the oaths of his subjeols, ho ventured to pass Pet- 
in parliament an aot vesting the succession to the crown '■ 
in his four sons and their heirs, in the order of seniority J. 
Besides these sons he had two daughters by the aarne 
mother : but they were purposely passed by, perhaps 
that he might not affoid an additior,al argument in 
fovour of the rightful heir, the eail of March, who 
claimed by the female line. It was, however, plain 

• Monclrel. 153, IM, 155. __ _ + Rol. PbvI. Hi. 426. 134. 
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that, according to fhe late Bettlement, the daughters of 

i,!,, his sons might inherit; and, therefore, to do away all 

1406.amhiguitj', two years later a new act was passed, liniit- 

Jiiue ing the succession to tlie crown of Englaiid aad France 

to his sons and their issue male ; and by this provision 

perpetually exiluding the females *. But then it was 

asked, on what ground did he claim the crown of France ? 

If females could not succeed to it, neither he nor his 

predeceaaors had any pretensions, since their right could 

descend to IhemOLily tlirongh a female, Isabella. th« 

mother of Edward III. This objection disconcerted the 

king : and before the end of the session llie last a' < 

jv, was repealed, and the right of succession to the tw 

22_ crowns was declared to reside in the sons of the king 

and their general issue. But even then, tbougii thi 

claim of the females descending from the four princea 

was distinctly allowed, Henry's daughters theiaselves 

were not nolioed t. 

Of the four princes, Henry, the eldest, from his prox- 
imity to the throne, chiefly attracted the public notice. 
In the battle of Shrewsbury he had given proofs of per- 
sonal courage; the success of the war against the in- 
surgents of WaJes, which was carried on under his 
nominal command, rellected a lustre on his youth ; and 
the commons, in an adulatory address, allotted to him 
the praise of three virtues, of flliid respect fur the king, 
of bravery in the €eld of battle, and of modesty in tlie 
readiness with which on all occasions he submitted his 
own judj^ment to that of his council j). His father, 
however, had little reason to he satisfied with his con- 
duct. He was headstrong and impetuous in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, and when he was not aclually employed 
in military service, plun^d without restraint into all 
the vices and follies of youth. Probably the reader's 
recollection has already transported him to those pages, 

•■Eot,Pjrl.j7!— 575. -I IbuLaau— 3ftl. Rjm. vlil. 463. 
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Ill uliicj the frulics and the ai>suciate3 (f the ]ini<.e 
huiebi-en porliajed by the inimitable pencil of Shak 
s,eare It may be indeed that thi^ paiticulai facts 
uiid personages arc- the mere creatures of the poet s 
iiuaajination but it cannot be den ed that thuy are per 
fectiy in unison with the accounts of the more ancient 
writers, and the traditionary belief of the succeeding 
century. It should, however, be added, that in the 
midst of his excesses he occasionally displayed proofs 
of an ingenuous mind. It happened that one of his 
associates bad been arraigned for felony before the chief- 
justice Gascoigne, the same inflexible magistral* mho 
had withstood the illegal commands of the ^ing at 
York. The prince imperiously required the release of 
the prisoner ; anil, when that was refused, drew his 
sword on the judge. But Gascoigne oooUy ordered him 
ialo confinement in the prison of the, king's bench; and 
the young Henry had the good sense to submit to the 
punishment. "When the incident was related to his 
father, " Happy," he exclaimed, " the monarch who 
" possesses a judge so resolute in the discharge of his 
" duty, and a son so willing fo yield to the authority of 
"the law*." 

But it was not only the immorality of the prince 
which created anxiety in the breast of his father. Un- 
guarded and dierespect^l expressions, which had dropt 
from him in the hours of merriment and intoxication, 
were officiously collected, and conveyed to Henry; and 
it was artfully insinuated that he ought to be on bis 
guard against the attempts of an aspiring and unprin- 
cipled youth, whose court was already more numerously 
attended than his own. These suggestions, confinned 
by his experience of the warm and enterprising temper 
of his son, made a deeper impression on tlie king's mind 
than might have been expected ; and the prince, to 
jnstify himself, wrote exculpatory letters to many of the 

• inrali. la, anrt the apr.lc«j of Ihe pi-tnca tn Luaere, 19— 82. Mr. Tjler 
hus Blitinu iluaUieaneuiaKicfpePIJugUiecliief-Jimicei'ejtsDavury ilDUU; 
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j,n. lords, and proteeied with anuraeroua train of Mlowecs 
1412, to expostulate with his father. He not only maintaineU 
J™e Lis innocence, but demanded the punishment of his 
calumniators ; and the monarch, to screen his own 
friends, required him to wait till the next meeting of 
parliament*. Yet even on such an occasion, if we may 
believe the earl of Ormond, an eye-witness, he displayed 
the usual eccentricity of his character. " He disguised 
" himself in a gown of blue satin or damask, wrought 
" full of oylet holes, and at every oylet the needle where- 
" with it was made, hanging still by the silk : and about 
"his arm he wore a dc^s collar set ftillofS.S. of gold, 
" and the tireta of the same also of fine gold." Henry 
received him in his closet attended by four flriends, 
befi)re "horn the prince, tlirowing himself on his knees, 
and presenting a dagger to his father, besought him to 
deprive him of life, since he had deprived him of the 
royal fevour. This anecdote has been disputed ; but it 
comes to us from good authority, and does not seem 
inconsistent with the character of the young piineei'. 

To domestic trouble must be added the state of the. 
king's health, and the anxieties of his conscience. Tliough 
A. o. he was only in his foriy-sixth year, he bore about him 
1413.all the symptoms of declining age. Soon after arch- 
bishop Scrope's insurrection he becaroa afflicted with 
tlie most loathsome eruptions on his face, which by tlie 
common people were considered as a punishment for 
the death of that prelate ; and a succession of epileptic 
tits, gradually increasing in violence, was now hurrying 
him to the grave. The prospect of bis fate brought, 
we are told, to his recoUeotion, the means by which he 
had acquired, and the blood by which he had preserved, 
the crown. He began at length to doubt the certainty 
of his £ivourite maxim, that the success of the enter- 
inise was a proof that it had received the approbation 
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of Heaven. One day, when he was lying in a fit, and 
to all appearance was {lead, the prince conveyed into 
another room the crown, which according to custom had 
been laid oa a cushion by the bed-side. The liing re- 
turniag lo himself, sternly asked, who had home it 
away ; and on the report of his guards, required the 
immediate return of the prince. Pacified by his duti- 
ful expressions, he asked him with a sigh ; " Alas ! 
" fair son, what right have you to tlie crown, when you 
" know your father had none ?"' " My liege," answered 
the young Henry, " with the sword yow won it, and 
" with the sword I will keep it." After a pause the 
king faintly replied ; " Wen, do as you think hest. I 
"leave the issue to God, and hope he will have (nercy 
" on my soul *," 

His last tit seized hiai while he was praying in St. 
Edward's chapel at Westminster. He was carried into 
the abbot's chamber, and quickly expired, on the 13th of 
March, 1413, and in the fourteenth year of his reign -t. Mat, 
Of his three younger sons, Thotnas had been created ^^■ 
duke of Clarence, John and Humphrey remained with- 
out any title. His daughters Blanche and Philippa were 
married, the first to the duke of Bavaiia, and tlie other 
to the king of Denmark. By Jane of NavaiTe, his se- 
cond wife, he left no issue. 

In the preceding reigns the reader has obsei'ved the 
house of commons continually advancing with a silent 
hut steady pace towards importance and authority : under 
Henry it assumed a still h^ber tone ; addressed tlie 
sovereigu with greater freedom, and pushed its inquiries 
into every department of the adtninialTation. Tlie king's 

• HonnieL i \93. It in not impcobaUe AU Uiia suity nsi SkhboA fay 
Ihe Itlcnds of the [Ivel fomik. 
t Tlien il B slrange Btot; \o\A by CkmeDt MnydeabrUe, un Hit iilUliorily 

LVcoD a Elonn, Ihey ttireiv the dead body into Ili« rLfvr 1u imitutiua tS tUe 
marineis, who had Irented the prupliel Jonih in that ulanbeT, aDil pnH 
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pecuniary embari'iLSSTiieiite, the defect in bis title, and 
the repeated insurrections in favour of Richard and the 
earl of March, made it his interest to court the aifec- 
tions of the people through their representatives* ; and 
the men, who or^inally were deemed of no other use 
than to grant their moiiey, became by almost impercep- 
tible degrees a coequal and coefficient part of the legis- 
lature. The following particulars respecting their elec- 
tion, their immunities, and their proceedings, have been 
gleaned ft^tm the rolls of parliameut. 

1. As the importance of the knights of the shire in- 
creased, boththe government and its opponents redoubled 
their exertions to procure the. election of their respective 
friends. Much, however, depended on the partiality of 
the sheriff; who, as he was always appointed by the 
court, seldom hesitated to make an undue return at the 
request of the eouneil. Such conduct had, provoked 
frequent remonstrances during the last reign: they were 
renewed in the present ; and, as a remedy for the abuse, 
two statutes were now enacted. The first provided that 
in the next county court held after the delivery of the 
writ, the day and place of the intended parliament should 
be announced by proclamation ; that all present, both 
suitors duly summoned for the purpose, and others, 
sliould immediately proceed to the election ; aud that 
the names of the persons so chosen, whether they were 
present or absent, should be certified by an indenture 
under the seals of all those who had voted in their ftivour. 
By the second the sheriff making a iillse return, or acting 
in opposition to the former statute, was subjected to a 
fine of one hundred pounds, and tlie judges ofassize weie 
empowered to inquire into such offences, and to pass 
sentence on the delinquents +. 
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2. The members of the lower, in commoii with those 
of the upper house, possessed by ancient custom thu 
right of freedom from aireat or imprison men t, iuciiidiiii; 
not only themselves, but t'.ieir atlendanls and servants; 
and extending from the day of their departure from their 
own homes tothemomeut of tlieir return. This ^vas a va- 
luable, but in these ages, a, necessary privilege. Many il- 
legal practices still prevailed, whiohreadered it expedient 
that thoee, whoaftended their duty in parliament, should 
he placed under the special protection of the law. Men 
Were liable to arrests on false pretences at the suit of a 
malicious adversary ; they were exposed during their 
joumejs to be waylaid, mwrned, or even murdered by 
enemies who would not submit their quarrel to the de- 
cision of the law; and they were often in danger of being 
despoiled by the organised bands of robbers, which in- 
fested some of the counties. Heni-y acknowledged this 
priiilege, but refused to strengthen it with additional 
peiiiltiea. When the commona petitioned that the of- 
fender, besides a fine to the king, should pay treble da- ■ 
mages to the party aggrieved, he coldly replied, tbat the 
law had already provided a sufficient remedy. It chanced 
that soon afterwards ah esquire belonging to the repre- 
sentative for Somerset was severely wounded in an as- 
sault by John Savage. Tlie ejnimons again petitioned 
the king. Tbey requested, that to murder any member 
or his servant sliould be adjudged treason ; to maim or 
disfigure him, should be punished with the loss of a 
hand; and to wouiid or beat.hira should subject the of- 
fender to a heavy fine, and a ; ear's imprisonment 



Dublin, of reiiTSSMtaii'wiQ nllfniiU s imrHameorlii.Mln'Bditard ill. 
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Henry, however, evaded tho petition, and issued a pra- 
clamation, orderiag Savage, under severe penalties, to 
appear atid take his trial before the justices of the king's 
bench *. 

3. Another, and a still more important privilefrii, was 
that of freedom, of debate. If, durinfi the last reign, it 
had been impaired by the cruel and unconstitutional 
Judgment of Haxey, it recovered its former stahiUly ia 
the present, by the reversal of that judgment. The 
speaker was careful to claim it for himself and his col- 
leagues, not only at the beginning of each session, but al^ 
most as o^n as he addressed the throne ; and to request, 
that theking would give no credence to reports of interest- 
ed individuals, but believe tliat whatever was said in their 
debates proceeded from their attention to his real inte- 
rests. Under the protection of this privilege the com- 
mons introduced a new practice, of presenting their pe- 
titions by word of mouth, instead of committing them 
to writing; an innovation greatly annoying to Henry, 
who was often distressed to return at the moment an 
appropriate answer. It was in vain that he commanded 
them to revert to the ancient custom. After a short in- 
terval the command was disobeyed; each new instance 
served to form a precedent ; and before the end of the 
king's reign the practice was iirmly established t. 

Several of the addresses delivered by different speakers 
are still extant. They all commence with the most 
humble profeHsions of loyalty and submission : soon a 
bolder tone is assumed; and they frequently end with a 
severe censure on the measures of government, or the 
characters of the ministers. Thus sir John Tibetot, as 
speaker, complained tliat Calais had been left without 
provisions ; thai in twelve months ninety-sis towns and 
castles bad been lost in Guienne ; that the greater part 
of the lordship of Ireland had been conquered by the 
natives ; that large sums liad been unnecessarily squan- 

■ Bot Pari. 111. an . !H% ^ lliid. iiu 456. 523. 573. 
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dered awaj' in the marehes of Second , that the mha- 
hitants of the aea coast, aiid near the borders of Wales, 
had heen impoverished by their exertions in then own 
defence ; and that all estates in the realm were reduced 
to the lowest distress : whence he inferred that it wis 
incumbent oil the king to employ for the futuie more 
able and experienced counsellors *. At length, howevei , 
towards the close of his reign, Henry * entured to check 
the growing freedom of the speakers , and when Thomas 
Chaucer was presented to him for his approbation, re- 
plied, that the new speaker should enjoy the B.ime lihei tv 
whidi had been enjoyed by former speakers , but that lie 
would not suffer the introduction of any novelty in par- 
liament, and would remain in possession of the same 
tVanchises and prerogatives which had belonged to his 
ancestors, the former kings of Englandt. 

4. The real anthority of the commons had been de- 
ft, ed in the first year of this reign. To one of their pe- 
titions tbe primate answered in the name of the king, 
that the commons, as they had acknowledged, were only 
petitioners and demandants ; and that the king and lords 
alone had iJways been, and would he of right, judges of 
parliament : but that " it was the king's will to have 
" the advice and assent of the commona in the enact- 
" ment of statutes, and the making of grants, subsidies. 
" and such things, for the common profit of the realm J," 
They complained, however, (with what justice it is now 

• Bi* PmL na Ft«iu™tly Ihmr ndilreswH iwrs feliTan-d In bolii 

^,in**d tlia prmeediuflfl *•' P^''>"''^°* 1* the ctremonim of tha mJiB?. The 
flljeeoUusonbtiBnlibiabopat lliaupejLlQFFWfte likanvd Ui the epii^lle beiiI 

dMtiinBEifthe gharch; and (liBWInimDiiBwPTe now came at tile aloev Eu 
xnv •' Ilea nHiEuB" (Ibid. p. 466). Tbli li Tldlsnloug eninujh : but 1 meu- 
licin it to upHsB a itiU mora ildienloaB mistake by Uie oomplln or Coli- 
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impossible to ascertain.) that by false and incorrect en- 
tries on the volla, they were ofton made parties to enact- 
ments to whicli they had never given their assent. As a 
remedy, therefore, they prayed that the proceedings 
might always be engrossed before the close of the session, 
and while the particulars were fresh in the recollection 
of the judges : but Henry, without noticing their object, 
replied, that, for the iiiture, the substance of the pro- 
ceedings should be committed to writing by the'elerk of 
parliament, and laid before the king and the lords for 
their approbation. The commons rejoined by pointing 
out a case of folse entry, and praying redress. The rolls 
were immediately opened: the judges examined them 
in presence of the two houses ; and the king pronounced 
the entry correct, and the complaint groundless. This 
failure did not dishearten them ; their remonstrances 
were renewed in succeeding parliaments ; and at last it 
was agreed that, to prevent errors, every entry should 
be made in the presence of a deputation from the two 
houses*. 

When Henry fii'st ascended the throne, he sought by 
pubhc professions of eoonomyto fix the wavering fidelity 
of his subjects +. But the insurrections so rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other, plunged him into expenses, which 
it was not in his power to defray with the ordinary re- 
venue of the crown ; and to levy money by taxes, or tal- 
lages, imposed by his own authority, woidd, in his cir- 
cumstances, have proved a most hazardous experiment. 
He preferred, therefore, to throw himself on the bot^nty 
of the nation ; and thus contributed to establish the 
l^roctice of what had long been tlie only legal method of 
raising extraordinary supplies. Neither had the king 
ally reason to complain of the parsimony of his parlia-' 
iiients. In virtue of successive grants he enjoyed the 
tonnage and poundage, with the duties on wool and bides, 
(luitni; the whole of his reign ; and in the course of four- 
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teen years received eighttenthaand eight fifteenths from 
tlie laity, witli a proportionate number of tenths from the 
clergy. His wants, however, afforded opportunities to 
the commons of confirming and improving their newly 
acquired ri{rhts. They were careful to insert in their 
grants that the king could not lawfully raise euch aids 
from his people without the previous aaaent of the Ionia 
and commons *. In his second year they made a bold 
attempt to emancipate themselves from the chief re- 
straint, which the crown possessedover them, and prayed 
that their petitions might he answered before they pre- 
sented theirgrantofraoney. Henry immediately perceiv- 
ed their object: he consulted the lords; and on the last 
day of the session replied : " That such a manner of pro- 
" ceeding had never been known in the reigns of his 
" predecessors ; and that he would not allow any altera- 
" tion in the good customs of ancient times f," During 
the minority of Richard 11. they had occasionally been 
allowed to appropriate the supplies to particular services. 
This rtiey now claimed as aright ; and the king, that he 
might evade without offence the formal recognition of 
their claim, spontaneously offered what they would other- 
wise have demanded. In 14n4 he ordered tlie estimates 
of the current year to be laid before them ; promised to 
submit his household to the regulation of the lords ; and 
proposed that the public money should be received and 
paid by treasurers to be appointed in parliament with the 
advice of the two houses j. Fwm that period they ge- 
nerally appropriated the siipply, excepting from it a 
certain sum to remain at the king's disposed ; often ex- 
horted him to moderate his expenses ; demanded and 
procured for that purpose the banishment of four per- 
sons from his court J, and of most of the foreign attend- 

4il3 547. 
t ttoL I'hcL 111. as. t tbld. 523 K9, 

sliuLiia quit lf^»Hicc°'b"it"rhe BUS couvlnMdThutSh^th 
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EUitB on the new ijaeen from the kingdom* ; and re- 
peatedly extorted his assent to numerous articles of re- 
foimation in the government of his household, and of 
the whole realm. On one occasion they called for the 
receipts and disbursemeota of the last supply : but Henry 
replied, " that kings were not accustomed to account to 
" their subjects t;" on another the accounts were grant- 
ed, but withan observation, that it was not at the request 
of the commons, but because it was the will of the coun- 
cilj. On the whole, during this reign the commons 
seem to have firmly established their claim to vote the 
muney of the nation, to appropriate it to particular ser- 
vices, and to inquire into all practices which feuded to 
impovei'ish the crown, and all grievances which could in- 
crease the burdens of the people. 

Before I .close the subject, I must notice a singular 
dispute, which shows that the lower house had learned 
to appreciate its own importance, and knew how to main- 
tain its own liberties. The king had called the lords 
before him, had exposed to them his wants, and had 
oijiained their assent to a liberal supply. He then sent 
for a deputation of the commons, and informed them 
that ho expected a similar proof of affection from their 
colleagues. At the report of the deputation the whole 
house was in a ferment ; they contended that the most 
valuable of their privileges had been invaded ; and 
interrupted for some time the course of public .business. 
Henry had the wisdom to yield ; and ordered Ihe ibl- 

said tout |itr»on»lo rlepart from I1L9 llou^olloliL Thcj wars Ilia ainfessor 
tlie ablnl or nDTu, Bloll&Td Dechsm, and CrosEby, a valel ol Ilia ^kunUxr 
Rot P>[L IK. 9S3. 
• iWd. 537. TheqaBun iras loan of N«v.rre, diicliess dOBaget of Bre- 
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" of the said commons ; to the end that both lords and 

"commons may have their thanksof the king" By 
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find that, in almost every country, whatever may have 
been the religious belief of the sovereign and the legis- 
lature, tlie severest penalties have repeatedly, and till 

■■ Rot Fofl. iiL BEL It uppeaFB ID me thnk the complHiitt of tbe camiDDiia 
Witt oM that the quHlfim rdapeoting the giuDt had Iweti Arst Lntnidiiced iu 
thd butiBBDf larde, but only that the klntlhnd'peTSDHallyiiiterl^r^ la tbB 
nntier. Htl anawsr ivavea aWme bouse nt libpi'ty to dtibatu oa aoj ni4l- 
iflr in bis alMHitiTe. uhtfii^wr It mAy tl^nlt pmpf^ 
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a very late period, been enacted against diasKut from the 
doctrines established by law. Sir Edward Coke, the 
great lumhiary of the English bar in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, teaches that heresy is so extremely and fear- 
fully punished, because it is a crime not against human, 
but divine Majesty ; that it is an infectious leprosy of 
the soul ; and must tberefore be cut off, lest it diffuse 
the contagion*. It was perhaps some such pietapho- 
rical and fallacious reasoning which persuaded die 
first Christian emperors to class heresy among the of- 
fences liable to civil punishment: it was certainly their 
example whieh induced the princes of the northern 
nations to adopt after their convei'sion similar regula- 
tions. In 1215 the fourth council of Lateran decreed 
that pei'BOus convicted of heresy " should be left to the 
" secular power to be dealt with according lo due form 
" of law : " hut this was not the introduction of a new 
system, but merely a declaration of what was then the 
common law in every eounliy in Europe. 

During the last thirty yeai's the English elergy had 
been goaded with every species of provocation, and 
yet had exhibited the most exemplary forbearance. 
Their moderation seemed to invite and sharpen the 
attacks of their adversaries. The spirit of Wycliffe had . 
lost nothing of its original asperity by transfusion into 
the breasts of bis successors. His itinerant preachers 
still appealed tii the passions and prejudices of the peo- 
ple, against the riches, the luxury, and the vices of the 
clergy, whom they described as the disciples and asso- 
ciates of Satan; as mercenary shepherds, whose object 
was to shear the flock here, and lead it to perdition 
hereafter; as the usurpers of the patrimony of the poor, 
and of the revenues of the kingdom ; as the real cause 
of the taxes voted by the parliament, and consequently 
of the poverty felt by the lower classes +. Such decla- 
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matioQs might perhaps tave been despised, had they 
not led to inferences and attempts of dangerous teii- 
deuoy. The people were advised, were evea commanded, 
not to pay their tithes ; and plans were artfully framed, 
aad obstinately pursued, to obtain the general confis- 
cation of ecclesiastical property. Immediately on his 
accession Henry proclaimed himself the protector of 
the churiih against the assaults of the Lollards. I" the ^. o. 
flrat convocation held during his reign his intenlions 1399. 
were made known to the clergy by a royal message ; at O^"*' 
the opening of the second the king's commissioners,^' 
the earl of Northumberland, and Ei-pinghaiii the lord 
chamberlain, exhorted the prelates and proctors to take 
measures &r the suppression of the errors disseminated 
by the itinerant preachers, and promised them the 
royal iavour and assistance in the pursuit of so salutary 
an object*. In tlie parliament, which began to sit at 
the same time, the king's intention to suppo:t the esta- 
blished religion was announced from the throne ; and 
the commons in their address thanked him for his 
solicitude in fevour of the doctrine, and his determina- 
tion to preserve the liberties of the church "i". 

Encouraged by the royal invitation, the commons a. h 
joined the clergy in a petition to theking in parliament; ''"'1. 
and an act was passed for the protection of the chuvcli, ^j"' 
and the suppression of the new sect. The preamble 
sets forth, that divers unauthorised preachers go about 
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teach ng a doctrines and heretical opinions, making 

nt 1 and confederacies, holding aohooU, writing , 
b k n mf i-ming the people, and daily oommitticg 

n m t too hoiTible to he heard ; and that the bishops 

a hi t repress these offences, because the of- 

f d d p e ecclesiastical censures, and -when they 

ted b fore their ordinaries, depart into another 

1 oc th tatute therefore provides as a remedy fui 
th 1 that the bishop shall have power to arrest 
and eonJine persons defamed or vehemently suspected 
of such offences, till they make their canonical purga- 
tion ; and, if they he convicted, tfl punish them with 
imprisonment, and a fine to the king. It then enacts 
that if any pra^on so convicted shall reAise to abjure 
such preachiogs, doctrines, opinions, schools, and misin- 
fbrraations, or after abjuration shall be proved to have re- 
lapsed, then the sheritf of the county, or the mayor and 
bailiffs of the nearest borough shall, on requisition, be 
present at the pronunciation of the sentence, shall re- 
ceive the person so condemned into custody, and shall 
cause him to be burnt on a high place before thepeople, 
that such punishment may strike terror into the minds 
of others *. 

During this very parliament (whether before or after 
the passing of the act is uncertain) a petition was pre- 
sented to the lords and commons by William Sawtre, 
begging that he might bo permitted to dispute before 
them on the subject of religion. Such a request ex- 
cited considerable surprise ; but the enthusiast aspired 
to the crown of martyrdom, and had the satisfaction to 
^ jj_ Ml a victim to his own felly. He had been rector of 
IsW-Lynn in Norfolk: but about two years before had been 
May convicted of heresy, and deprived of his living. On his 
S'''- recantation he had been lately admitted a chaplain in 
St. Osith's in London. The character of Sawfre, and 
the nature of his request, induced the convocation tn 
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by the detecminalion of the church. Ho answered that 
he was, provided the determination were agreeable to 
the will of God ; an evaaioa which of course was rejected. 
The record of his former conviction and recantation 
was now pd df th tjfth h shop of 

Norwich ; d th 1 th d y f m hia arraign- Feb, 
ment_ he^Tsy dbythp t relapsed 23, 

heretic, was dgddfmh d ad delivered 
into the cu tody f tb bl d m h 1 of Ens- 

land *. Ah w k ft w d H ) consulted Mar. 

tUe temporal 1 d ginp 1 m t+ dhytheir^. 

advice issu dp pt th m y d heriffs to 

execute th t f th 1 w p S to The un- 

happy man t d f b g h t p jlum for 

lunatics, was bur tt 1 has mlft, the pre- 
sence of an immense multitude; and the commons by 
their speaker returned thanks to the king that, where- Mar, 
as " by bad doctrine the faith of holy chnrph was on the lO- 
" point of being overturned, to the destruclion of the 
" king and kingdom, he had made and orduiited a just 
'■ remedy to the destruction of such doctrine and the 
"■ pursuers thereof 3!-" 

" nkkwl BBCl, lliat lliej mljit eihu cease thf It »ioieil nteaohfugs. sad 
'■ krep theiDBOlves tu lUo CbriBtian SailK" II Piccivud tlio voyul UBSont. 
Bat. PsiL iii. tji, 474. 
t Rot. FarL 111. tSS. 4EE, Thurs huce been vnitea wLhi have not hee\- 
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Thi^i severity did aot. however, subdue the boldness of 
the preacliera. TLey declaimed with ledoubled »ni- 
mosity against the temporalities of the clergy, till ihe 
lay proprietors became alarmed for the security of their 
own posgessionH. In i4Ci7 the subject attracted the 
notice of the house of lords ; a petition was sent by them 
to the commons fur their concurrence ; and it was after- 
words presented by the speaker to the king. It stated 
that the preachers excited the people to take avray the 
possessions of the church, of which the clergy wei-e as 
assuredly endowed as the temporal lords were of their 
inheritances ; and that unless these evil purposes were 
speedily resisted, it was probable that in process of time 
they would also move the people to take away the pos- 
sessions and inheritances of the temporal lords, and 
make them common, to the open commotion of the 
people, and the utter subversion of the realm. In con- 
sequence it was enacted that such persons, together 
with those who maintained that king Richard was still 
alive, and others who published felse prophecies to de- 
lude the people, should be arrested and brought before 

[L lulls KTu^ftnliii iVlhol-l' r^»fir thf iliim\>Au,t p'SI'lialonil "mhft 

tlM canioiDDs, tlipreronf ik Pi^er puwd iH |inTli«ine[lt. tt would ceiWlnly 
hri-vv lipgQ aa may toftageliiat alKOt at thii Htt uF 1tl» IcillniDlf lit: bnt 
tlie mot U. the Btatutf ounld not mealiou lbs HBsml cf Uie HimiiiDiia be- 
caiiMitwjiHiinHwilHe tMrfuA'Niiii: in *li1e)i ease t1u> hill wai' bIwati' 

pray/T otihei ODDHDOnfl : ds rBuant dm wii^DearB expitiluelx er temporal:, 
«t4la}tnerdcB uDiDmiiniff. Iti the piFWDt cuwUiv politlDn wna pru- 
apufci'd by ibe clnv; And Hie comQiDDi copjolittiT — prffdnti n cleina' 

diimtuare^BaiiplloaiiiDt— and wu iu t^iD uiiul muiuier granlbd hy th« 
kirjff wiih ibBasxent onhe lordi,— «iat oin6ein iliiuilnnam ex aB^^DW- 

lee, Willi, bm, 'ill. 3^. Heuce It la i^d iu (Utt %°Heii.T]l1. tl'iaL 
•■tin elstgy imiu-ttiited il hj m-ttorOii of patlianutnL" (Slat. (IL 4S4.) 

ciagv IB cDUUHTy f u [Hrt ; for they thnuhfld tlte king, u tha Toailfir Jins 
oeau'atKtvfl, for hJi leBolnllini to siipiiort Ihs ahnrch. in UietwjfliiDliig of 
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tlie proposal . but tho commons, to shitt tbe burden from 
themselves, advised him to lay it on the chureh. From 
its superfiiious revenues, so they pretended, he migbt 
mainlain fifteen earls, fifteen hundred knights, and six 
thousand two hundred esquires t; and also support 
one hundred hospitals for tte relief of the poor. But 
when the king called for the grounds of thisealcnlation, 
they liad none to ofter ; and Henry severely repri- 
manded them for their presumption, and desired never 
more to hear of the subject J. This check appears to 
have silenced tbe advocates of the new doctrines during 
llio remaioiler of his reiga. 
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